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“TALKING MUSQUASH.” 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


TIVHE most sensational bit of ‘* musquash 

| talk’ in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury among the Hudson Bay Company’s 
employés was started the other day, when 
Sir Donald A. Smith, the president of the 
oldest of England's great trading com- 
panies, sent a type-written letter to Winni- 
peg. If a Cree squaw had gone to the 
trading-shop at Moose . actory and asked 
for a bustle and a box of face-powder in 
exchange for a beaver-skin, the suggestion 
of changing conditions in the fur trade 
would have been trifling compared with 
the sense of instability to which this ap- 
pearance of machine-writing gave rise. 
The reader may imagine for himself what 
a wrench civilization would have gotten 
if the world had laid down its goose-quills 
and taken up the type-writer all in one 
day. And that is precisely what Sir Don- 
ald Smith had done. The quill that had 
served to convey the orders of Alexander 
Mackenzie had satisfied Sir George Simp- 
son; and, in our own time, while men like 
Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Kimberley, and Mr. 
Goschen sat around the candle - lighted 
table in the board-room of the company 
in London, quill pens were the only ones 
at hand. But Sir Donald’s letter was not 
only the product of a machine; it con- 
tained instructions for the use of the 
type-writer in the offices at Winnipeg, and 
there was in the letter a protest against 
illegible manual chirography such as had 
been received from many factories in the 
wilderness. Talking business in the fur 
trade has always been called “ talking 
musquash ” (musk-rat), and after that let- 
ter came the turn taken by that form of 
talk suggested a general fear that from 
the Arctic to our border and from Labra- 
dor to Queen Charlotte’s Islands the can- 
vassers for competing machines will be 
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‘‘racing” in all the posts, each to prove 
that his instrument can pound out more 
words in a minute than any other—in 
those posts where life has hitherto been 
taken so gently that when one day a 
factor heard that the battle of Waterloo 
had been fought and won by the English, 
he deliberately loaded the best trade gun 
in the storehouse and went out and fired 
it into the pulseless woods, although it was 
two years after the battle, and the dis- 
quieted Old World had long known the 
greater news that Napoleon was caged in 
St. Helena. The only reassuring note in 
the ‘‘musquash talk” to-day is sounded © 
when the subject of candles is reached. 
The governor and committee in London 
still pursue their deliberations by candle- 
light. 

But rebellion against their fate is idle, 
and it is of no avail for the old factors to 
make the point that Sir Donald found no 
greater trouble in reading their writing 
than they encountered when one of his 
missives had to be deciphered by them. 
The truth is that the tide of immigration 
which their ancient monopoly first shunt- 
ed into the United States is now sweeping 
over their vast territory, and altering more 
than its face. Not only are the factors 
aware that the new rule confining them 
to share in the profits of the fur trade 
leaves to the mere stockholders far greater 
returns from land sales and storekeeping, 
but a great many of them now find vil- 
lage life around their old forts, and rail- 
roads close at hand, and Law setting up 
its officers at their doors, so that in a great 
part of the territory the romance of the 
old life, and their authority as well, has 
fled. 

Less than four years ago I had passed 
by Qu’Appelle without visiting it, but last 
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summer I resolved not to make the mis- 
take again, for it was the last stockaded 
fort that could be studied without a tire- 
some and costly journey into the far 
north. It is on the Fishing Lakes, just 
beyond Manitoba. But on my way a 
Hudson Bay officer told me that they had 
just taken down the stockade in the 
spring, and that he did not know of a 
remaining *‘ palisadoe”’ in all the compa- 
ny’s system except one, which, curiously 
enough, had just been ordered to be put 
up around Fort Hazleton, on the Skeena 
River, in northern British Columbia, 
where some turbulent Indians have been 
very troublesome, and where whatever 
civilization there may be in Saturn seems 
nearer than ourown. This one example 
of the survival of original conditions is 
far more eloquent of their endurance 
than the thoughtless reader would ima- 
gine. Itis true that there has come a tre- 
mendous change in the status and spirit 
of the company. It is true that its ofli- 
cers are but newly bending to external 
authority, and that settlers have poured 
into the south with such demands for 
food, clothes, tools, and weapons as to 
create within the old corporation one 
of the largest of shopkeeping companies. 
Yet to-day, as two centuries ago, the 
Hudson Bay Company remains the great- 
est fur-trading association that exists. 

The zone in which Fort Hazleton is 
situated reaches from ocean to ocean witli- 
out suffering invasion by settlers, and far 
above it to the Arctic Sea is a grand belt 
wherein time has made no impress since 
the first factory was put up there. There 
and around it is a region, nearly two- 
thirds the size of the United States, which 
is as if our country were meagrely dotted 
with tiny villages at an average distance 
of five days apart, with no other means of 
communication than canoe or dog train, 
and with not above a thousand white 
men in it, and not as many pure-blooded 
white women as you will find registered 
at a first-class New York hotel on an ordi- 
nary day. The company employs be- 
tween 1500 and 2000 white men, and Iam 
assuming that half of them are in the fur 
country. 

We know that for nearly a century the 
company clung to the shores of Hudson 
Bay. It will be interesting to peep into 
one of its forts as they were at that time; 
it will be amazing to see what a country 
that bay-shore territory was and is. 
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There and over a vast territory three seg 
sous come in four months—spring 
June, summer in July and August, and 
autumn in September. During the lo 
winter the earth is blanketed deep 
snow, and the water is locked beneat 
ice. Geese, ducks, and smaller birds 
abound as probably they are not see: 
elsewhere in America, but they either 
give place to or share the summer wit! 
mosquitoes, black-flies, and ‘‘ bull-dogs ” 
(tabanus) without number, rest, or mercy 
For the land around Hudson Bay is a 
vast level marsh, so wet that York Fort 
was built on piles, with elevated plat 
forms around the buildings for the men 
to walk upon. Infrequent bunches of 
small pines and a litter of stunted swamp 
willows dot the level waste, the only con- 
siderable timber being found upon the 
banks of the rivers. There is a wide belt 
called the Arctic Barrens all along the 
north, but below that, at some distance 
west of the bay, the great forests of Cana- 
da bridge across the region north of the 
prairie and the plains, and cross the 
Rocky Mountains to reach the Pacific. 
In the far north the musk-ox descends 
almost to meet the moose and deer, and 
on the near slope of the Rockies the wood- 
buffalo—larger, darker, and fiercer than 
the bison of the plains, but very like him 
—still roams as far south as where the 
buffalo ran highest in the days when he 
existed. 

Through all this northern country the 
cold in winter registers 40°, and even 50°, 
below zero, and the travel is by dogs and 
sleds. There men in camp may be said 
to dress to go to bed. They leave their 
winter’s store of dried meat and frozen 
fish out-of-doors on racks all winter (and 
so they do down close to Lake Superior) ; 
they hear from civilization only twice a 
year at the utmost; and when supplies 
have run out at the posts, we have heard 
of their boiling the parchment sheets 
they use instead of glass in their windows, 
and of their cooking the fat out of beaver- 
skins to keep from starving, though bea- 
ver is so precious that such recourse could 
only be had when the horses and dogs 
had been eaten. As to the value of the 
beaver, the reader who never has pur- 
chased any for his wife may judge what 
it must be by knowing that the company 
has long imported buckskin from Labra- 
dor to sell to the Chippeways around 
Lake Nipigon in order that they may 
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not be tempted, as of old, to make thongs and moccasins of the be 


aver; for their deer 
ure poor, with skins full of worm-holes, whereas beaver leather is very tough and fine, 


But in spite of the severe cold winters, that are, in fact, common to all the fur 
rritory, winter is the delightful season for the traders: around the 
iy it is the only endurable season. The winged pests of which 
lave spoken are by no means confined to the tide-soaked 
vion close to the great inland sea. The whole country is 
s wet as that orange of which geographers speak when 
y tell us that the water on the earth’s surface is 
oportioned as if we were to ruba rouch orange 
th a wet cloth. Up in what we used to 
eall British America the illustration is 
itself illustrated in the countless lakes 
of all sizes, the innumerable 
small streams, and the many 
creat rivers that make 
waterways the roads, 
as canoes are the 
wagons,of the 
region. It 
is a Vast 


Fncnene Revtmcrae —— 


paradise for mosqui- 
toes, and I have 
been hunted out of 
fishing and hunting 
grounds by them as far south as tle bor- 
der. The ‘‘ bull-dog” is a terror reserved 
for especial districts. He is the Sioux of 
the insect world, as pretty as a warrior in 
buckskin and beads, but carrying a red- 
hot sword blade, which, when sheathed in 


INDIAN HUNTERS MOVING CAMP. human flesh, will make the victim jump 
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a foot from the ground, though there is 
no after-pain or itching or swelling from 
the thrust. 

Having seen the country, let us turn to 
the forts. Some of them really were forts, 
in so far as palisades and sentry towers 
and double doors and guns can make a 
fort, and one twenty miles below Winni 
peg was a stone fort. It is still standing. 
When the company ruled the territory as 
its landlord, the defended posts were on 
the plains among the bad Indians, and on 
the Hudson Bay shore, where vessels of 
foreign nations might be expected. In 
the forests, on the lakes and rivers, the 
character and behavior of the fish-eating 
Indians did not warrant armament. The 
stockaded forts were nearly all alike. The 
stockade was of timber, of about such a 
height that a man might look over it on 
tiptoe. It had towers at the corners, and 
York Fort had a great ‘‘ lookout” tower 
within the enclosure. Within the barri- 
cade were the company’s buildings, mak- 
ing altogether such a picture as New York 
presented when the Dutch founded it 
and called it New Amsterdam, except that 
we had a church and a stadt-house in our 
enclosure. The Hudson Bay buildings 
were sometimes arranged in a hollow 
square, and sometimes in the shape of a 
letter H, with the factor’s house connect- 
ing the two other parts of the character. 
The factor’s house was the best dwelling, 
but there were many smaller ones for the 
laborers, mechanics, hunters, and other 
non-commissioned men. A long, low, 
whitewashed log house was apt to be the 
clerks’ house, and other large buildings 
were the stores where merchandise was 
kept, the fur-lhouses where the furs, skins, 
and pelts were stored, and the Indian 
trading-house, in which all the bartering 

vas done. A powder house, ice-house, 
oil-house, and either a stable or a boat- 
house for canoes completed the post. 
All the houses had double doors and win- 
dows, and wherever the men lived there 
was a tremendous stove set up to battle 
with the cold. 

The abode of jollity was the clerks’ 
house, or bachelors’ quarters. Each man 
had a little bedroom containing his chest, 
a chair, and a bed, with the walls cover- 
ed with pictures cut from illustrated pa- 
pers or not, according to each man’s 
taste. The big room or hall, where all 
met in the long nights and on off days, 
was as bare as a baldpate so far as its 
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whitewashed or timbered walls went, but 
the table in the middle was littered wit) 
pipes, tobacco, papers, books, and pens 
and ink, and all around stood (or rested 
on hooks overhead) guns, foils, and fis}; 
ing-rods. On Wednesdays and Satu: 
days there was no work in at least one 
big factory. Breakfast was served at 
nine o'clock, dinner at one o'clock, and 
tea at six o’clock. The food varied in 
different places. All over the prairie 
and plains great stores of pemmican were 
kept, and men grew to like it very much, 
though it was nothing but dried buffalo 
beef pounded and mixed with melted fat. 
But where they had pemmican they also 
enjoyed buffalo hunch in the season, 
and that was the greatest delicacy, except 
moose muffle (the nose of the moose), 
in all the territory. In the woods and 
lake country there were venison and 
moose as well as beaver—which is very 
good eating—and many sorts of birds, 
but in that region dried fish (salmon in 
the west, and lake trout or white-fish 
nearer the bay) was the staple. The 
young fellows hunted and fished and 
smoked and drank and listened to the 
songs of the voyageurs and the yarns of 
the ‘‘ breeds” and Indians. For the rest 
there was plenty of work to do. 

They had a costume of their own, and, 
indeed, in that respect there has been a 
sad change, for all the people, white, red, 
and crossed, dressed picturesquely. You 
could always distinguish a Hudson Bay 
man by his capote of light blue cloth 
with brass buttons. In winter they wore 
as much as a Quebec carter. They wore 
leather coats lined with flannel, edged 
with fur, and double-breasted. A scarlet 
worsted belt went around their waists, 
their breeches were of smoked buckskin, 
reaching down to three pairs of blanket 
socks and moose moccasins, with blue 
cloth leggins up to the knee. Their 
buckskin mittens were hung from their 
necks by a cord, and usually they 
wrapped a shawl] of Scotch plaid around 
their necks and shoulders, while on each 
one’s head was a fur cap with ear-pieces. 

The French Canadians and “ breeds,” 
who were the voyageurs and hunters, 
made a gay appearance. They used to 
wear the company’s regulation light blue 
capotes, or coats, in winter, with flannel 
shirts, either red or blue, and corduroy 
trousers gartered at the knee with bead- 
work. They all wore gaudy worsted 
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belts, long heavy woollen stockings— 
covered with gayly fringed leggins—fan- 
cy moccasins, and tuques, or feather-deck- 
ed hats or caps bound with tinsel bands. 
In mild weather their costume was form- 
ed of a blue striped cotton shirt, cordu- 
roys, blue cloth leggins bound with or- 
ange ribbons, the inevitablesash or worst- 
ed beli, and moccasins. Every hunter 
earried a powder-horn slung from his 
neclx, and in his belt a tomahawk, which 
often served also as a pipe. As late as 
1862, Viscount Milton and W. B. Cheadle 
describe them in a book, The Northwest 
Passage by Land, in the following graph- 
ic language: 

“The men appeared in gaudy array, with 
beaded fire-bag, gay sash, blue or scarlet leg- 
gings, girt below the knee with beaded garters, 
and moceasins elaborately embroidered. The 
(half-breed) women were in short, bright-col- 
ored skirts, showing richly embroidered leg- 
gings and white moccasins of cariboo-skin 
beautifully worked with flowery patterns in 
beads, silk, and moose hair.” 


The trading-room at an open post was 
-and is now—like a cross-roads store, 
having its shelves laden with every ima- 
ginable article that Indians like and hunt- 
ers need—clothes, blankets, files, scalp- 
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knives, gun screws, flints. 
twine, fire - steels, awls 
beads, needles, scissors. 
knives, pins, kitchen war 
guns, powder, and shot. An 
Indian who came in with 
furs threw them down, and 
when they were counted 
received the right number 
of castors—little pieces of 
wood which served as mon 
ey—with which, after the 
hours of reflection an Ind 
ian spends at such a time, is 
he bought what he wanted. 3 
But there was a wide g 
difference between such a 
trading-room and one in the 
plains country, or where 
there were dangerous Ind- 
ians—such as some of the 

























Crees, and the Chippeways, Ma 
Blackfeet, Bloods, Sarcis, 3 
Sioux, Sicanies, Stonies, 





and others. In such places 
the Indians were let in only 
one or two at a time, the 
goods were hidden so as not 
to excite their cupidity, and 
through a square hole grated with a cross 
of iron, whose spaces were only large 
enough to pass a blanket, what they 
wanted was given to them. That is all 
done away with now, except it be in 
northern British Columbia, where the 
Indians have been turbulent. 

Farther on we shall perhaps see a band 
of Indians on their way to trade at a 
post. Their custom is to wait until the 
first signs of spring, and then to pack up 
their winter’s store of furs, and take ad- 
vantage of the last of the snow and ice 
for the journey. They hunt from No- 
vember to May; but the trapping and 4 
shooting of bears go on until the 15th 
of June, for those animals do not come 
from their winter dens until May be- 
gins. They come to the posts in their 
best attire, and in the old days that 
formed as strong a contrast to their pre- 
sent dress as- their leather tepees of old 
did to the cotton ones of today. Ballan- 
tyne, who wrote a book about his service 
with the great fur company, says merely 
that they were painted, and with scalp 
locks fringing their clothes, but in Lewis 
and Clarke’s journal we read description 
after description of the brave costuming 
of these color-and-ornament-loving peo- 
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le. Take the Sioux, for instance. Their 
eads were shaved of all but a tuft of 
ir. and feathers hung from that. In- 
stead of the universal blanket of to-day, 
eir main garment was a robe of buffalo- 
with the fur left on, and the inner 
white, painted gaudily 
vith figures of beasts and queer designs, 
They 
vore the fur side out only in wet wea- 
ther. Beneath the robe they wore a shirt 
of dressed skin, and under that a leather 
belt, under which the ends of a breech 
clout of cloth, blanket stuff, or skin were 
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rface dressed 


und fringed with poreupine quills. 


WOOD INDIANS C 


tucked. They wore leggins of dressed 
antelope hide with scalp locks fringing 
the seams, and prettily beaded moccasins 
for their feet. They had necklaces of 
the teeth or claws of wild beasts, and 
each carried a fire-bag, a quiver, and a 
brightly painted shield, giving up the 
quiver and shield when guns came into 
use. 

The Indians who came to trade were 
admitted to the store precisely as voters 
are to the polls under the Australian sys- 
tem—one by one. They had to leave 
their guns outside. When rum _ was 
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given out, each Indian had to surrender 
his knife before he got his tin cup, 


The company made great use of the 
Iroquois, and considered them the best 
boatmen in Canada. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, of the Northwest Company, 
employed eight of them to paddie him to 
the Pacific Ocean by way of the Peace 
and Fraser rivers, and when the greatest 
of Hudson 
Simpson, travelled, Iroquois always pro- 
pelled him. The company had a uni- 
form for all its Indian employés—a blue, 
gray, or blanket capote, very loose, and 


jay executives, Sir George 





OME TO TRADE. 


reaching below the knee, with a red 
worsted belt around the waist, a cotton 
shirt, no trousers, but artfully beaded 
leggins with wide flaps at the seams, 
and moccasins over blanket socks. In 
winter they wore buckskin coats lined 
with flannel, and mittens were given to 
them. We have seen how the half- 
breeds were dressed. They were long 
employed at women's work in the forts, 
at making clothing and at mending. All 
the mittens, moccasins, fur caps, deer-skin 
coats, etc., were made by them. They 
were also the washer-women. 
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Perhaps the factor had a good time in 
the old days, or thought he did. He had 
a wife and servants and babies, and when 
a visitor came, which was not as often as 
snow-drifts blew over the stockade, he 
entertained like a lord. At first the fac- 
tors used to send to London, to the head 
office, for a wife, to be added to the an- 
nual consignment of goods, and there 
must have been a few who sent to the 
Orkneys for the sweethearts they left 
there. But in time the rule came to be 
that they married Indian squaws. In 
doing this, not even the first among them 
acted blindly, for their old rivals and 
subsequent companions of the Northwest 
and X. Y. companies began the custom, 
and the French voyageurs and courriers 
du bois had mated with Indian women 
before there was a Hudson Bay Company. 
These rough and hardy woodsmen, and 
a larger number of half-breeds born of 
just such alliances, began at an early 
day to settle near the trading - posts. 
Sometimes they established what might 
be called villages, but were really close 
imitations of Indian camps, composed of 
a cluster of skin tepees, racks of fish or 
meat, and a swarm of dogs, women, and 
children. In each tepee was the fire- 
place, beneath the flue formed by the 
open top of the habitation, and around it 
were the beds of brush, covered with soft 
hides, the inevitable copper kettle, the 
babies swaddled in blankets or moss bags, 
the women and dogs, the gun and pad- 
dle, and the junks and strips of raw meat 
hanging overhead in the smoke. This 
has not changed to-day; indeed, very lit- 
tle that I shall speak of has altered in 
the true or far fur country. The camps 
exist yet. They are not so clean (or, 
rather, they are more dirty), and the 
clothes and food are poorer and harder 
to get; that is all. 

The Europeans saw that these women 
were docile, or were kept in order easily 
by floggings with the tent poles; that 
they were faithful and industrious, as a 
rule, and that they were not all unpre- 
possessing—from their point of view, of 
course. Therefore it came to pass that 
these were the most frequent alliances in 
and out of the posts in all that country. 
The consequences of this custom were so 
peculiar and important that I must ask 
leave to pause and consider them. In 
Canada we see that the white man thus 
made his bow to the redskin as a brother 
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in the truest sense. The old courriers 
of Norman and Breton stock, loving a 
wild, free life, and in complete sympathy 
with the Indian, bought or took th; 
squaws to wife, learned the Indian dia 
lects, and shared their food and adven 
tures with the tribes. As more and more 
entered the wilderness, and at last came 
to be supported, in camps and at posts 
and as voyageurs, by the competing fur 
companies, there grew up a class of half- 
breeds who spoke English and French, 
married Indians, and were as mucli at 
home with the savages as with the whites. 
From this stock the Hudson Bay men 
have had a better choice of wives for 
more than a century. But when these 
‘* breeds ” were turbulent and murderous 
—first in the attacks on Selkirk’s colony, 
and next during the Riel rebellion—the 
Indians remained quiet. They defined 
their position when, in 1819, they were 
tempted with great bribes to massacre the 
Red River colonists. ‘‘ No,” said they; 
‘the colonists are our friends.” The 
men who sought to excite them to mur- 
der were the officers of the Northwest 
Company, who bought furs of them, to 
be sure, but the colonists had shared with 
the Indians in poverty and plenty, giving 
now and taking then. All were alike to 
the red men—friends, white men, and of 
the race that had taken so many of their 
women to wife. Therefore they went to 
the colonists to tell them what was being 
planned against them, and not from that 
day to this has an Indian band taken the 
war-path against the Canadians. I have 
read General Custer’s theory that the 
United States had to do with meat-eating 
Indians, whereas the Canadian tribes are 
largely fish-eaters, and I have seen ten 
thousand references to the better Indian 
policy of Canada; but I can see no differ- 
ence in the two policies, and between 
the Rockies and the Great Lakes I find 
that Canada had the Stonies, Blackfeet, 
and many other fierce tribes of buffalo- 
hunters. It is in the slow, close- growing 
acquaintance between the two races, and 
in the just policy of the Hudson Bay 
men toward the Indians, that I see the 
reason for Canada’s enviable experience 
with her red men. 

But even the Hudson Bay men have 
had trouble with the Indians in recent 
years, and one serious affair grew out of 
the relations between the company’s ser- 
vants and the squaws. There is etiquette 
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A VOYAGEUR OR CANOE-MAN OF GREAT 
SLAVE LAKE. 


even among savages, and this was ignored 
up at old Fort St. Johns, on the Peace 
River, with the result that the Indians 
slaughtered the people there and burned 
the fort. They were Sicanie Indians of 
that region, and after they had massacred 
the men in charge, they met a boat-load 
of white men coming up the river with 
goods. To them they turned their guns 
also,and only four escaped. It was up 
in that country likewise —just this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the plains 
begin to be forested—that a silly clerk in 
a post quarrelled with an Indian, and 
said to him, ‘‘ Before you come back to 
this post again, your wife and child will 
be dead.” He spoke hastily, and meant 
nothing, but squaw and pappoose hap- 
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pened to die that winter, and the Indian 
walked into the fort the next spring and 
shot the clerk without a word. 

To-day the posts are little village-like 
collections of buildings, usually showing 
white against a green background in the 
prettiest way imaginable; for, as a rule, 
they cluster on the lower bank of a river, 
or the lower near shore of a lake. There 
are not clerks enough in most of them to 
render a clerks’ house necessary, for at 
the little posts half-breeds are seen to do 
as good service as Europeans. Asa rule, 
there is now a store or trading-house and 
a fur-house and the factor’s house, the 
canoe- house and the stable, with a barn 
where gardening is done, as is often the 
vase When soil and climate permit. Often 
the fur-house and store are combined, the 
furs being laid in the upper story over 
the shop. There is always a flag-staff, of 
course. This and the flag, with the let- 
ters ‘‘ H. B. C.” on its field, led to the old 
hunters’ saying that the initials stood for 
‘* Here before Christ,’’ because, no matter 
how far away from the frontier a man 
might go, in regions he fancied no white 
man had been, that flag and those letters 
stared him in the face. You will often 
find that the factor, rid of all the ancient 
timidity that called for ‘‘ palisadoes and 
swivels,” lives on the high upper bank 
above the store. The usual half-breed or 
Indian village is seldom farther than a 
couple of miles away, on the same water. 
The factor is still, as he always has been, 
responsible only to himself for the disci- 
pline and management of his post, and 
therefore among the factories we will 
find all sorts of homes—homes where a 
piano and the magazines are prized, and 
daughters educated abroad shed the lustre 
of refinement upon their surroundings, 
homes where no woman rules, and homes 
of the French half-breed type, which we 
shall see is a very different mould from 
that of the two sorts of British half-breed 
that are numerous. There never was 
a rule by which to gauge a post. In one 
you found religion valued and missiona- 
ries welcomed, while in others there never 
was sermon or hymn. In some, Hudson 
Bay rum met the rum of the free-traders, 
and in others no rum was bartered away. 
To-day, in this latter respect, the Domin- 
ion law prevails, and rum may not be 
given or sold to the red man. 

When one thinks of the lives of these 
factors, hidden away in forest, mountain 











chain, or plain,or arctic barren, seeing the 
same very few faces year in and year 
it. with breaches of the monotonous 
itine once a year when the winter's 
is are brought in, and once a year when 

. mail-packet arrives—when one thinks 
of their isolation, and lack of most of 
those influences which we in our walks 

ze the highest, the reason for their 
choosing that company’s service seems 
almost mysterious. Yet they will tell 
you there is a fascination in it. This 
could be understood so far as the half- 
breeds and French Canadians were con- 
cerned, for they inherited the liking; and, 
after all, though most of them are only 
laborers, no other laborers are so free, and 
none spice life with so much of adven- 
ture. But the factors are mainly men of 
ability and good origin, well fitted to oc- 
cupy responsible positions, and at better 
salaries. However, from the outset the 
rule has been that they have become as 
enamored of the trader’s life as soldiers 
and sailors always have of theirs. They 
have usually retired from it reluctantly, 
and some, having gone home to Europe, 
have begged leave to return. 

The company has always been man- 
aged upon something like a military basis. 
Perhaps the original necessity for forts and 
men trained to the use of arms suggested 
this. The uniforms were in keeping with 
the rest. The lowest rank in the service 
is that of the laborer, who may happen to 
fish or hunt at times, but is employed— 
or enlisted, as the fact is, for a term of 
years—to cut wood, shovel snow, act as a 
porter or gardener, and labor generally 
about the post. The interpreter was usu- 
ally a promoted laborer, but long ago the 
men in the trade, Indians and whites 
alike, met each other half-way in the 
matter of language. The highest non- 
commissioned rank in early days was 
that of the postmaster at large posts. Men 
of that rank often got charge of small 
outposts, and we read that they were 
‘““on terms of equality with gentlemen.” 
To-day the service has lost these fine 
points, and the laborers and commissioned 
officers are sharply separated. The so- 
called ‘‘ gentleman ” begins as a ’prentice 
clerk, and after a few years becomes a 
clerk. His next elevation is to the rank 
of a junior chief trader, and so on through 
the grades of chief trader, factor, and chief 
factor, to the office of chief commissioner, 
or resident American manager, chosen by 
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the London board, and having full powers 
delegated to him. <A clerk—or *‘ clark,” 
as the rank is called—may never touch a 
pen. He may beatrader. Then again he 
may be truly an accountant. With the 
rank he gets a commission, and that en- 
titles him to a minimum guarantee, with 
a conditional extra income based on the 
profits of the fur trade. Men get promo- 
tions through the chief commissioner, 
and he has always made fitness, rather 
than seniority, the criterion. Retiring 
officers are salaried for a term of years, 
the original pension fund and system 
having been broken up. 

Sir Donald A. Smith, the present gov- 
ernor of the company, made his way to 
the highest post from the place of a’pren- 
tice clerk. He came from Scotland as a 
youth, and after a time was so unfortu- 
nate as to be sent to the coast of Labra- 
dor, where a man is as much out of both 
the world and contact with the heart of 
the company as it is possible to be. The 
military system was felt in that instance; 
but every man who accepts a commission 
engages to hold himself in readiness to go 
cheerfully to the north pole, or anywhere 
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between Labrador and the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. However, to a man of Sir 
Donald's parts no obstacle is more than 
a temporary impediment. Though he 
staid something like seventeen years in 
Labrador, he worked faithfully when 
there was work to do, and in his own 
time he read and studied voraciously. 
When the Riel rebellion—the first one— 
disturbed the country’s peace, he appeared 
on the scene as commissioner for the gov- 
ernment. Next he became chief commis- 
sioner for the Hudson Bay Company. Af- 
ter a time he resigned that office to go 
on the board in London, and thence he 
stepped easily to the governorship. His 
parents, whose home was in Morayshire, 
Scotland, gave him at his birth, in 1821, 
not only a constitution of iron, but that 
shrewdness which is only Scotch, and he 
afterward developed remarkable foresight, 
and such a grasp of affairs and of complex 
situations as to amaze his associates. 

Of course his career is almost as singu- 
lar as his gifts, and the governorship can 
scarcely be said to be the goal of the gen- 
eral ambition, for it has been most apt to 
go to a London man. Even ordinary 
promotion in the company is very slow, 
and it follows that most men live out 
their existence between the rank of clerk 
and that of chief factor. There are two 
hundred central posts, and innumerable 
dependent posts, and the officers are con- 
tinually travelling from one to another, 
some in their districts, and the chief or 
supervising ones over vast reaches of 
country. In winter, when dogs and sleds 
are used, the men walk, as a rule, and it 
has been nothing for a man to trudge 
a thousand miles in that way on a win- 
ter’s journey. Roderick Macfarlane, who 
was cut off from the world up in the 
Mackenzie district, became an indefatiga- 
ble explorer, and made most of his jour- 
neys on snow-shoes. He explored the 
Peel, the Liard, and the Mackenzie, and 
their surrounding regions, and went far 
within the Arctic Circle, where he found- 
ed the most northerly post of the com- 
pany. By the regular packet from Cal- 
gary, near our border, to the northernmost 
post is a three-thousand-mile journey. 
Macfarlane was fond of the study of or- 
nithology, and classified and catalogued 
all the birds that reach the frozen re- 
gions. 

I heard of a factor far up on the east 
side of Hudson Bay who reads his daily 


newspaper every morning with his eof 
fee—but of course such an instance is 4 
rare one. He manages it by having a 
complete set of the London Times sent to 
him by eacl» winter’s packet, and each 
morning the paper of that date in the 
preceding year is taken from the bundle 
by his servant and dampened, as it had 
been when it left the press, and spread by 
the factor’s plate. Thus he gets for half 
an hour each day a taste of his old habit 
and life at home. 

There was another factor who devel- 
oped artistic capacity, and spent his lei- 
sure at drawing and painting. He did 
so well that he ventured many sketches 
for the illustrated papers of London, 
some of which were published. 

The half-breed has developed with the 
age and growth of Canada. There are 
now half-breeds and half-breeds, and 
some of them are titled, and others 
hold high official places. It occurred 
to an English lord not long ago, while 
he was being entertained in a govern- 
ment house in one of the parts of newer 
Canada, to inauire of his host, ‘‘ What 
are these half-breeds I hear about? I 
should like to see what one looks like.” 
His host took the nobleman’s breath 
away by his reply. ‘‘I am one,” said 
he. There is no one who has travelled 
much in western Canada who has not 
now and then been entertained in homes 
where either the man or woman of the 
household was of mixed blood, and in 
such homes I have found a high degree 
of refinement and the most polished 
manners. Usually one needs the infor- 
mation that such persons possess such 
blood. After that the peculiar black 
hair and certain facial features in the 
subject of such gossip attest the truthful- 
ness of the assertion. There is no rule 
for measuring the character and quality 
of this plastic, receptive, and often very 
ambitious element in Canadian society, 
yet one may say broadly that the social 
position and attainments of these people 
have been greatly influenced by the na- 
tionality of their fathers. For instance, 
the French habitants and woodsmen far, 
far too often sank to the level of their 
wives when they married Indian women. 
Light-hearted, careless, unambitious, and 
drifting to the wilderness because of the 
absence of restraint there; illiterate, of 
coarse origin, fond of whiskey and gam- 
bling—they threw off superiority to the 
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Indian, and evaded responsibility and 
concern in home management. Of course 
this is not a rule, but a tendency. On 
the other hand, the Secoteh and English 
forced their wives up to their own stand- 
ards. Their own home training, respect 
for more than the forms of religion, their 
love of home and of a permanent patch 
of ground of their own—all these had 
their effect, and that has been to rear 
half-breed children in proud and com- 
fortable homes, to send them to mix with 
the children of cultivated persons in old 
communities, and to fit them with pride 
and ambition and cultivation for an 
equal start in the journey of life. Pos- 
sessing such foundation for it, the equal- 
ity has happily never been denied to 
them in Canada. 

Today the service is very little more 
inviting than in the olden time. The 
loneliness and removal from the touch of 
civilization remain throughout a vast re- 
gion; the arduous journeys by sled and 
canoe remain; the dangers of flood and 
frost are undiminished. Unfortunately, 
among the changes made by time, one is 
that which robs the present factor’s sur- 
roundings of a great part of that which 
was most picturesque. Of all the pretti- 
nesses of the Indian costuming one sees 
now only a trace here and there in a 
few tribes, while in many the moccasin 
and tepee, and in some only the moccasin, 
remain. The birch-bark canoe and the 
snow-shoe are the main reliance of both 
races, but the steamboat has been im- 
pressed into parts of the service, and most 
of the descendants of the old-time voya- 
geur preserve only his worsted belt, his 
knife, and his cap and moccasins at the 
utmost. In places the engagé has become 
a mere deck hand. His scarlet paddle 
has rotted away; he no longer awakens 
the echoes of forest or cafon with chan- 
sons that died in the throats of a genera- 
tion that has gone. In return, the hor- 
rors of intertribal war and of a precari- 
ous foothold among fierce and turbulent 
bands have nearly vanished; but there 
was a spice in them that added to the fas- 
cination of the service. 

The dogs and sleds form a very interest- 
ing part of the Hudson Bay outfit. One 
does not need to go very deep into west- 
ern Canada to meet with them. As close 
to our centre of population as Nipigon, 
on Lake Superior, the only roads into the 
north are the rivers and lakes, traversed 
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by canoes in summer and sleds in wints 
The dogs are of a peculiar breed, and are 
called * huskies”—undoubtedly a corry 
tion of the word Esquimaux. They pr 
serve a closer resemblance to the w 
than any of our domesticated dogs, a; 
exhibit their kinship with that seaveng 
of the wilderness in their nature as we 
as their looks. To-day their females, ; 
tied and left in the forest, will often at 
test companionship with its denizens 
bringing forth litters of wolfish progeny 
Moreover, it will not be necessary to fe« 
all with whom the experiment is tried 
for the wolves will be apt to bring food 
to them as long as they are thus neglected 
by man. They are often as large as the 
ordinary Newfoundland dog, but their 
legs are shorter, and even more hairy, 
and the hair along their necks, from their 
shoulders to their skulls, stands erect in a 
thick bristling mass. They have the long 
snouts, sharp-pointed ears, and the tails 
of wolves, and their cry is a yelp rather 
than a bark. Like wolves they are apt 
to yelp in chorus at sunrise and at sun 
set. They delight in worrying peace 
ful animals, setting their own numbers 
against one, and they will kill cows, or 
even children, if they get the chance. 
They are disciplined only when at work, 
and are then so surprisingly obedient, 
tractable, and industrious as to plainly 
show that though their nature is savage 
and wolfish, they could be reclaimed by 
domestication. In isolated cases plenty of 
them are. As it is, in their packs, their 
battles among themselves are terrible, and 
they are dangerous when loose. In some 
districts it is the custom to turn them loose 
in summer on little islands in the lakes, 
leaving them to hunger or feast accord- 
ing as the supply of dead fish thrown 
upon the shore is small or plentiful. 
When they are kept in dog quarters they 
are simply penned up and fed during the 
summer, so that the savage side of their 
nature gets full play during long periods. 
Fish is their principal diet, and stores of 
dried fish are kept for their winter food. 
Corn meal is often fed tothemalso. Like 
a wolf or an Indian, a ‘‘husky” gets 
along without food when there is not any, 
and will eat his own weight of it when it 
is plenty. 

A typical dog-sled is very like a tobog- 
gan. It is formed of two thin pieces of 
oak or birch lashed together with buck- 
skin thongs and turned up high in front. 
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THE FACTOR'’S FANCY TOBOGGAN 


It is usually about nine feet in length by 
sixteen inches wide. <A leather cord is 
run along the outer edges for fastening 
whatever may be put upon the sled. Vary- 
ing numbers of dogs are harnessed to 
such sleds, but the usual number is four. 
Traces, collars, and backbands form the 
harness, and the dogs are hitched one be 
fore the other. Very often the collars are 
completed with sets of sleigh-bells, and 
sometimes the harness is otherwise orna- 
mented with beads, tassels, fringes, or rib 
bons. The leader, or foregoer, is always 
the best in the team. The dog next to 
him is called the steady dog, and the last 
is named the steer dog. As a rule, these 
faithful animals are treated harshly, if 
not brutally. It is a Hudson Bay axiom 
that no man who cannot curse in three 
languages is fit todrive them. The three 
profanities are, of course, English, French, 
and Indian, though whoever has heard 
the Northwest French knows that it ought 
to serve by itself, as it is half-soled with 
Anglo-Saxon oaths and heeled with Ind- 
ian obscenity. The rule with whoever 
goes on a dog-sled journey is that the 


driver, or mock - passenger, runs behind 
the dogs. The main function of the sled 
is to carry the dead weight, the burdens 
of tent covers, blankets, food, and the like. 
The men run along with or behind the 
dogs. on snow-shoes, and when the dogs 
make better time than horses are able 
to, and will carry between 200 and 300 
pounds over daily distances of from 
twenty to thirty-five miles, according to 
the condition of the ice or snow, and 
that many a journey of 1000 miles has 
been performed in this way, and some of 
2000 miles, the test of human endurance 
is as great as that of canine grit. 

Men travelling “‘ light,” with extra sleds 
for the freight, and men on short journeys 
often ride in the sleds, which in such cases 
are fitted up as ‘‘carioles” for the pur- 
pose. I have heard an unauthenticated 
account, by a Hudson Bay man, of men 
who drove themselves, disciplining re- 
fractory or lazy dogs by simply pulling 
them in beside or over the dash-board, and 
holding them down by the neck while 
they thrashed them. A story is told of a 
worthy bishop who complained of the 
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slow progress his sled was making, and 
was told that it was useless to complain, 
as the dogs would not work unless they 
were roundly and incessantly cursed. 


formances of the drivers are the more 
wonderful. It was a white youth, son of 
a factor, who ran behind the bishop's dows 
in the spurt of 40 miles by daylight that 


HALT OF A YORK BOAT BRIGADE FOR THE NIGHT. 


After a time the bishop gave his driver 
absolution for the profanity needed for 
the remainder of the journey, and thence- 
forth sped over the snow at a gallop,every 
stroke of the half-breed’s long and cruel 
whip being sent home with a volley of 
wicked words, emphasized at times with 
peltings with sharp-edged bits of ice. 
Kane, the explorer, made an average of 
57 miles a day behind these shaggy little 
brutes. Milton and Cheadle, in their book, 
mention instances where the dogs made 
140 miles in less than 48 hours, and the 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land told me he had 
covered 20 miles in a forenoon and 20 in 
the afternoon of the same day, without 
causing his dogs to exhibit evidence of 
fatigue. The best time is made on hard 
snow and ice, of course, and when the 
conditions suit, the drivers whip off their 
snow-shoes to trot behind the dogs more 
easily. In view of what they do, it is no 
wonder that many of the Northern Ind- 
ians, upon first seeing horses, named them 
simply ‘big dog.” But to me the per- 


I mention. The men who do such work 
explain that the ‘* lope” of the dogs is pe- 
culiarly suited to the dog-trot of a human 
being. 

A picture of a factor on a round of his 
outposts, or of a chief factor racing through 
a great district, will now be intelligible. 
If he is riding, he fancies that princes 
and lords would envy him could they see 
his luxurious comfort. Faney him in a 
dog-cariole of the best pattern —a little 
suggestive of a burial casket, to be sure, 
in its shape, but gaudily painted, and so 
full of soft warm furs that the man with- 
in is enveloped like a chrysalis in a co- 
coon. Perhaps there are Russian bells 
on the collars of the dogs, and their har- 
ness is ‘* Frenchified ” with bead-work and 
tassels. The air, which fans only his face, 
is crisp and invigorating, and before him 
the lake or stream over which he rides is 
a sheet of virgin snow—not nature's wind- 
ing-sheet, as those who cannot love na- 
ture have said, but rather a robe of beau- 
tiful ermine fringed and embroidered with 
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lark evergreen, and that in turn flecked 
at every point with snow, as if bejewelled 
with pearls. If the factor chats with his 
driver, who falls behind at rough places 
to keep the sled from tipping over, their 
conversation is carried on at so high a 
tone as to startle the birds into flight, if 
there are any, and to shock the scene as 
by the greatest rudeness possible in that 
then vast silent land. If silence is kept, 
the factor reads the prints of game in 
the snow, of foxes’ pads and deer hoofs, 
of wolf splotches, and the queer hiero- 
elyphies of birds, or the dots and troughs 
of rabbit-trailing. To him these are as 
lerible as the Morse alphabet to telegra- 
phers, and as important as stock quotations 
to the pallid men of Wall Street. 
Suddenly in the distance he sees a hu- 
man figure. Time was‘that his prede- 
cessors would have stopped to discuss the 
situation and its dangers, for the sight 
of one Indian suggested the presence of 
more, and the question came, were these 
friendly or fierce? But now the sled hur- 
ries on. It is only an Indian or half- 
breed hunter minding his traps, of which 
he may have a sufficient number to give 
him a cireuit of ten or more miles away 
from and back to his lodge or village. He 
is approached and hailed by the driver, 
and with some pretty name very often— 
one that may mean in English ‘* hawk 
flying across the sky when the sun is 
setting,” or ‘‘ blazing sun,” or whatever. 
On goes the sled, and perhaps a village 
is the next object of interest; not a vil- 


lage in our sense of the word, but now 


and then a tepee or a hut peeping above 
the brush beside the water, the eye being 
led to them by the signs of slothful dis- 
order close by—the rotting canoe frame, 
the bones, the dirty tattered blankets, the 
twig-formed skeleton of a steam bath, such 
as Indians resort to when tired or sick or 
uncommonly dirty, the worn-out snow- 
shoes hung on a tree, and the racks of 
frozen fish or dried meat here and there. 
A dog rushes down to the water-side, 
barking furiously—-an Indian dog of the 
currish type of paupers’ dogs the world 
around—and this stirs the village pack, 
and brings out the squaws, who are ad- 
dressed, as the trapper up the stream was, 
by some poetic names, albeit poetic license 
is sometimes strained to form names not 
at all pretty to polite senses, ‘‘ All Stom- 
ach” being that of one dusky princess, 
and serving to indicate the lengths to 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—49 
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which poesy may lead the untrammelled 
mind. 

The sun sinks early, and if our trav- 
eller be journeying in the West and be 
a lover of nature, heaven send that his 
face be turned toward the sunset! Then, 
be the sky anything but completely storm- 
draped, he will see a sight so glorious 
that eloquence becomes a naked suppli- 
ant for alms beyond the gift of language 
when set to describe it. A few clouds 
are necessary to its perfection, and then 
they take on celestial dyes, and one sees, 
above the vanished sun, a blaze of golden 
yellow thinned into a tone that is lumi- 
nous crystal. This is flanked by belts and 
breasts of salmon and ruby red, and all 
melt toward the zenith into a rose tone 
that has body at the base, but pales at 
top into a mere blush. This I have seen 
night after night on the lakes and the 
plains and on the mountains. But as 
the glory of it beckons the traveller ever 
toward itself, so the farther he follows, 
the more brilliant and gaudy will be his 
reward. Beyond the mountains the val- 
leys and waters are more and more en- 
riched, until, at the Pacific, even San 
Francisco's shabby sand hills stir poetry 
and reverence in the soul by their bor- 
rowed magnificence. 

The travellers soon stop to camp for 
the night, and while the ‘‘ breed” falls 
to at the laborious but quick and simple 
work, the factor either helps or smokes 
his pipe. A sight-seer or sportsman would 
have set his man to bobbing for jack- 
fish or lake trout, or would have stopped 
awhile to bag a partridge, or might have 
bought whatever of this sort the trapper 
or Indian village boasted, but, ten to one, 
this meal would be of bacon and bread 
or dried meat, and perhaps some flap- 
jacks, such as would bring coin to a doe- 
tor in the city, but which seem ethereal 
and delicious in the wilderness, partic- 
ularly if made half an inch thick, sat- 
urated with grease, well browned, and 
eaten while at the temperature and con- 
sistency of molten lava. 

The sled is pulled up by the bank, the 
ground is cleared for a fire, wood and 
brush are cut, and the deft laborer starts 
the flame in a tent-like pyramid of kin- 
dlings no higher or broader than a tea- 
cup. This tiny fire he spreads by adding 
fuel until he has constructed and led up 
to a conflagration of logs as thick as his 
thighs, cleverly planned with a backlog 
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and glowing fire-bed, and a sapling bent 
over the hottest part to hold a pendent 
kettle on its tip. The dogs will have 
needed disciplining long before this, and 
if the driver be like many of his kind, 
and works himself into a fury, he will 
not hesitate to seize one and send his 
teeth together through its hide after he 
has beaten it until he is tired. The point 
of order having thus been raised and 
carried, the shaggy, often handsome, ani- 
mals will be minded to forget their pri- 
vate grudges and quarrels, and, seated 
on their haunches, with their intelligent 
faces toward the fire, will watch the 
cooking intently. The pocket knives or 
sheath knives of the men will be apt to 
be the only table implement in use at the 
meal. Canada had reached the possession 
of seigniorial mansions of great character 
before any other knife was brought to 
table, though the ladies used costly blades 
set in precious and beautiful handles. 
To-day the axe ranks the knife in the 
wilderness, but he who has a knife can 
make and furnish his own table—and his 
house also, for that matter. 

Supper over, and a glass of grog having 
been put down, with water from the hole 
in the ice whence the liquid for the inev- 
itable tea was gotten, the night’s rest is 
begun. The method for this varies. As 
good men as ever walked have asked 
nothing more cozy than a snug warm 
trough in the snow and a blanket or a 
robe; but perhaps fhis traveller will call 
for a shake-down of balsam boughs, with 
all the furs out of the sled for his cover- 
ing. If nicer yet, he may order a low 
hollow chamber of three sides of banked 
snow, and a superstructure of crotched 
sticks and cross-poles, with canvas thrown 
over it. Every man to his quality, of 
course, and that of the servant calls for 
simply a blanket. With that he sleeps 
as soundly as if he were Santa Claus and 
only stirred once a year. Then will fall 
upon what seems the whole world the 
mighty hush of the wilderness, broken 
only occasionally by the hoot of an owl, 
the cry of a wolf, the deep thug of the 
straining ice on the lake, or the snoring 
of the men and dogs. But if the earth 
seems asleep, not so the sky. The magic 
shuttle of the aurora borealis is ofttimes 
at work up over that North country, send- 
ing its shifting lights weaving across the 
firmament with a tremulous brilliancy 
and energy we in this country get but 
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pale hints of when we see the phenome. 
non at all. Flashing and palpitating jn- 
cessantly, the rose-tinted waves and |y- 
minous white bars leap across the sky or 
dart up and down it in manner so fan- 
tastic and so forceful, even despite their 
shadowy thinness, that travellers have 
fancied themselves deaf to some seraphic 
sound that they believed such commotion 
must produce. 

An incident of this typical journey | 
am describing would, at more than one 
season, be a meeting with some band of 
Indians going to a post with furs for bar 
ter. Though the bulk of these hunters 
fetch their quarry in the spring and 
early summer, some may come at any 
time. The procession may be only that 
of a family or of the two or more fam 
ilies that live together or as neighbors. 
The man, if there is but one group, is cer 
tain to be stalking ahead, carrying no- 
thing but his gun. Then come the wo- 
men, laden like pack-horses. They may 
have a sled packed with the furs and 
drawn by a dog or two, and an extra dog 
may bear a balanced load on his back, 
but the squaw is certain to have a spine 
warping burden of meat and a battered 
kettle and a pappoose, and whatever per 
sonal property of any and every sort she 
and her liege lord own. Children who 
can walk have to do so, but it sometimes 
happens that a baby a year and a half 
or two years old is on her back, while a 
new-born infant, swaddled in blanket 
stuff, and bagged and tied like a Bologna 
sausage, surmounts the load on the sled. 
A more tatterdemalion outfit than a band 
of these pauperized savages form it would 
be difficult to imagine. On the plains 
they will have horses dragging travoises, 
dogs with travoises, women and children 
loaded with impedimenta, a colt or two 
running loose, the lordly men riding free, 
straggling curs a plenty, babies in arms, 
babies swaddled, and toddlers afoot, and 
the whole battalion presenting at its ex- 
posed points exhibits of torn blankets, raw 
meat, distorted pots and pans, tent, poles, 
and rusty traps, in all eloquently sugges- 
tive of an eviction in the slums of a great 
city. 

I speak thus of these people not will- 
ingly, but out of the necessity of truth- 
telling. The Indian east of the Rocky 
Mountains is to me the subject of an ad- 
miration which is the stronger the more 
nearly I find him as he was in his prime. 
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It is not his fault that most of his race 
have degenerated. It is not our fault that 
we have better uses for the continent than 
those to which he put it. But it is our 
fault that he is, as I have seen him, shiv- 
ering in a cotton tepee full of holes, and 
turning around and around before a fire 
of wet wood to keep from freezing to 
death; furnished meat if he has been fierce 
enough to make us fear him, left to starve 
if he has been docile; taught, ay, forced 
to beg, mocked at by a religion he can- 
not understand, from the mouths of men 
who apparently will not understand him; 
debauched with rum, despoiled by the lust 
of white men in every form that lust can 
take. Ah, it is a sickening story. Not 
n Canada, do you say? Why, in the 
northern wilds of Canada are districts 
peopled by beggars who have been in 
such pitiful stress for food and covering 
that the Hudson ‘Bay Company has kept 
them alive with advances of provisions 
and blankets winter after winter. They 
are Indians who in their strength never 
gave the government the concern it now 
fails to show for their weakness. The 
creat fur company has thus added gen- 
erosity to its long career of just dealing 
vith these poor adult children; for it is a 
fact that though the company has made 
what profit it might, it has not, in a cen- 
tury at least, cheated the Indians, or made 
false representations to them, or lost their 
good-will and respect by any feature of 
its policy toward them. Its relation to 
them has been paternal, and they owe 
none of their degradation to it. 

[ have spoken of the visits of the na- 
tives to the posts. There are two other 
arrivals of great consequence—the coming 
of the supplies, and of the winter mail or 
packet. I have seen the provisions and 
trade goods being put up in bales in the 
great mereantile storehouse of the com- 
pany in Winnipeg—a store like a combi- 
nation of a Sixth Avenue ladies’ bazar 
and one of our wholesale grocer’s shops— 
and I have seen such weights of canned 
vegetables and canned plum-pudding and 
bottled ale and other. luxuries that I am 
sure that in some posts there is good liv- 
ing on high days and holidays if not al- 
ways. The stores are packed in parcels 
averaging sixty pounds (and sometimes 
one hundred), to make them convenient 
for handling on the portages—‘‘ for pack- 
ing them over the carries,” as our traders 
used to say. It is in following these sup- 





plies that we become most keenly sensible 
of the changes time has wrought in the 
methods of the company. The day was, 
away back in the era of the Northwest 
Company, that the goods for the posts 
went up the Ottawa from Montreal in 
great canoes manned by hardy voyageurs 
in picturesque costumes, wielding scarlet 
paddles, and stirring the forests with their 
happy songs. The scene shifted, the com- 
panies blended, and the centre of the 
trade moved from old Fort William, close 
to where Port Arthur now is on Lake 
Superior, up to Winnipeg, on the Red 
River of the North. Then the Canadians 
and their cousins, the half-breeds, more 
picturesque than ever, and manning the 
great York boats of the Hudson Bay 
Company, swept in a long train through 
Lake Winnipeg to Norway House, and 
thence by a marvellous water route all 
the way to the Rockies and the Arctic, 
sending off freight for side districts at 
fixed points along the course. The main 
factories on this line, maintained as such 
for more than a century, bear names 
whose very mention stirs the blood of 
one who knows the romantic, picturesque, 
and poetic history and atmosphere of the 
old company when it was the landlord 
(in part, and in part monopolist) of a ter- 
ritory that cut into our Northwest and 
Alaska, and swept from Labrador to Van- 
couver Island. Northward and westward, 
by waters emptying into Hudson Bay, 
the brigade of great boats worked through 
a region embroidered with sheets and 
ways of water. The system that was 
next entered, and which bore more nearly 
due west, bends and bulges with lakes 
and straits like a ribbon all curved and 
knotted. Thus, at a great portage, the 
divide was reached and crossed; and so 
the waters flowing to the Arctic, and 
one—the Peace River—rising beyond the 
Rockies, were met and travelled. This 
was the way and the method until after 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was built, 
but now the Winnipeg route is of subor- 
dinate importance, and feeds only the 
region near the west side of Hudson Bay. 
The Northern supplies now go by rail 
from Calgary, in Alberta, over the plains 
by the new Edmonton railroad. From 
Edmonton the goods go-by cart to Atha- 
basea Landing, there to be laden on a 
steamboat, which takes them northward 
until some rapids are met, and avoided by 
the use of a singular combination of ba- 
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teaux and tramway rails. After a slow 
progress of fifteen miles another steam- 
boat is met, and thence they follow the 
Athabasca, through Athabasca Lake, and 
so on up to a second rapids, on the Great 
Slave River this time, where oxen and 
carts carry them across a sixteen-mile 
portage to a screw steamer, which finishes 
the three-thousand-mile journey to the 
North. Of course the shorter branch 
routes, distributing the goods on either 
side of the main track, are still traversed 
by canoes and hardy fellows in the old 
way, but with shabby accessories of cos- 
tume and spirit. These boatmen, when 
they come to a portage, produce their 
tomplines, and ‘‘ pack” the goods to the 
next waterway. By means of these 
‘* lines” they carry great weights, resting 
on their backs, but supported from their 
skulls, over which the strong straps are 
passed. 

The winter mail-packet, starting from 
Winnipeg in the depth of the season, goes 
to all the posts by dog train. The letters 
and papers are packed in great boxes and 
strapped to the sleds, beside or behind 


which the drivers trot along, cracking 
their lashes and pelting and cursing the 
dogs. A more direct course than the old 
Lake Winnipeg way has usually bee 
followed by this packet; but it is thoug) 
that the route vid Edmonton and At}, 
abasca Landing will serve better yet, so 
that another change may be made. Thijs 
is a small exhibition as compared witl, 
the brigade that takes the supplies, or 
those others that come plashing dow 
the streams and across the country wit); 
the furs every year. But only fancy 
how eagerly this solitary semiannual mai) 
is waited for! It is a little speck on the 
snow-wrapped upper end of all North 
America. It cuts a tiny trail, and here 
and there lesser black dots move off from 
it to cut still slenderer threads, zigzagging 
to the side factories and lesser posts; but 
we may be sure that if human eyes could 
see so far, all those of the white men in 
all that vast tangled system of trading 
centres would be watching the little car 
avan, until at last each pair fell upon the 
expected missives from the throbbing 
world this side of the border. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
BY HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Shird Paper. 


XII. 
MMEDIATELY after General Pierce's 


election to the Presidency, in 1852, he 
offered Hawthorne the Liverpool consul- 
ate, an office then considered the most 
lucrative of all the foreign appointments 
in the Presidential gift, and soon after his 
inauguration he gave him that place. 

In July, 1853, Hawthorne and his fami- 
ly sailed for England. 

A few of his letters are here given, 
which speak of some of his annoyances 
at the prospect of his official emoluments 
being decreased by legislation, and of 
some other matters of public and private 
concern. 


LiverPooL, March 30, 1854. 

My DEAR BrRIDGE,—You are welcome home, 
and I heartily wish I could see Mrs. Bridge 
and yourself and little Marian by our English 
fireside. 

I like my office well enough, but any official 
duties and obligations are irksome to me be- 
yond expression. Nevertheless, the emolu- 
ments will be a sufficient inducement to keep 


me here, though they are not above a quarte1 
part what some people suppose them. 

It sickens me to look back to America. 1 
am sick to death of the continual fuss and 
tumult and excitement and bad blood which 
we keep up about political topics. If it were 
not for my children I should probably never 
return, but—after quitting office—should go 
to Italy, and live and die there. If Mrs. Bridge 
and you would go too, we might form a littl 
colony amongst ourselves, and see our children 
grow up together. But it will never do to de- 
prive them of their native land, which I hope 
will be a more comfortable and happy residence 
in their day than it has been in ours. In my 
opinion, we are the most miserable people on 
earth. 

I wish you would send me the most minute 
particulars about Pierce—how he looks and 
behaves when you meet him, how his health 
and spirits are—and above all what the public 
really thinks of him—a point which I am ut- 
terly unable to get at throngh the newspapers. 
Give him my best regards, and ask him wheth- 
er he finds his post any more comfortable than 
I prophesied it would be. 

I have a great deal more to say, but defer 
it to future letters. Mrs. Hawthorne sends her 
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love to Mrs. Bridge. She is not very well, 
ieing unfavorably affected by this wretched 
climate. The children flourish, and will, I 
think, be permanently benefited by their resi- 
dence here. 

Write me often, for I have now learned to 
iow how valuable a friend’s letters are in a 
Most truly yours, 

NATH HAWTHORNE. 


foreign land. 


U. 8S. Consuiate, LiveRPooL, April 17, "54. 

DEAR BripGE,—I trust you received my let- 
ter written a fortnight or thereabouts ago. 

As you are now in Washington, and, of 
course, in frequent communication with Pierce, 
I want you to have a talk with him on my af- 
fairs. O'Sullivan, who arrived here a day or 
two ago, tells me that a bill is to be brought 
forward in relation to Diplomatie and Consu- 
lar oftices, and that, by some of its provisions, 
a salary is to be given to certain of the Con- 
sulates. I trust in Heaven’s mercy that no 
change will be made as regards the emolu- 
ments of the Liverpool Consulate—unless, in- 
deed, a salary is to be given in addition to the 
fees; in which case I should receive it very 
thankfully. This, however, is not to be ex- 
pected; and if Liverpool is tonched at all, it 
will be to limit its emoluments by a fixed sal- 
ary—which will render the office not worth 
any man’s holding. It is impossible (especial- 
ly for a man with a family and keeping any 
kind of an establishment) not to spend a vast 
deal of money here. The office, unfortunately, 
is regarded as one of great dignity, and puts 
the holder on a level with the highest society, 
and compels him to associate on equal terms 
with men who spend more than my whole in- 
come on the mere entertainments and other 
trimmings and embroidery of their lives. Then 
I feel bound to exercise some hospitality tow- 
ard my own countrymen. I keep out of so- 
ciety as much as I decently can, and really 
practise as stern an economy as ever I did in 
my life; but, nevertheless, 1 have spent many 
thousands of dollars in the few months of my 
residence here, and cannot reasonably hope to 
spend less than six’ thousand per annum, even 
after all the expenditure of setting up an es- 
tablishment is defrayed. All this is for the 
mere indispensable part of my living, and un- 
less I make a hermit of myself, and deprive my 
wife and children of all the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of our English residence, I must in- 
evitably exceed the sum named above. Every 
article of living has nearly doubled in cost with- 
inayear. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world for me to run in debt, even taking my 
income at $15,000 (out of which all the clerks, 
etc., are to be paid), the largest sum that it 
ever reached in Crittenden’s time. He had no 
family but a wife, and lived constantly at a 
boarding-house, and nevertheless went home, 
as he assured me, with an aggregate of only 
$25,000, derived from his official savings. 

Now the American public can never be made 
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to understand such a statement as the above, 
and they would grumble awfully if more than 
six thousand per annum were allowed for a 
Consul’s salary ; yet it would not be worth my 
keeping at ten thousand dollars. I beg and 
pray, therefore, that Pierce will look at the 
reason and common-sense of this business, and 
not let Mr. Dudley Mann shave off so much as 
a half-penny from my official emoluments. 
Neither do I believe that we have a single Con- 
sulship in any part of the world the net emol- 
uments of which overpay the trouble and re- 
sponsibility of the office. If these are lessened 
tk. incumbent must be compelled to turn his 
official position to account by engaging in com- 
merce—a course which ought not to be per- 
mitted, and which no Liverpool Consul has 
ever adopted. 

After all, it is very possible that no change 
is contemplated as regards the large Consul- 
ships. Ifso, I beg Mr. Dudley Mann’s pardon. 

Tell the President that I was a guest at a 
public entertainment the other day where his 
health was drunk standing immediately after 
those of the Queen and the Royal family. When 
the rest of the party sat down, I remained on 
my legs and returned thanks iu a very pretty 
speech, which was received with more cheering 
and applause than any other during the dinner. 
I think it was altogether the most successful 
of my oratorical efforts, of which I have made 
several since arriving here. 

I wish you would get some of your Congres- 
sional friends to send me whatever statistical 
documents are published by Congress, and also 
any others caleulated to be of use. Iam daily 
called upon for information respecting Amer- 
ica, which I do not always possess the materials 
to give in a reliable shape. 

Your friend in haste, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


April 18, 1854 
DraR BRIDGE,— 


To drop the subject of my official emolu- 
ments aud take up your own affairs, I must 
say, after due thought, I feel somewhat de- 
sirous that you should remain at Washington, 
not on your own account, but on Pierce’s. I 
feel a sorrowful sympathy for the poor fellow 
(for God’s sake don’t show him this), and hate 
to have him left without one true friend, or 
one mau who will speak a single word of truth 
to him. There is no truer man in the world 
than yourself, and unless you have let him see 
a coolness on your part he will feel the utmost 
satisfaction in having you nearhim. You will 
soon find, if I mistake not, that you can ex- 
ercise a pretty important influence over his 
mind; and such is my confidence in your good 
judgment, and perfect faith in your honesty, 
that I doubt not your influence would be for 
his good. Of course it requires a good deal 
of tact to fill such an office as I suggest, but 
upon my honor, so far as actual power goes, I 
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would as lief have it as that of Secretary of 
State. At all events, if you did nothing else, 
you might do his heart, good.... Regards to 
Mrs. Bridge. Truly yours, 

NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


U. 8. ConsvutaTe, LiverPoon, Dec. 8, 1854. 


I should really be ashamed to tell you how 
much my income is taxed by the assistance 
which I find it absolutely necessary to render 
to American citizens who come to me in diffi- 
culty or distress. Every day there is some 
new claimant for whom the Government makes 
no provision, and whom the Consul must as- 
sist, if at all, out of his own pocket. 

It is impossible (or at any rate very disa- 
greeable) to leave a countryman to starve in 
the streets, or to hand him over to the chari- 
ties of an English workhouse; so I do my 
best for these poor devils. But I doubt wheth- 
er they will meet with quite so good treatment 
after the passage of the Consular bill. If the 
Government chooses to starve the Consul, a 
good many will starve with him. 

Your friend, N. H. 
U. S. Consutate, LiverPoo., March 23, 1855. 

Dear BripGE,—I thank you for all your ef- 
forts against this Bill, but Providence is wiser 
than we are, and, doubtless, it will all turn 
out for the best. 

All through my life I have had occasion to 
observe that what seemed to be misfortunes 
have proved in the end to be the best things 
that could possibly have happened to me; and 
so it will be with this—even though the mode 
in which it benefits me should never be made 
clear to my apprehension. - It would seem to 
be a desirable thing enough that I should have 
had a sufficient income to live comfortably 
upon for the rest of my life, without the neces- 
sity of labor; but, on the other hand, I might 
have sunk prematurely into intellectual slug- 
gishness—which now there will be no danger 
of my doing; though, with a house and land 
of my own, and a good little sum at interest 
beside, I need not be under very great anxiety 
for the future. When I contrast my present 
situation with what it was five years ago, I see 
a vast deal to be thankful for; and I still hope 
to thrive by my legitimate instrament—the 
pen. 

One consideration, which goes very far tow- 
ard reconciling me to quitting the office, is 
my wife’s health, with which the English cli- 
mate does not agree, and which I hope will be 
greatly benefited by a winter in Italy. In 
short, we have wholly ceased to regret the 
action of Congress (which, nevertheless, was 
most unjust and absurd), and are looking at 
matters on the bright side. 


I don’t see how the next Consul is to get 
along here, unless he be either a rich man or 


a rogue. God knows he will find temptations 
enough to be the latter. 
Give our best regards to Mrs. Bridge. Ho, 
I wish you could spend the next two years 
with us in Italy. ; 
Truly your friend, 
NaTH HAWTHORN! 


LIVERPOOL, April 13, 1855 


We are in good spirits—my wife and | 
about official emoluments. I shall have about 
as much money as will be good forme. Enoug), 
to educate Julian, and portion off the girls in 
a moderate way—that is, reckoning my pen as 
good for something. And if I die, or am brain 
stricken, my family will not be beggars, thie 
dread of which has often troubled me in times 
past. 

I pray Heaven that your little girl is doing 
well. We have been rather alarmed about her 
ever since you wrote that she had a congestion 
of the lungs—at least my wife has, and she 
alarmed me. But we hope and pray for the 
best. 

With our kindest regards to Mrs. Bridge, 

Your friend, mm. Wt. 


LIVERPOOL, April 26, 1855 
My DEAR BRIDGE,—May God support you 
and your wife in this great affliction. I hard 
ly feel as if so old a friend as myself could 
venture a word of consolation; but, some time 
or other, I trust you will be able to feel that, 
though it is good to have a child on earth, it 
is likewise good to have one safe in heaven. 
She will await you there, and it will seem like 
home to you now. My wife joins with me in 
the deepest sympathy for you and yours. 
Most affectionately, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


The health of Mrs. Hawthorne, always 
delicate, being unfavorably affected by 
the English climate, the President, in 
1855, considerately thought it might be 
beneficial to her, as well as gratifying to 
her husband, if he were transferred to a 
post where the climate was milder, and 
where Hawthorne himself would hold a 
diplomatic instead of a consular position. 

As I was then stationed in Washing- 
ton, the President authorized me to offer, 
in a private letter to Hawthorne, the ap 
pointment of Chargé d’Affaires at Lisbon. 

The subjoined letters show the consid- 
erations that governed the decision ar- 
rived at. 


U. 8. Consutate, LiverPooL, August 24, 1855. 
My DEAR BripGE,—I do not find it easy to 
come to any conclusion as respects the matter 
broached in your last. Many objections occur 
to me; for instance, my unacquaintance with 
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diplomacy, and my dislike of the forms and 
ceremonies amid which diplomatists spend 
their time; also that I do not understand the 
Portuguese lingo, and have not any practice in 
French as a spoken language. Furthermore, 
it is a question whether Pierce can show me 
avy farther favors without exciting the remark 
that he is doing too much for a private friend. 
It is also a question with me whether I can 
afford to take the office, it being still, accord- 
ing to Cushing’s opinion, @ mere chargéship 
with only $4500 salary; and such it must re- 
main for some months to come. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that I had better 
hold on for another year to my Consulship, 
and suffer the forfeiture of salary during my 
absence on the Continent, since it cannot be 
helped. I should not wish to keep the Portu- 
guese mission more than a year, and I think 
it would not pay its expenses for that time. 
But it was a most kind and generous thing in 
the President to entertain the idea of trans- 
ferring me thither, and you must express to him 
my sense of his kindness. My stay on the Con- 
tinent will not probably be very long. I shall 
merely establish Mrs. Hawthorne there, and re- 
turn. 

On the other hand, it will be so delightful 
to carry her to a delicious climate, and to re- 
main there with her, that I feel no small hes- 
itation in absolutely deciding to refuse the 
Portuguese place, should it be offered me. I 


hope Pierce will not offer it, for I cannot, an- 
swer for myself that I shall do what really 


seems to me the wisest thing—that is, 
fuse it. 

You will observe that the higher rank and 
position of a Minister, as compared with a Con- 
sul, have no weight with me. This is not the 
kind of honor of which I am ambitious. 

With best regards to Mrs. Bridge, 

Your friend, 
NatH HAWTHORNE. 


re- 


U. 8. ConsuLate, LIvERPOOL, Aug 31, 1855 

DeAR BRIDGE,—I wrote you per last steam- 
er in reference to what you suggested about the 
Lisbon mission. My ideas have not changed as 
respects the inexpediency of my taking that 
post should it be offered me. I shall act more 
wisely to remain here, where I have gained 
some facility in transacting the business; and 
(unless Congress interferes unfavorably with 
the present arrangement) I think this Consul- 
ate will be as good as the Lisbon mission, in a 
pecuniary way. 

But, though I conclude not to go thither my- 
self, lam going to send Mrs. Hawthorne to Lis- 
bon in my stead. The O’Sullivans have ear- 
nestly invited her to come; and as they spent 
a considerable time with us in England, she is 
on the most affectionate terms with them, and 
has consented to go. This relieves me of a very 
great care and anxiety. It is not improbable 
that I shall wish to pay her a short visit before 
spring, but I might go and come in a fortnight 


or three weeks. Julian remains with me in 
England. Mrs. Hawthorne and the other two 
children will probably sail in the course of a 
month. If O'Sullivan goes to Vienna he can 
convoy my wife to Malta, or to any part of 
Italy. Her health is better than it was, but I 
think it best to be on the safe side by sending 
her out of England. 

I made a blunder in my last letter to you. 
A new appointment to Lisbon would at once 
enable me to receive the increased salary of 

7500, I don’t want it, however. 
Truly yours, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


LIVERPOOL, June 6, 1856. 
DEAR BRIDGE,— 


You will see by the newspapers that John 
Bull is in a pretty high state of excitement in 
relation to American affairs; but, in my opin- 
ion, Frank Pierce has taken the right course to 
bring matters to an amicable settlement. The 
recognition of Walker was a prudent measure 
as well as a decided one. It has angered the 
British, and has mortified them to the heart’s 
core; but it has satisfied them that we are in 
earnest, and that their further action will be 
in peril of a war, which they would be very 
loth to encounter. They show unmistakable 
tokens of backing out. I should have been 
glad if intelligence of Grafton’s dismissal had 
accompanied that of the recognition, for it 
seems impossible that our Government can 
mean to retain him there,and any delay only 
serves to keep the sore open. 

I am expecting Mrs. Hawthorne back from 
Madeira in about ten days. The last accounts 
of her health have been encouraging, but I see 
little reason to think that she will be able to 
encounter another English winter. Unless she 
proves to be perfectly cured of her cough, I 
shall make arrangements to give up the Con- 
sulate in the latter part of autumn, and we 
will be off for Italy. I wish I were a little 
richer, but when I compare my situation with 
what it was before the publication of the Sear- 
let Letter, I have reason to be satisfied with 
my run of luck. And, to say the truth, I had 
rather not be too prosperous. It may be super- 
stition, but it seems to me that the bitter is 
very apt to come with the sweet, and bright 
sunshine casts a dark shadow. So I content 
myself with a moderate portion of sugar and 
about as much sunshine as that of an English 
summer’s day. In this view of the matter I 
am disposed to thank God for the gloom and 
chill of my early life, in the hope that my share 
of adversity came then when I bore it alone, 
and therefore it need not come now when the 
cloud would involve those whom I love. 

I make my plans to return to America in 
about two years from this time. For my own 
part, I should be willing to stay abroad much 
longer, and perhaps even to settle permanently 
in Italy; but the children must not be kept 
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away so long as to lose their American char- 
acteristics, otherwise they would be exiles and 
outcasts through life. 

Give my most sincere regards to Mrs. Bridge. 
I shall have few pleasanter anticipations when 
I return to America than that of seeing you 
both. Your friend, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


LIVERPOOL, June 20, 1856 


You pain me by your gloomy view of polit- 
ical affairs, but I have great hope and faith 
that all will turn out well. As regards our re- 
lations with England, the course of our Goy- 
ernment deserves all praise, and the result is 
a triumph that will be felt and recognized 
long hereafter. Frank has brought us safely 
and honorably through a great crisis, and Eng- 
land begins now to understand her own posi- 
tion and ours, and will never again assume the 
tone which hitherto she has always held tow- 
ard us. 

Mrs. Hawthorne arrived at Southampton 
about a fortnight since, in much better health 
than I expected to see her, with little or no 
cough or other disorder of any kind. She 
thinks, with great certainty, that she can safe- 
ly spend another winter in England, and, if so, 
I shall not resign until the next Administration 
comes in. She is now staying at a country 
house near Southampton, but I shall establish 
her in the neighborhood of London in the be- 
ginning of July. 

I am sorry Frank has not the nomination if 
he wished it. Otherwise I am glad he is out of 
the scrape. 

With best regards to Mrs. Bridge, 

Your friend, 
Nati HAWTHORNE. 


LivERPOOL, Dec. 19, 1856. 

Dear BripGe,— Your being located at Wash- 
ington may, perhaps, enable you to assist me 
in a matter which I wish to have suitably ar- 
ranged. I do not wish to retain the Consulate 
for any long period under the next Administra- 
tion; and I intend to leave England for the 
Continent early in the ensuing autumn, unless 
Mr. Buchanan should take it into his head to 
remove me (which I do not see why he should, 
as we are personally friends, and there are no 
official grounds against me). I shall resign, to 
take effect on the thirty-first of August at fur- 
thest, and I wish the fact to be communicated 
to him at the proper time, as he will doubtless 
be glad to have the office at his disposal. If 
he wishes for it sooner than the time above 
mentioned, he will have to make the vacancy ; 
and in view of the possibility that he may 
choose to do so, I do not like to do what, in 
effect, would be asking for a few months of of- 
ficial tenure; but I authorize you to let my 
purpose be known in the proper quarter, and I 
shall consider myself bound in honor to resign 
at the time stated. God knows I am weary of 
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the office, and would not have kept it a great 
while longer under any circumstances. 

Mrs. Hawthorne and the children are now 
residing in Southport, a little watering-place 
in this vicinity, and I am happy to say that 
her health is essentially improved. A year or 
two in Italy will, with God’s blessing, entirely 
set her up. 

Remember me kindly to Frank when you see 
him. With my best regards to Mrs. Bridge, 

Truly yours, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


LIVERPOOL, Jan. 15, 1857. 

DEAR BrIDGE,—Yours of the 23d ult. is re- 
ceived, and I have read it with much interest, 
I regret that you think so doubtfully (or, rath- 
er, despairingly) of the prospects of the Union: 
for I should like well enough to hold on to 
the old thing. And yet I must confess that | 
sympathize to a large extent with the North- 
ern feeling, and think it is about time for us 
to make a stand. If compelled to choose, I go 
for the North. At present we have no coun- 
try—at least, none in the sense an Englishman 
has a country. I never conceived, in reality, 
what a true and warm love of country is till 
I witnessed it in the breasts of Englishmen, 
The States are too various and too extended to 
form really one country. New England is 
quite as large a lump of earth as my heart can 
readily take in. 

Don’t let Frank Pierce see the above, or he 
would turn me out of office, late in the day as 
it is. However, I have no kindred with, nor 
leaning toward, the Abolitionists. 


To return to Frank Pierce, is it true that he 
thinks of returning into the Senate? I see 
nothing better to be done. He must have an 
occupation, and this would give him one, as 
well as a dignified and useful position. And 
it would afford him an opportunity to explain 
himself to the country, and to win a better 
fame than he now retires with. But could he 
be elected ? 

I wrote to you a short time since, communi- 
cating my purpose to resign at an early date, 
under Buchanan’s Administration, and author- 
izing you to communicate the purpose to the 
President-elect. I think by next steamer (or 
very soon, at any rate) I had better write a 
formal letter of resignation, and send it to your 
care, to be delivered as soon as the new Admin- 
istration comes in. My successor could then 
be nominated before the Senate adjourns, and, 
on many accounts, I should like to know who 
it will be. He wiil have a difficult post, and 
not a lucrative one, for my English clerks will 
retire with me, and he cannot supply their 
places with Americans at twice the expense. 
The new Consul should be a hard-working 
man of business, for the emoluments of the of- 
fice will no longer admit of his devolving its 
duties on subordinates. It is really a pity 
that such a comfortable berth should have 
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peen spoiled, but it has served my turn pretty 
well . 

Mrs. Hawthorne is tolerably well, and the 
children perfectly so. With kindest regards 
to Mrs. Bridge, 

Most truly yours, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


LIVERPOOL, Feby. 13, 1857. 

DeaR BripGE, —I enclose a letter to the 
President (viz., Buchanan, but I cannot ad- 
dress him as such by name until after the 
fourth of March) resigning my office, to take 
effect on and after the 3lst of August next. 
(his I wish you to deliver as soon as you think 
proper after the Inauguration. If he wants 
the office sooner, he is welcome to remove me, 
but I should suppose, as it could not be done 
without some slight odium, that he would pre- 
fer my offered resignation. 

Mrs. Hawthorne and the children are all 
pretty well, and still continue at Southport. 
Mrs. H. and myself intend to travel about Eng- 
land and Scotland pretty extensively between 
now and August, and we shall leave the chil- 
dren at Southport under the care of the gov- 
erpess until we all go to the Continent to- 
gether. 

It will be a great relief to me to find myself 
a private citizen again; and I think the old 
literary instincts and habits will begin to re- 
vive in due season. I doubt, however, wheth- 
er I publish a book until after my return to 
the United States, which probably will not be 
in less than two years. I expect to live be- 
yond my income while on the Continent, but 
hope to bring myself up again after my return 
with my literary labor, and the economy of 
living on my own homestead. 


I wish you would see Pierce, and beg him, 
from me, to say one word to Buchanan in ref- 
erence to O'Sullivan. He has spent more than 
his income during all the time that he has been 
at Lisbon, until since the commencement of the 
present year. If turned out now he is irre- 
mediably ruined. He is (as Pierce well knows) 
a most excellent Minister; and I do entreat 
him, by all the love I feel for him (Pierce, I 
mean), to do O’Sullivan this kindness. 

My best regards to Mrs. Bridge. 

Your friend, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


Early in the third year of Hawthorne’s 
residence at Liverpool he became weary 
of his position, and contemplated resign- 
ing it. He had realized enough to live 
upon ‘‘ with comfortable economy,” his 
income from his literary work was consid- 
erable and increasing, and he wished to 
travel about England and Scotland, and 
to spend some years upon the Continent 
before returning to America. The con- 
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sulate had become less profitable, and, 
more than all, the climate of England 
had proved injurious to Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s health. This last and weightiest 
consideration was obviated for a time by 
an invitation from Mr. and Mrs. O’Sulli- 
van to spend the winter with them in 
Lisbon and Madeira. So great benefit to 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s health resulted from 
the visit that the contemplated resigna- 
tion was deferred until after the election 
of President Buchanan. At length Haw- 
thorne determined to resign, and he au- 
thorized me to inform the President of 
his purpose, at the same time enclosing 
to me his resignation, which was duly 
delivered. 

In the September next ensuing, a new 
Consul was sent to relieve Hawthorne, 
and he gladly returned to the condition 
of a private citizen. He had at different 
times held three offices under the United 
States government, viz., those of Weigher 
and Gauger in the Boston Custom-house, 
of Surveyor in the Salem Custom-house, 
and, finally, of Consul at Liverpool. In 
all these places he for the time subordi- 
nated his finer and higher faculties to 
his matter-of-fact duties, and applied his 
common-sense to the prosaic tasks that 
those commercial offices imposed. In all 
of them he performed his obligations 
faithfully, and to the entire satisfaction 
of the government and of those persons 
with whom he had official intercourse. I 
received the following letter from Haw- 
thorne after his successor had been ap- 
pointed. 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 17, 1857. 

DeaR BriIDGE,—I have received your letter 
and the not unwelcome intelligence that there 
is another Liverpool Consul now in exist- 
ence. It is a pity you did not tell me how 
soon he will be here, for that is a point which 
must have a good deal of influence on my own 
movements. Iam going to set out for Paris 
in a day or two with my wife and children, 
and shall leave them there while I return to 
await my successor. Poor fellow! being such 
as you describe him, he will soon find the re- 


‘sources of the Consulate too narrow for him. 


I expect great pleasure and improvement 
during my stay on the Continent, and shall 
come home at last somewhat reluctantly. Your 
pledge in my behalf of a book shall be honored 
in due time if God pleases; but I doubt much 
whether I do anything more than observe and 
journalize while I remain abroad. It would 
be a crowning pleasure to Mrs. Hawthorne and 
me if Mrs. Bridge and you could join us in 
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Italy. It is within the bounds of possibility 
that we may yet meet there. 

Mrs. H. and the children are now a hundred 
miles off, at Leamington, in the centre of Eng- 
land, or she would cordially join me in regards 
and remembrances to yourself and wife. 

Your friend, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


Xi 


In the story of Hawthorne's life in 
England, there is nothing more charac- 
teristic, nothing more noble, than his care 
for those Americans who came to him 
for advice or aid. Besides numerous in- 
stances of generosity never heard of by 
the public, there was a notable one in the 
case of Miss Delia Bacon, casually men 
tioned in Our Old Home, under the head 
of ‘‘ Recollections of a Gifted Woman.” 

Without assuming any credit for his 
action in the case, or referring to his dis- 
interested aid to one who had no other 
claim upon him than that she was a 
lonely and friendless country-woman, he 
describes her patient labor in pursuit of 
what she devoutly believed to be the true 
secret of Shakespeare’s identity. 

Whether her theories were wholly vi- 
sionary or not, she had the courage of her 
convictions, opposed as they were to the 
seitled belief of the rest of the world, and 
she lived and died a martyr to the truth 
of history, as she regarded it. 

When this singular woman had ex- 
hausted all her financial means, when 
her family and friends declined to assist 
her unless she would give up her chimer- 
ical pursuit and return to America, she, 
almost despairingly, appealed to Haw- 
thorne; and he responded in a way that 
displayed the nobleness of his heart— 
the way in which he aided the forlorn 
enthusiast in her direst need. It gives 
one a higher estimate of human nature 
to hear of such unselfishness, such un- 
wearied patience, and such rare delicacy 
as were exhibited by Hawthorne in ex- 
tending the moral and material aid which 
she was too proud to solicit. 

The interesting Life of Delia Bacon, 
by Theodore Bacon, published in 1888, 
contains some twenty letters of Haw- 
thorne’s—therein for the first time made 
public—which charmingly display, in the 
words of Mr. Bacon, ‘‘ the noble generos- 
ity, the unwearying patience, the exqui- 
site considerateness with which for two 
years he (Hawthorne) gave unstinted 
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help, even of that material sort which 
she would not ask for, to this lon 
country-woman.” 

In a postscript to one of these lett, 
to Miss Bacon, Hawthorne writes, in 
most apologetic terms: ‘‘ You say noth 
about the state of your funds. Pard 
me for alluding to the subject, but 
promised me to apply to me in case 
need. Iam ready.” Could an offe: 
assistance be more delicately expressed 

If there were no other proof of Ha 
thorne’s appreciative regard for 
friendless, it shines forth brightly 
these private letters. 

In 1860 Hawthorne returned to 1 
country, after a seven years’ absence, a) 
found the nation embroiled in an ang 
contest between the two great politic 
parties of the day, and he viewed wit 
the utmost solicitude the premonito: 
symptoms of civil war, apparent in 
press and in Congress. 

Early in the year next following, thi 
war-cloud burst, and the struggle co 
tinued for four years of tremendous e! 
fort and sacrifice on the part of thos: 
who strove to destroy the Union, as we 
as of their opponents, who, happily, wer: 
able to preserve it. 

It is well known that Hawthorne was 
a Democrat in principle. He was, how 
ever, neither extreme nor narrow in his 
views, nor did he ever take an active part 
in political controversies. His Life of 
Pierce was written from personal friend 
ship and the true spirit of comradeship 
Political preference had little controlling 
force in the matter. 

In regard to Hawthorne’s politics, let 
me here revert to our college days and 
to the Presidential election of 1824, which 
was preceded by the usual political ex 
citements, into which boys, as well as 
men, entered zealously. The students 
showed their individual preferences as 
strongly as, and much more disinterested 
ly than, the average voter at the outside 
polls. At that time Pierce, Cilley, Haw 
thorne, and the writer were enthusiastic 
supporters of General Jackson. 

In later years, when the doctrine of 
abolition was prominently brought for- 
ward, Hawthorne, like conservative men 
of all parties, was outspoken against it. 
He held that the Constitution was valid 
and binding upon all the States, and that 
no one who did not recognize a higher 
law could honestly interfere with the in- 
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stitutions of the Southern States, as guar- 
inteed to them by the Constitution. 

But when the South declared for dis- 
nion, and fired on the old flag at Fort 
Sumter, Hawthorne, as did most North- 
eyn Democrats, unhesitatingly took his 
stand with the North, and strongly es- 
noused the cause of the Union. 

' Like many other loyal men, he almost 
lespaired of success ; but he wished to 
cht to the death for the northern slave 
States, and let the rest go. He had no 
sympathy with the South during the re- 
ellion, but he rejoiced in every Union 
vietory, and approved and applauded the 
cranting of liberal military supplies, and 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. In 
short, he was a Democrat before the re- 
bellion, a War Democrat after it broke 
out, 

XIV. 

My own duties as Paymaster-General 
in charge of a naval bureau at Washing- 
ton were too arduous and engrossing to 
allow much time to be given to private 
matters either of interest or friendship, 
vet I was glad to have a month’s visit 
from Hawthorne in March and April of 
1862. 

He went occasionally to Congress, to 
the White House, and to other places of 
interest in Washington. He visited some 
of the neighboring battle-fields in com- 
pany with Mrs. Bridge and Dicey, the 
English writer, and he made an excur- 
sion to MeClellan’s headquarters, anoth- 
er to Harper's Ferry, and a steamer trip 
with me to Norfolk. 

During his visit he met many distin- 
guished men, and gained a much clearer 
view of the war than he had before. His 
clever article in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1862, entitled ‘‘Chiefly about War Mat- 
ters,” embodied the results of his obser- 
vations. 

The letter next following speaks of the 
Wayside, which was just finished, and 
gives some of Hawthorne’s views in rela- 
tion to the war, as do the two letters im- 
mediately following it. 


Conconrp, May 26, 1861. 

I am about making the final disbursements 
on account of my house, which, of course, has 
cost me three times the sum calculated upon. 
I suppose every man, in summing up the cost 
of a honse, feels considerably like a fool; but 
it is the first time, and will be the last, that I 
make a fool of myself in this particular way. 
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At any rate, the result is a pretty and conven- 
ient house enough, no larger than was neces- 
sary for my family and an occasional friend, 
and no finer than a modest position in life de- 
mands. The worst of it is, I must give up all 
thoughts of drifting about the world any more, 
and try to make myself at home in one dull 
spot. 

It is rather odd, with all my tendency to 
stick in one place, I yet find great delight in 
frequent change; so that, in this point of view, 
I had better not have burdened myself with 
taking a house upon my back. Such change 
of quarters as makes up the life of you Naval 
men might have suited me. 

The war, strange to say, has had a beneficial 
effect upon my spirits, which were flagging 
wofully before it broke out. But it was de- 
lightful to share in the heroic sentiment of the 
time, and to feel that I had a country, a con- 
sciousness which seemed to make me young 
again. One thing, as regards this matter, I 
regret, and one Iam glad of. The regrettable 
thing is that I am too old to shoulder a musket 
myself, and the joyful thing is that Julian is 
too young. He drills constantly with a com- 
pany of lads, and he means to enlist as soon 
as he reaches the minimum age; but I trust 
that we shall either be victorious or vanquished 
before that time. Meantime (though I approve 
of the war as much as any man) I don’t quite 
understand what we are fighting for, or what 
definite result can be expected. If we pummel 
the South ever so hard they will love us none 
the better for it; and even if we subjugate 
them, our next step should be to cut them 
adrift. Lf we are fighting for the annihilation 
of slavery, to be sure it may be a wise object, 
and offers a tangible result, and the only one 
which is consistent with a future reunion be- 
tween North and South. A continuance of the 
war would soon make this plain to us, and we 
should see the expediency of preparing our 
black brethren for future citizenship by allow- 
ing them to fight for their own liberties and 
educating them through heroic influences. 

Whatever happens next, I must say that I 
rejoice that the old Union is smashed. We 
never were one people, and never really had a 
country since the Constitution was formed. 

I trust you mean to come and bring Mrs. 
Bridge to see us this summer. I shall like my 
house twice as well when you have looked at 
it. Weare all well. Write again. 

Your friend, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


Concorp, Oct. 12, 1861. 
DEAR BRIDGE,— 


I am glad you take such a hopeful view of 
our national prospects so far as regards the 
war; but my own opinion is that no nation 
ever came safe and sound through such a con- 


founded difficulty as this of ours. For my 
part I don’t hope, nor indeed wish, to see the 
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Union restored as it was. Amputation seems 
to me much the better plan, and all we ought 
to fight for is the liberty of selecting the point 
where our diseased members shall be Jopt off. 
I would fight to the death for the northern 
slave States, and let the rest go. 

I fully expected that you would pay me at 
least a flying visit while at the North this sum- 
mer, but I suppose your time was brief and 
filled up with more essential matters. 

I have not found it possible to occupy my 
mind with its usual trash and nonsense during 
these anxious times, but, as the autumn ad- 
vances, I find myself sitting down to my desk 
and blotting successive sheets of paper, as of 
yore. Very likely I may have something ready 
for the public long before the public is ready 
to receive it. 

We are all very well, and, in spite of public 
troubles, have spent a quiet and happy sum- 
mer. I am glad Mrs. Bridge has had a little 
respite from Washington life, and heartily wish 
you had been with her. But honest men are 
of too much value and too rare to be spared 
from their posts in these times. 

Do write again, and enlighten me so far as 
you may as to what is going on. 

Your friend, 
NATH HAWTHORNE. 


Concorp, Feb. 14, 1862 

DeaR BripGr,— Your proposition that I 
should pay a visit to Washington is very tempt- 
ing, and I should accept it if it were not for 
several “ ifs "—neither of them, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient obstacle in itself, but, united, pretty diffi- 
cult to overcome. For instance, I am not very 
well, being mentally and physically languid; 
but I suppose there is about an even chance 
that the trip and change of scene might supply 
the energy which I lack. Also, I am pretend- 
ing to write a book; and though I am nowise 
diligent about it. still, each week finds me a 
little more advanced, and I am now at a point 
where I do not like to leave it entirely. More- 
over, I ought not to spend money needlessly in 
these hard times, for it is my opinion that the 
book trade, and everybody connected with it, 
is bound to fall to zero before the war and the 
subsequent embarrassments come to an end. 

I might go on multiplying “ifs,” but the 
above are enough. Nevertheless, as I said, I 
am greatly tempted by your invitation, and it 
is not impossible that, in the course of a few 
weeks, I may write to ask you if it still holds 
good. Meanwhile I send yon enclosed a re- 
spectable old gentleman, who my friends say 
is very like me, and may serve as my represent- 
ative. If you will send me a similar one of 
yourself, I shall be truly obliged. 

Frank Pierce came here and spent a night, a 
week or two since, and we mingled our tears 
and condolences for the state of the Country. 
Pierce is truly patriotic, and thinks there is 
nothing left for us but to fight it out, but I 
should be sorry to take his opinion implicitly 





as regards our chances in the future. He j< 
bigoted to the Union, and sees nothing by; 
ruin without it; whereas I (if we can on), 1 
the boundary far enough south) should ; 
much regret an ultimate separation. A fey 
weeks will decide how this is to be, for, unless 
a powerful Union feeling shall be developed | 
the military successes that seem to be settin, 
in, we ought to turn our attention to the bes; 
mode of resolving ourselves into two natio 
It would be too great an absurdity to spend « 
our Northern strength for the next generati: 
in holding on to a people who insist on bei 
let locse. If we do hold them, I should thi 
Sumner’s Territorial plan the best way. 

I trust your health has not suffered by th 
immense occupation which the war must hay: 
brought upon you. The country was fortunat: 
in having a man like yourself in so responsib\k 
a situation—“ faithful found among the fait! 
less.” 

My wife and family are quite well, and send 
their kindest regards to Mrs. Bridge and you 
self. Your friend, 

NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


P.S.—I ought to thank you for a shade 
map of negrodom,* which you sent me a littl 
while ago. What a terrible amount of troub) 
and expense in washing that sheet white, an: 
after all I am afraid we shall only variegate it 
with blood and dirt. 


After his month’s visit to the capital 
Hawthorne returned home, much im 
proved in health and spirits. The chang: 
of climate and scene, the relief from liter 
ary work, find the excitement of the war 
spirit effervescing all around him, seem 
ed to have a beneficial effect upon him, 
and he went back to Concord with ap 
parently renewed strength. 


ConcorD, Aprii 13, 1862. 

DEAR BRIDGE,—Yours enclosing two photo- 
graphs of Prof. Henry is received. 

I reached home safe and sound ou Thursday 
after a very disagreeable journey. 

It was a pity I did not wait one day longer, 
so as to have shared in the joyful excitement 
about the Pittsburg victory and the taking ot 
Island No. 10. 

I found the family in good health, except 
that Una has a cold, and Rosebud is blossom- 
ing out with the mumps, which the other two 
children will probably take in due course. 

They all think me greatly improved by the 
journey and absence, and are grateful to Mrs. 
Bridge and yourself for your kind attentions. 

Your friend ever, 
NaTH HAWTHORNE. 


* This refers to a map showing the proportion 
of negroes to whites in the different slave States, as 
indicated by darker or lighter shades. 
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The letters just given show that though 
Hawthorne came to Washington ‘‘ feeling 
not very well,” he returned greatly im- 
proved by the journey and the social life 
at the capital. 

In that year and the one next follow- 
ing he published Our Old Home, and 
did some other literary work, but the 
springs of life were running low, and the 
creat brain was growing tired. 

His lassitude increased, and he failed 
gradually, till, on that last journey with 
Pierce towards the White Mountains, the 
volume of his life was closed. 

The sad news reached me in Washing- 
ton at a time when I was confined to my 
room by an accident, and I could not 
have the melancholy privilege of look- 
ing once more on that loved face. Nor 
could I join the little band of devoted 
friends who mournfully bore his body to 
its resting-place—upon the hill-top and 
under his favorite pines. 


XV. 
Pierce’s friendship for Hawthorne was 
warm and tender to the last. The health 


of the latter had been gradually failing 
for two or three years, until, in May, 1864, 


Pierce persuaded him to take a trip with 
him to the White Mountains. The trav- 
ellers had only reached Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, where they rested at the vil- 
lage hotel to refresh Hawthorne from the 
fatigue resulting from the journey. 

On retiring that last sad night they oc- 
cupied connecting rooms, with the door 
open between them. 

Hawthorne slept quietly at first, and 
Pierce went in once or twice during the 
night to see to the invalid’s comfort. A 
little after midnight he found him lying 
in what seemed a quiet sleep; but it was 
the ‘‘ sleep that knows no waking.” 

Hawthorne had died apparently with- 
out a struggle. 

Five years afterwards Pierce himself 
died. 

XVI. 

Unquestionably Nathaniel Hawthorne 
owed much of the success in his career to 
the cheerful aid and encouragement of 
his wife. She held up his hands when 
he was listless or despairing, she made 
his home a happy one, and she brought 
out the sunshine of his nature even when 
the clouds of life were darkest. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Haw- 
thorne was a woman of highly intellect- 


ual gifts. Capable of thoroughly appre- 
ciating her husband’s rare qualities, and 
always ready and earnest to cheer and 
brighten his path, their union was most 
fortunate, and the world owes much to 
the wife’s felicitous influence over her 
gifted husband for the results of his liter- 
ary labors. 

I have thought that, as a corollary 
to the foregoing sketches of Hawthorne, 
some of his wife’s letters to me might fit- 
tingly be contributed as suitable accesso- 
ries in showing his manliness and loving 
devotion to his wife and family, as well 
as in displaying more fully some of his 
finer characteristics. 


Concorp, July 4, 1845. 

My DEAR S1r,—I wrote you a long letter 
some days since, which, not meeting entire ap- 
proval from my lord, 1 laid aside. It was only 
a freak of fancy that was condemned, however, 
and so I will write the same letter over again, 
with that omission, for in all matters of taste 
and fitness he is absolutely correct. I must 
say to you again that I like your book very 
much for various reasons. Its truth and sin- 
cerity and unprejudiced observation make it 
valuable, independent of its excellent sense. 
It has the grace of simplicity and ease, and is, 
at the same time, sufficiently strong. It is also 
very entertaining. I am extremely fastidious 
in books, and am seldom held fast by one, but 
this I could not bear to lay down whenever I 
had a moment to read it. For your sake I am 
glad your cruise ended so soon; yet, for the 
sake of the public, I could wish it had been 
longer, that we might have had two volumes 
instead of one. There cannot be too much of 
such true and living history of countries and 
peoples. 

How impossible to find the limit to the con- 
sequences of a good action! Through your 
magnanimous desire to benefit my husband 
you have given the public a pleasant glimpse 
of Africa. Now my husband has returned your 
favor of the past with regard to his 7'wice-told 
Tales. You first procured his appearance in a 
book, and now he introduces you in a fair vol- 
ume to the present age. 

With regard to our visit to you, I fear you 
know not what you undertake. Unless I have 
a servant with me I cannot go, and a servant 
would make our party too large. I kuow that 
your hospitality is as magnificent as that of the 
Grecian hero who slew an bundred beeves to 
entertain his guests; but this is no reason why 
it should be abused. There would still be an ad- 
vantage in my taking my woman, because she 
would take the whole care of us, and we should 
be no additional trouble to your domestics. But 
are not four of us too many? I wish, too, you 
would tell me about the military arrangements 
of your citadel. Is there a great deal of mar- 
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tial music and parade, so that Una’s sleep would 
be murthered every noon? Her little life is 
rounded with a sleep every day, and if these 
naps are prevented I will not answer for her se- 
renity and agreeableness of behavior; and you 
might wish her in Jericho instead of in your 
house. I must be perfectly frank with you, 
dear sir, in another regard. The length of our 
visit to you will make a great difference about 
our household arrangements here, and there- 
fore I wish you would not think me wholly 
wanting in etiquette and propriety if I request 
you to tell me whether you desire us to stay 
one, two, or three weeks. I sincerely wish to 
know which. I believe you appointed the 25th 
of July for the appearance of our constellation 
in your heavens. Is it not so? We certainly 
could not appear before that time. Your beau- 
tiful engraving of the Transfiguration shines 
down upon us superbly all day long. _ I, too, 
should like to command gold, so as to perform 
such splendid acts for my friends. I have 
often thought it would be enchanting to be an 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and astonish people with un- 
expected pearls and diamond houses, 

Una says she wishes very much to see Mr. 
Bridge, and to go to Portsmouth and breathe 
sea-air, When I question her upon the sub- 
ject, the enthusiasm of her assent far surpasses 
our insignificant yes. In her eloquent speeches 
she always points with the forefinger of her 
right hand, which proves the legitimacy of that 
gesture in oratory. Her language continues in 
that unintelligible, divine idiom to which we 
have no grammar nor lexicon. 

My husband is spending this great day upon 
the river. He has not yet said he shall go to 
Portsmouth. He thinks he is too poor, I be- 
lieve; but I shall persuade him to the con- 
trary, I suspect. Una wishes to be remember- 
ed to you, with the gracious permission to kiss 
her lily-white hand. I am very sorry I have 
had to write with a spoiled steel pen, but per- 
haps you can make out my name. With cordial 
congratulations upon your new dignities, I am 
yours with much regard. 

8. A. HAWTHORNE. 


Saem, Dec. 20, 1846. 

DeaR Mr. BripGeE,— My husband enjoins 
upon me to answer your very welcome letters 
of August 20th and October 20th, which he 
received yesterday. As he has a high regard 
for you and an utter detestation of pen, ink, 
and paper, I am glad to relieve him of assur- 
ing you, by means of these appliances, how 
cordially we remember you, and how rejoiced 
we always are to hear of your safety and well- 
being. I find my husband calls you “ the tra- 
est and warmest friend he has in the world.” 
From him such an assurance is, in my opinion, 
equal toa crown of glory. Besides most kindly 
thinking of you from an inward impulse as a 
friend in need and deed, we are perpetually re- 
minded by the African idol upon the mantel- 
piece of Mr. Horatio Bridge. 





Una often inquires after you, and now un- 
derstands perfectly that you are upon the great 
sea in a great ship. She is still a charming 
little person, though, like the moon, she holds 
her course sometimes behind clouds and slen- 
der storms, but they can only for a short time 
conceal her shining smiles and gracious coun- 
tenance. I have never discovered any ugliness 
in her heart and behavior, for wrong has hardly 
power to cast a shadow upon her before she 
breaks forth all contrition and sweetness. She 
is in perfect health and bloom, and just now 
enchanted with the snow, which, for the first 
time, she is big enough to play with. 

Her little brother is an entire contrast to her 
ladyship. His father called him the Black 
Prince during the first weeks of his life, be 
sause he was so dark in comparison with her. 
He is decidedly, I think, a brun ; but his com- 
plexion is brilliant and his eyes dark gray, 
with long black lashes, like Mr. Hawthorne’s, 
We thought he looked very much like you at 
first, but he does not now. He is a Titan in 
strength and size, and though but six months 
old, is as large as some children of two years. 
His father declares he does not care anything 
about him because he is a boy, and so I am 
obliged to love him twice as much as I other- 
wise should. He is as pleasant and smiling as 
a summer’s day, and his temperament is very 
sturdy and comfortable, quite unlike Una’s, in 
not being at all sensitive; nor is he as deli- 
cately organized. She enjoys him very much, 
and he admires her beyond all things. 

We are residing in the most stately street in 
Salem, but our house is much too small for our 
necessities. My husband has no study, and 
his life is actually wasted this winter for want 
of one. He has not touched his desk since we 
came to Salem, nor will not, until we can re- 
move to a more convenient dwelling, I fear. 

I am very glad to have such good news of 
your book. The old and new world seem to 
agree in its favor, It certainly has had a won- 
derful success, and I am quite content that 
you are writing more. I believe that you will 
write better than ever, now that you are a 
husband and a happy man, for marriage, with 
true sentiment and comprehension, is, I think, 
a great apocalypse, and opens a new world. I 
rejoice that you have ceased to be a stray 
comet, and have come into a regular orbit, for 
I should imagine you to be a person who might 
particularly enjoy a harmonious domestic life. 

I only saw Mrs. Bridge once, and then in 
the street in Boston, after your departure, for 
I found it impossible to call upon her before 
the birth of my little boy. She was with her 
mother, and I greeted her and shook hands 
with her very cordially. She looked very 
lovely in blue, but pale. I hope I shall know 
her some day, for her face and manner promise 
a noble and lovely woman. It seems to me 
that human beings are wretched Arabs until 
they find central points in other human beings 
around which all their brightest and richest 
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sentiments shall revolve. Every true and 
happy family is a solar system that outshines 
all the solar systems in space and time. 


April 5, 1864, Concorn. 

My DEAR Mr. BripGr,—Mr. Hawthorne has 
yone upon a journey, and I opened your letter 
this morning. When you write anything I 
must not see you must put private at the top 
of the page, and then I will reverently fold up 
the letter and put it aside. 

Alas! it was no “author’s excuse” which was 
published in the Atlantic, but a most sad and 
serious trath. Mr. Hawthorne has really been 
very ill all winter, and not well, by any means, 
fora much longer time; not ill in bed, but mis; 
erable on a lounge or sofa, and quite unable to 
write a word, even a letter, and lately quite 
unable to read. I have felt the wildest anx- 
iety about him, because he is a person who has 
been immaculately well all his life, and this 
illness has seemed to me an awful dream which 
could not be true. But he has wasted away 
very much, and the suns in his eyes are col- 
lapsed, and he has had no spirits, no appetite, 
and very little sleep. Richard was not him- 
self, and his absolute repugnance to see a pby- 
sician, or to have any scientific investigation 
of his indisposition, has weighed me down like 
a millstone. I have felt such a terrible op- 
pression in thinking that all was not doing for 
his relief that might be done that sometimes I 
have scarcely been able to endure it—at mo- 


ments hardly able to fetch my breath in appre- 


hension of the possible danger. But, thank 
Heaven, Mr. Ticknor has taken him out of this 
groove of existence, and intends to keep him 
away until he is better. He has been in New 
York at the Astor House since last Tuesday 
night, a week from to-day. I have had six let- 
ters, five from Mr. Ticknor, and one at last from 
my husband, written with a very tremulous 
hand, but with a cheerful spirit. 

My dear Mr. Bridge, you, with your deep, 
warm, tender heart, can easily imagine how I 
have suffered in all this. My faith has been 
tried in its central life. I bless God it has not 
failed me; but yet I catinot conceive of myself 
as surviving any peril tomy husband. Though 
I would not complain, becanse I know that God 
must do right, and that He is also love itself. 

I should not be surprised if you should see 
Mr. Hawthorne in Washington. I wish he 
could be persuaded to stay southward until 
these piercing east winds of spring abate here. 
But he intends to go a little later to the Isles of 
Shoals, to stay until the advent of visitors in 
the fashionable season. I see that Concord is 
not the place for him. He needs the damp 
sea-air for health, comfort, and enjoyment. I 
wish, with all my heart, that our dear little 
Wayside domain could be sold advantageously 
for his sake, and that he could wander on sea- 
beaches all the rest of his days. 

The state of our country has, doubtless, ex- 
cessively depressed him. His busy imagina- 
tion has woven all sorts of sad tissues. You 
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know his indomitable, untamable spirit of in- 
dependence and self-help. This makes the con- 
dition of an invalid peculiarly irksome to him. 
He is not a very manageable baby, because he 
has so long been a self-reliant man; but his in- 
nate sweetness serves him here, as in all things, 
and he is very patient and good. ... 

With my kindest regards to Mrs. Bridge, I 
Very truly yours, 

S. A. HAWTHORNE. 


Conoorp, Mass., The Wayside, Nor. 7, 1865 

My DEAR MR. BrRIDGE,— Can you send me 
any memories or incidents of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
college life, when you were with him so 
much ? 

Iam now very much occupied in copying his 
journals, or portions of them, for papers for the 
Atlantic; and something is demanded of his life, 
and these records in his own words are the 
best of all autobiography —I mean are the 
best biography, being auto. They are very rich 
as studies of nature and man, and now and 
then a glimpse of his personal character gleams 
through in a radiant way, though he puts him- 
self aside as much as possible, as always. The 
Augusta Journal is all copied, in which I have 
ventured to put Mr. B. for your name. You 
figure there in a commanding way, being lord 
of the Manor in position and character. 

The reason I wish to have you write down 
your reminiscences is because by-and-by these 
papers will all be collected into a volume, and 
these connecting links will be wanted. The 
earliest remaining journal begins in 1835. 

I have requested his sister to write her recol- 
lections of his childhood and early youth, for 
she alone can now do that. 

It is a vast pleasure to pore over his books 
in this way. I seem to be with him in all his 
walks and observations. Such faithful, loving 
notes of all he saw never were put on paper 
before. Nothing human is considered by him 
too mean to ponder over. No bird, nor leaf, 
nor tint of earth or sky is left unnoticed. He 
is a crystal medium of all the sounds and shows 
of things, and he reverently lets everything be 
as it is, and never intermeddles, nor embellish- 
es, nor detracts. It is truth itself, and has all 
the immortal charm of truth, even in the small- 
est details. For do we not like to see even a 
common object of still-life truthfully repre- 
sented by the great masters of Dutchland? It 
is only the great masters in any art who trust 
to truth. 

I hoped to see you again, summer before the 
last, with Mrs. Bridge. My constant expecta- 
tion of seeing her prevented me from replying 
to her very kind letter. Will you tell her so 
with my love? Perhaps she will come this 
next summer, if she can bear to come now my 
king has goue, and so the cottage is no longer 
a palace. 

I shall be glad of any occasion to hear from 
you, dear Mr. Bridge. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sopnia A. HAWTHORNE. 
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THE RIVAL MINSTRELS. 
BY JAMES G. BURNETT. 


} AROUN AL RASCHID loved his harem’s maids; 
He loved his gardens, with their winding shades; 
He loved to watch his crystal fountains play; 

He loved his horses, and his courtiers gay; 

He loved all royal sports that please a king, 

But most he loved to hear his minstrels sing. 


And so it happened that his fafhe had brought 
Two rival singers to the Caliph’s court. 
Who pleased him best, full well each minstrel knew, 
Would be proclaimed the greater of the two. 
So well they pleased him that they found him loath 
To choose between them, for he loved them both. 





“Let all the nation judge,” at length said he; 
‘“Who pleases best my people, pleases me.” 
Through all the land the rival poets sung; 
Their names and music were on every tongue, 
Until at last they never reached a door 

Where Fame had not sung all their songs before. 


Ben Olaf sang of deeds the Caliph wrought, 
The riches and the splendors of his court; 
The mighty warriors every nation boasts, 
And armies vanquished by the Prophet's hosts; 
How Islam’s valor was beloved, and feared; 

And when he finished, listening thousands cheered 






Mustapha’s songs were all of simpler things; 
Forgotten was the pride of earthly kings. 

He sang to-them of home, and truth, and love; 
How Allah watched his children from above. 
Close to their hearts the poet’s music crept; 
And when he finished, all the people wept. 


For though Ben Olaf charmed them with his arts, 
It was Mustapha’s songs that reached their hearts. 


FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA. 


BY 









POULTNEY 


II. 


BIGELOW. 





'N taking leave of Ulm we leave behind 
us the river of the dam and paddle, 
and enter upon the stream whose flow is 
interrupted by nothing more serious than 
a few rapids and whirlpools, and is con- 
sequently to us the Danube of sail as well 
as paddle. Our departure from the float 
of the Donau “ Ruderverein ” was attend- 
ed with every circumstance calculated to 
stimulate the vanity of men less modest 
than canoeists. For the members laid 


aside their business, congregated at the 
club-house, raised their glasses collective- 
ly and individually in our honor, express- 
ed warm affection for the President of 
the United States, joined in toasting the 
Queen of England, and drank perpetual 
concord among the three nations we rep- 
resented. The Royal Canoe Club of Lon- 
don, the New York Canoe Club, the Ruder- 
club Donau, each in turn was made the 
subject of enthusiastic eulogy and the 
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pretext for another ‘‘ Kriigerl”; and we 
are quite sure that if the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the boating men who gathered 


together on that occasion are any test of 
the general feeling of the three countries 
they represented, then Germany has in 
England and the United States a triple 
alliance compared to which that with 
Austria and Italy is as a bond of straw. 

We tore ourselves away; not that there 
was no more Ulm, or that our 
list of toasts was exhausted, but it was al- 
ready late in the afternoon, and time was 
precious. So, hoisting sail for the first 
time, and giving three hearty parting 
cheers, we turned our bows out into the 
swift current and shot down towards the 
middle arch of the stone bridge. We were 
accompanied by two members, who very 
cleverly paddled a square-sided, flat-bot- 
tomed canoe, built only for one,and which 
rested dangerously low in the water. The 
supernumerary paddler sat on deck im- 
mediately behind his mate, and both man- 
aged very skilfully. Like all Germans, 
these two were expert swimmers, or the 
sport would have been risky in such a 
stream. 

At Giinzburg we went ashore for sup- 
per, and entertained our German escort. 
They sent their canoe back to Ulm, at a 
cost of fifty pfennigs, or twelve cents, and 
had no more trouble until they got back 
to the railway station—a very convenient 
arrangement indeed, it struck us. For, 
so far as our experience goes, the canoe- 
ist is better treated in Germany than in 
America or England; the fares are low, 
and the boats carefully handled. We 
sent our boats, for instance, from Flush- 
ing to Donaueschingen—from the western 
edge of Holland to the Black Forest—a 
distance of about 450 miles, for 12.90 
marks each, or about $3 25. The boats 
arrived without a scratch, although they 
were not crated. 

Giinzburg was our first landing in Ba- 
varia; we left Wiirtemberg behind with 
Ulm, to say nothing of Baden and Prussia 
before that. We seemed indeed to be 
doing quick work, to cross in four days as 
many frontiers, and in no quicker boat 
than a canoe. The change, too, was com- 
plete; the peasants became more consery- 
ative in clinging to their broad hats and 
metal buttons. Every house had a niche 
in which the gaudily painted image of a 
saint reposed; and in the guest room of 
the tavern our beer was sipped beneath a 
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crucifix that reached from the ceiling ¢: 
the window-sill. In the gateway of | 
town wall a lamp burned night and d 
before the Virgin Mary. On all six 
was the evidence of complete devotion to 
religion. 

In this place, full of quaint bits of 
medizval architecture, we had supper 
Gulash and beer, a few more toasts to the 
pretty Kellnerin, to the ‘* Watch on the 
Rhine,” to German oarsmen, and to the 
family of storks that had their well-poised 
nest on the steep gable over the way, and 
who peered curiously in the direction of 
three little canoes which three un-Bavyari- 
an-looking men had left in charge of the 
bathing-master of Giinzburg. We parted 
shortly before the last light had faded 
from the long day. Our German friends 
took the train to Ulm. We paddled out 
into the broad rushing stream, and pitched 
our camp on a little point of meadow 
land just large enough to accommodate 
the boats comfortably, with a grove of 
trees between us and the world of possible 
disturbers. 

We had at last the luxury of tents. Not 
such as are used on shore, that smell of fer 
mented grassand mud ; that require adozen 
pegs and awkward poles; that are clumsy 
to rig and clumsier still to stow away. 
No; our tents do not touch the ground at 
all; come in contact with nothing but 
what is clean. The top is hung between 
the foremast and the mizzen; the sides 
fall gracefully about the well of the ca 
noe, and are buttoned at convenient in 
tervals along the edges. The top is so 
high that the canoeist sits comfortably on 
his floor, can read and write, sketch, or 
mend his trousers, and when he lies down 
to sleep, secures such a pleasant circula- 
tion of air as no land-tenter ever had. 
Sleeping in his boat, the moisture of the 
ground does not affect him; nor need he 
feel nervous in regard to ants, beetles, 
earwigs, scorpions, and the many restless 
insects that delight in camps; not even a 
mosquito can get at him. For the sides 
of this tent are of two different materials 
—one of ‘‘cheese-cloth,” that excludes 
mosquitoes and admits the air; the other 
of duck, that protects against bad weather. 
Each can be used in turn, or both togeth- 
er, according to circumstances. 

From behind our tent we snapped our 
fingers at the murderous mosquito mu 
sic, and fell asleep to wake at four next 
morning. And if ever the early bird 
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found profit, here was a case in point, for 
on this morning we reached Lauingen—a 
»lace of importance when this stream was 
the frontier of the Roman Empire, and 
vhen Caesar's ruled along the 
Rhine and Danube as do those of Eng- 
ind along the Indus and the Ganges. 
[he place to-day preserves interesting 
traces of every century of our era, and 
that artist hard 
to please who could not 
spend a_ useful 
here with a white umbrella 
and a box of colors. The 
houses of the town have 
had difficulty in finding 
standing-room within the 
huge walls; many of the 
streets are narrower than 
our sidewalks, and even 
these have their sky ob 
scured by many- 
buildings, 
successive 
reach out 
foot above 
head. The 
town wall is 
almost hidden by 
the dwellings that 
have overrun it 
like creeping plants 

the citizens liv- 
ing in it, under it, 
on it, and against 
it. Hardly a cor- 
ner that is not 
worth a_ study, 
hardly a house that 
would not give ma- 
terial for a chap- 
ter. It was a very 
rich town once, and 
its burghers men 
like 
Venice, 
spent their wealth 
in splendid houses and monuments that 
made their city famous. 

Lauingen suggests one of the once rich 
cities of northern Italy, the creation of 
merchant princes who thought no tax too 
heavy if it made their home more beauti- 
ful, and amidst whom to be an alderman 
was to be an artist as well as a patriot. 
Facing the central square is a town-hall 
of noble and harmonious proportions, fit 
to embellish a great capital; on one side, 
a lofty clock tower that would lose no- 
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thing of its effect were it in Florence and 
called a campanile. Ancient and noble 
are here in abundance, each 
with its carvings and massive arches, re- 
minding the spectator of a greatness that 
is past. And to complete this picture 
of beyond the Alps, there runs along 
one side a stone areade, well- 
carved pillars and the 
pedestrian and 
rain. 

Lauingen gave birth, at the end 
of the twelfth century, to a man 
whose mechanical talent would 
to-day have led him to discover a 
simpler method of telegraphing 
or a cheaper fuel than coal, and 
have made him the honorary 
member of learned _ societies. 
This was Albertus Magnus, one 
of whose pupils was Thomas 
Aquinas. A mass of stories are 
still current of the extraordinary 
things he made; for instance, an 
automaton which could move and 
speak, and which one of his pious 
pupils afterward destroyed, think- 

ing he was thereby 

serving God and 

spiting the devil. 

We know of him 

nothing but le- 

gends, and these 

prove only that 

he understood the 

forces of nature 

better than the peo- 

ple who denounced 

him. He once enter- 

tained his emperor 

with fruit produced 

in the midst of 

winter, which to 

his generation was 

abundant evidence 

that he was in league 

with the evil spirit. 

In our day, however, the town has 
sought to atone for past neglect by erect- 
ing in the beautiful market-place a bronze 
statue worthy of the first scholar of his 
day as well as of Lauingen’s early fame. 
The scenery from Ulm downwards, 
though offering no striking elevations, is 
anything but dull. The effect of long 
flat reaches of water or meadow is always 
suggestive and full of varied color; the 

sky seems to unfold more of its mysteries 

tous then. Or is it that our attention is 
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less diverted by nearer objects? But no 
part of the Danube can be monotonous 
when moving in tiny canoes that feel the 
twist of every eddy, that dance to the 
music of every rapid, that rush with im- 
petuous zeal down slopes of pale green 
shallows, and that narrowly escape being 
sucked into the back current at the river 
corners. Let us admit that the Danube 
can be grander at some points than oth- 
but uninteresting — never. Even 
with an overcast sky, the effect produced 
by moving with a volume of water so vast, 
so irresistible, must be ever impressive 
something like that produced by the nev- 
er changing, yet never the same, waves 
of the ocean. So one with the river had 
our canoes become that we scarcely noted 
the rapidity with which the landscape 
shifted, until we sought to mark down 
the features of a castle, or one of the huge 
water-mills, whose wheel hung between 
two anchored barges, and whose _plash- 
plash paddle sound warned us against 
collision. The note-book of Alfred Par- 
sons mentions that along this flat reach, 
‘*for a long way above and below Ulm, 
the banks are lined with small willows 
and coarse grasses; occasional bunches of 
forget-me-not and some iris and valeri- 
an are the only flowers. On a hill-side 
below Donauwoérth I saw bright pink 
dogroses, campanulas, geranium, veron- 
ica, epipactis, Turk’s-cap lilies, pink coro- 
nilla, which is abundant, and a tall white 
composite with groups of daisy-like flow- 
ers and a leaf like the tansy; also a white 
erigeron.” 

The river here, and all the way to the 
mountains of eastern Bavaria, is sought 
to be ‘‘ regulated” by the construction of 
stone dikes intended to keep the main 
channel clear, and prevent in a measure 
the We were 
favored with fairly high water, however, 
and the dikes were therefore not so high 
but that we could occasionally get a 
glimpse of the meadows from our decks. 
From Hochstadt to Donauw6rth we pass- 
ed ground which in 1704 was the scene of 
the battle of Blenheim, so called after the 
little village of Blindheim, about two miles 
and a half northeast of Hochstadt. It 
‘* was a glorious victory.” It did Europe 
the doubtful service of propping up the 
Hapsburg dynasty for a few years, and 
made England forget all about treacher- 
ous Jack Churchill by directing her at- 
tention to the great Duke of Marlborough. 
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The pompous lines of Addison have hel) 
ed to make respectable the butchery « 
that day by exalting the ‘mighty sou! 

of the conqueror, and making the wor 

believe that here was ** glory.” 

The simple people of the neighborhood 
for many years after pretended that 
ghosts of the slain returned on the bat 
tle’s anniversary to haunt this spot. 

At Donau worth we stopped long enough 
to admire its ruins of tower and wall: 
the beautiful coloring of the old houses, 
that straggled back frém the Danube 
along a sluggish stream that entered 


here; pretty gardens; black timbered 
bridges—in short, another of the many 


places from which we parted with regret. 
We staid here sketching and exploring 
until the sun had set, and then moved 
on reluctantly to find a place where we 
might go ashore and sleep comfortably 
in our canoes. 

Now to find a good camp site along 
the upper Danube requires presence of 
mind, quickness of decision, and, above 
all, knowledge of what is needed. The 
Danube is a swift stream, and while a 
camp-finder is making up his mind, his 
boat may carry him below his objective, 
whence it is not easy to paddle back. 
The camp must not be low, for fear of 
malaria; it must not be high, for we 
have to carry our boats; it must not be 
in the bushes, for we dislike insects—and 
yet a little shelter is a good thing. For- 
tunately in our cook we have combined 
not only the camping experience of two 
wars, but a genius for rapid selection, to 
which the rest of us are only too glad to 
pay tribute by appointing him a chooser 
of camps as well as chef de cuisine. 
When the evening shadows warn us that 
we are near the end of our day, our camp- 
finder paddles a bit ahead of the other 
two and reconnoitres for a landing-spot 
with an eye that sees not merely height 
and depth, bush and beach, but intui- 
tively detects what is beyond. On land- 
ing there is but one feeling in every 
breast—to sacrifice everything to the com- 
fort of the cook. His boat is first hauled 
out, carried up to the softest spot, care- 
fully sponged, covered with its tent, and 
disposed for the night. While one of us 
helps here, the other, who is intrusted 
with carrying the pots and pans, quickly 
places the spirit stoves in position, spreads 
out a few deck hatches to serve as trays, 
disposes on these such articles as our 
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cook may need, opens up 
the butter and milk, sees 
that the soup-stirring spoon 
is handy, that the salt-cellar 
is full, and that no ants are 
in the sugar. By this time 
eook’s tent is in order, he 
enters the kitchen, and the 
remaining two hurry to 
attend to their canoes, ani- 
mated by the cheerful rat- 
tle of the kitchen utensils. 
The three boats are drawn 
up close to one another, 
according to the nature of 
the ground, the stern being 
a trifle higher than the bow, 
as our heads are at the af- 


ter end, and a little slope is good in 
ease of rain. Clothing for the night is 
laid where it can readily be got at, tents 
are raised, the boats propped so that they 
will not roll over; perhaps we have a 
swim, if the cook permits; but eventual- 
ly we are assembled around the flame 
on and over which our soup depends. 
Everything goes well with soup, as well 
as into it, but some things go better than 
others, particularly canned meats and 
‘extracts.’ We found that of all our 
stores nothing did us so much good as 
our pan of soup along with a large piece 
of strong German bread. 

The utensils are all cleaned before 
turning in, so that cook may have no- 
thing to complain of, and early in the 
morning he prepares us another meal— 
sometimes, by way of a special treat, 
making us a dish of genuine Yankee 
corned-beef hash in addition to the usual 
coffee; then comes the washing up, furl- 
ing of tents, stowing of baggage, a slide 
down the banks, and off for another day. 

Our camping-ground that night was on 
a clean meadow well situated above the 
point where the pale green water of the 
Lech runs its icy Alpine current into the 
darker and warmer Danube. We feasted 
here on eggs and soup, and curled into our 
sleeping-boxes shortly after nine. At six 
next morning we had our morning swim 
before luxuriating in our breakfast of cof- 
fee and bread, to which was, on this occa- 
sion, added a mess of fried fresh fish. 

The Danube was full of interest next 
day. The song of the cuckoo greeted us. 
There was no steamship travel here, and 
the few barges that struggled up the 
stream drawn by horses appeared to be 


Donauwort , 


doing very hard work. The stream was 
carrying us at the rate of about six miles 
an hour, while we did not touch a paddle 
or hoist a sail, and we could hear the 
clinking of the pebbles as they rattled in 
the bottom of the stream. We might 
have fancied gurselves far from human 
life were it not for the flat-boats that fer- 
ried peasants, and also loads of hay and 
droves of cattle, from one side to the 
other, swinging across by means of a ca- 
ble which spans the river, from which 
runs on a trolley a lighter line made fast 
to the boat. We frequently passed such 
ferry-boats containing, besides many peo- 
ple, two loads of hay, with teams com- 
plete, the horses enjoying the cool rest 
upon the river apparently as much as the 
peasants, who saluted us with their pious 
‘**God greet you!” 

Towards noon we passed under the 
arches of a stone bridge at Neuburg, a 
town that is built about and upon a wood- 
ed bluff that runs up strikingly from the 
river, crowned by castle and towers, and 
betokening another medizval stronghold. 
Here our boats nearly met with disaster ; 
first, from the eddy, that caught one of 
the canoes below the bridge and swung it 
with such force against the stone quay of 
the town as to make a dent in the bow 
and a tremendous jangling amidst the 
kitchen utensils in the stern locker. The 
stream is furious, and no little care is re- 
quired to make a landing on a narrow 
shingle beach below this wall. We suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting ashore, and 
in pulling the boats’ noses up a little, and 
were clambering up the stone steps to 
hunt up an inn, when down through the 
same bridge came a huge raft, the crew 
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gesticulating wildly to the effect that they 
were going to make fast at this point. 
Had they come five minutes later, we 
would have been unconscious of the dan- 
ger, and our boats would have been torn 
away or ground to splinters by the irre- 
sistible mass that was hurrying down. 
We rushed to our boats by leaps and 
bounds, pulled them as far ashore as the 
narrow beach allowed, then plunged into 
the river to press against the raft, and 
help the crew in their efforts to clear our 
tiny boats. The situation was most crit- 
ical. It was only a matter of a few inch- 
és more, but these meant life or death to 
the The crew worked with a 
will; strained every muscle. The 
population on shore saw our peril, and 
gave us their sympathy: and, in short, 
the boats were saved. 

As we sat at dinner listening to the 
daughter of our host, who entertained 
us with Viennese waltzes, we determined 
never again to be pinched between a rafi 
and a stone wall. Neuburg detained us 
only long enough for a stroll amidst its 
old walls, in its many handsome but neg- 
lected buildings, with the traces of past 
greatness. 


canoes. 
we 


The river bore us on again, 
and soon we passed Ingolstadt, the next 
Danube fortress below Ulm—a city of 
uniforms, pontoons, guns, and drums—an 
interesting place historically, but choked 
with the spirit of modern war. 

The first place we reached after break- 
ing camp next morning was the prettily 
situated village of Vohburg, which still 
maintains the custom of paying 50 gul- 
dens (about $25) to each maiden of blame- 
less reputation upon her marriage. We 
passed from the water's edge through a 
dark passage under a massive tower of 
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the old town wall, which is now in ruir 

and climbed up through the crooked 
streets to what was once the citadel, and 
where now stands the church about whic}, 
clusters the interest of Vohburg to the 
outside world. The approach to this 
church leads under another ruined towe) 

the spaces of which are filled with pic 
tures and figures of sacred character 
before which are praying- benches that 
invite the faithful to pause. 

Below our pretty little Vohburg the 
river suddenly parted company with the 
flat fields, and with a rapidity most sur 
prising whirled us around a sharp moun 
tain spur, hurried us between steep, rocky, 
and thickly wooded hills. Another quick 
bend was made, and we paddled in be- 
twixt eddies under the crosses and spires 
of one of the richest monasteries of Ger- 
many, devoted to the glory of St. Benedict, 
and called Weltenburg. The chapel was 
built at a time when everything that 
every art could furnish and money buy 
went to making chureh edifices splendid. 
Clouds are built out above the altar, over 
which angel figures climb and look down 
with lifelike agility upon the spectator. 
What parts of the edifice are not orna- 
mented with stained-glass windows, chap 
els, or costly columns, are covered with 
paintings. One of these represents Co- 
lumbus discovering America, with the Vir- 
gin Mary on the forecastle, and a Bene- 
dictine monk marking the channel. The 
profusely decorated altar is of course the 
central feature in this display of wealth; 
and it would be hard to exaggerate its 
impressiveness as a decorative feature— 
rich, harmonious in form and color, ex- 
quisite carving and modelling, a very pal- 
ace of devotion. 
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As we left the monas- 
tery gates and sought the 
each, the sacred bells 
tolled noon, and all the 
yeasants bared their heads 
in reverential devotion, 
no other sound being 
heard but the water whirl- 
ing in the eddies and the 
note of a bird now and 
then. 

After a little lunch be- 
neath the wall of the Ben- 
edictines’ garden, during 
which we were watched 
by a friar who seemed 
ashamed of such curiosity, 
we drifted with the stream 
all too rapidly, amidst 
rock scenery wild and 
beautiful—lofty walls that 
seemed to hang above us, 
and so steep that not even 
a foot-path could help the 
boatman in his struggle up 
the stream, and iron rings 
have to be placed in the 
rock for his assistance. 

After a too short rush 
down this splendid stretch, 
the river opened out, and 
we saw before us, perched on a hill above 
Kelheim, what looked like a Roman tem- 
ple. It was the so-called ‘‘ Hall of Libera- 
tion,” erected to the memory of the men 
who freed Germany from the domination 
of Napoleon in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. It was under a very hot sun that 
we climbed the steep hill above Kelheim 
in order to testify our sympathy with 
German independence. The temple is a 
very costly dome, inside of which are slabs 
bearing the names of such as the King of 
Bavaria recognized as the liberators of 
the father-land. We were struck by the 
names of many Austrians and south Ger- 
man military mediocrities, and the ab- 
sence of such as really did make their 
country free. Wellington is conspicuous 
by his absence; so the noble Boyen and 
Liitzow. The man whose far-sighted legis- 
lation lifted Prussia from out of the re- 
sults of Jena is not to be found here—we 
mean Stein—nor his able successor, Har- 
denberg. The poets and thinkers, the pa- 
triotic spirits that stirred the people to he- 
roic exertion—these were the ones that 
fought Katzbach and Leipzig; but they are 
not noticed on these pagan slabs. Schiller 
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and Korner, whose songs of liberty fired 
the German heart and sent every school- 
boy into the army; Arndt and Jahn, 
Uhland and Fichte—names that in 1813 
did more for German success than a fresh 
army corps —of these this Bavarian mau- 
soleum says nothing. 

We needed a glass of beer to wash 
away the effects of this hot climb, and 
this we enjoyed at a little water-side inn 
frequented by the boatmen of the river— 
an honest, intelligent, and hardy race of 
men, interesting to meet, for their life is 
full of change, and not without danger. 
The fact of our coming in canoes and not 
by land made us the more welcome, for, 
as one of them said to us energetically, 
‘*T am an old water-rat, and wish to be 
nothing else.” It was therefore as “ fel- 
low-craftsmen ” that we invited them to 
share our beer and tell us of their life. 
And indeed it adds much to the charm of 
this river to see their great rafts curving 
around the bends, and kept in the cur- 
rent by a number of sweeps at bow and 
stern, so long as to reach beyond the ed- 
dies, and heavy enough to require many 
hands to control them. Whole families 
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live on these rafts, and the rude frame 
huts knocked together for their shelter 
are happy homes to some for weeks and 
weeks during the long descent. Many a 
travelling mechanic gets a lift, and his 
board besides, by volunteering at the 
sweeps of one of these huge floating car- 
avansaries, and this mode of travelling is 
much patronized, for it is obviously more 
agreeable than plodding along the dusty 
highway. Many of the flat-bottomed but 
sharp-nosed barges that go down this 
stream never return, being rudely built, 
and ultimately broken up for timber. 
Others that we passed are intended to last 
longer, and had in tow a second and 
smaller barge, in which were a pair of 
stockily built horses, at present enjoying 
the river view over a trough of feed, but 
who soon will be struggling up the tow- 
path, splashing through the mire, now 
floundering up to their bellies at points 
where the river is over the banks, now 
clambering like cats along the foot of the 
rocks, always keeping a tight strain on 
the long line that pulls their barge; and 
woe to horse and rider if any misstep 
hurls man and beast down into the dan- 
gerous current! When many teams are 
pulling at one heavily laden boat, the ef- 
fort to save one may endanger the lives 
of all. These river-side rough riders waste 
little time in prayer at such a moment, 
but whip out their knives, and cut loose 
the rope of the fallen ones, quieting their 
conscience by the reflection that it may 
be their turn to-morrow. Loss of life in 
this manner is not uncommon, for, owing 
to the sudden swelling of the river after 
a rain, and the great difficulty of main- 
taining a tow-path in good condition, the 
work of man and beast along the Dan- 
ube partakes much of picking one’s way 
across a very bad and little known coun- 


try, for the path is never twice the same 
to even a veteran teamster. 

But while these men have some of the 
cowboy’s recklessness and roughness, they 
have, too, the warm heart that usually 
beats in tune with courage. When our 
party boarded one of these great scows, 
they were immediately made the guests 
of the boat. Beer was brought forward: 
they were compelled to share in the noon 
day dinner of beef, so generously dis 
pensed that even a canoeist could not eat 
it all, and some of it had to be dropped se- 
cretly over the side, lest the feelings of our 
hosts might be hurt by the thought that 
their food had not been duly appreciated. 

From these people we borrowed a good 
idea in the way of protection against cold, 
wind, and rain—a garment good to sleep 
in, sleep on, stand in, or paddle in, falling 
below the knees; one long piece, throug) 
which the head is thrust at the middle, 
leaving one half to fall in front, the other 
half behind. The sides are open,and there 
are no sleeves. It sounds as though the 
ventilation had been too generously cared 
for, but such is not the case. On the con- 
trary, it is the favorite overcoat of the 
Danube watermen, and we promptly got 
the address of a tailor at the head-waters 
of the river Traun, in the Tyrolean Moun- 
tains, and had three sent down to us in 
every respect like those of our good 
friends the Danube raftsmen. 

We camped that night in sight of the 
spires of Regensburg Cathedral—an event 
that encouraged us to wash our flannel 
shirts with great energy, for on the fore- 
noon of the next day we made our entry 
into the whilom capital of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, called by the French Ratis- 
bonne, and famous as the starting-place of 
many crusading columns who sought Je- 
rusalem by way of the Danube. 
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“There came a bold crusader, 
With fifty harnessed men, 

And he embarked at Ratisbon 
To fight the Saracen. 

This gallant knight, Sir Gottfried hight, 
Leads forth a noble band, 

Whose flag shall wave triumphantly 
In Judah’s hallowed land.” 


With the exception that the Saracen 
had rather the best of it as far as the flag 
waving in Judah was concerned, this po- 
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the basket of an equally fresh peasant 
lassie, who delighted in seeing us eat her 
fruit. But the monument most interest- 
ing to a canoeist is the stone bridge, 
claimed by Regensburgers to be the 
strongest in the world. At any rate, the 
span between the piers is no wider than 
the buttresses,and the river rushes through 
so turbulently as to create very risky- 
looking whirlpools and rapids below. The 
engineer troops of Ingolstadt have to take 
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etic version is correct enough in illus- 
trating the early importance of Regens- 
burg as a shipping-point; it was, in fact, 
the first town above Vienna to send a 
regular packet once a week down tlie 
river (in 1696); and considering the state 
of the river then, and, above all, the moral 
view of highway robbery entertained by 
the landed gentry along the banks, this 
enterprise was no light one. 

Few towns, I fancy, combine within 
their walls so many buildings of interest, 
and so many memories dear to mankind. 
We sat down upon the pavement in the 
market-place to muse of these things, 
our backs to a church wall, and our hats 
full of freshly picked strawberries, from 


pilots when they pass this town, and we 
were strongly urged to do the same; but 
we had no room, and consequently de- 
termined to try for ourselves. We suc- 
ceeded by choosing the right-hand arch, 
and our success was in spite of the devil; 
for his share in its construction was very 
great, as every Danube sailor will attest. 

The story runs that while the cathedral! 
was in course of construction, the chief 
architect intrusted to a very clever appren- 
tice the task of making this bridge. The 
young man felt so confident that he of- 
fered to span the Danube before his mas- 
ter had finished the cathedral. But he 
finally found that he had undertaken too 
much, for the sacred pile went up with 
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great steadiness, while the bridge moved 
with great difficulty. The youngster final- 
ly vented his discouragement in blasphe- 


mous wishes that the devil might take 
over the job. 

No sooner spoken than a venerable 
monk appeared and offered to do the 
work. In his sandals were cloven hoofs, 
and a tail whisked under the sacred garb; 
but nevertheless a bargain was made, and 
it was agreed that when the bridge was 
done, the devil was to have the first three 
living things that crossed. 

The devil kept his word. All the ma- 
terial came to hand with such devilish 
rapidity that the morning broke upon a 
completed bridge. 

It was May-day, and of course a great 
crowd was present, each eager to be first 
in crossing so new and magnificent a 
thoroughfare. The devil, delighted with 
his bargain, rubbed his hands under the 
second arch from the shore, and waited 
for his victims. 

‘* Stop!” said the architect to the crowd. 
‘Stand back! In the opening of this 
bridge we have a solemn ceremony to 
perform before it can be pronounced 
safe. Jacob,” said he, with a wink to his 
foreman, ‘‘let the strangers take prece- 
dence.” 

At these words a rough wolf-dog, fol- 
lowed by a cock and a hen, was set at 


large, and crossed the first arch of the 
bridge. At the same time a dreadful 
noise was heard under the piers. The 
mangled remains of the three animals 
flew in all directions, and the devil was 
seen to disappear, screaming, ‘‘ Cheated! 
cheated of my fee!” The monks now 
sprinkled holy water on the bridge, and 
the happy people rejoiced. 

The second arch of the Regensburg 
Bridge, as if to prove the legend, is still 
savagely bent upon destroying the boat 
man venturing beneath it: and as we had 
no desire to measure the strength of our 
paddle with that of the devil's pitchfork, 
we carefully avoided it, and advise all 
others to do the same. 

The graceful Gothie spires of Regens- 
burg cathedral now rapidly faded away 
behind us, and we passed down stream 
towards a rocky promontory on which 
has been built a temple to German fame, 
called the Walhalla. The proportions 
are those of the Athenian Parthenon, and 
the situation is admirably chosen for the 
display of its striking beauty. All the 
branches of the German family are here 
united in the one sentiment of pride and 
gratitude touching the deeds of their 
ancestors, and it is eminently gratify- 
ing that Bavaria, of all German states, 
should set the example of honoring the 
work of Germans as citizens of a great 
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mpire rather than as subjects of petty 
rinces. 

lhe little village of Sossau, which we 
soon passed, has an image of the Virgin 
Mary which makes grimaces when a her- 
tic comes near her. If any one doubts 
mv words, he can read all about it in an 
exhaustive work printed cum licentia 
superiorum—how in 1534 some icono- 
clastic Lutherans sought to destroy this 
picture; how it miraculously escaped 
them: how the angels bore it up the 
Danube, themselves rowing the boat; and 
how, finally, pious monks protected it in 
this little church. 

In this camp we had, at about midnight, 
such a storm of thunder and lightning, 
wind and rain, as ought to have blown to 
pieces any ordinary tents. We awoke, 
however, next morning with nothing worse 
than one or two ears full of water, and 
proceeded merrily down our charming 
stream, rejoicing in the sunshine that 
played about the lone little chapel of Ober- 
au, rising as if from a little mound in the 
river shortly above Straubing, where we 
had dinner at a medizval inn, with a room 
full of as fat, jolly, and prosperous-look- 


ing peasants as ever drank Bavarian beer. 
For all this country, from Regensburg on, 
is the paradise of peasants, famed for rich 
soil and rich living. They have changed 
little since a learned German professor 
visited them in 1818, and was amazed at 
their luxury. ‘‘A wedding here,” he 
wrote, At eight or 
ten tables sit ten to twelve people who 
feast several days three times a day.” 
The professor tells us that ‘* the peasant 
has meat every day; the servants get 
nudels and kraut ; 
potatoes.” 


‘is a regular orgy. 


they even despise 


Straubing has been from the days of 
Rome a place of commercial as well as 
military importance, and the strength of 
its private houses is a counterpart to the 
massive arches of its town wall. It has 
now only about 10,000 people, but in 1635 
the town chronicle tells us that 18,000 
died of the plague alone—an indication 
that in that day the population must have 
been large, and certainly very dirty. One 
historian says that Straubing was 150 
years without a carpenter’s shop, because 
a fire once originated in such a place, and 
the city fathers thought an ordinance of 
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this kind would spare them a repetition 
of the same misfortune! 

From Straubing we paddled on to the 
pretty little village of Bogen, about whose 
village church thousands of pious pea- 
sants periodically congregate to be cured 
through the efficacy of a stone image of 
the Virgin, which once floated twenty-four 
hours up the Danube. Here, as at Sossau, 
we were greeted with such a hurricane, 
followed by rain, thunder, and lightning, 
as drove us ashore, at the risk of smashing 
our boats into bits on the rocky beach. 

Lenzing was the name of the place 
where we sought refuge, made up entire- 
ly of the farm belonging to a prosperous 
peasant. He welcomed us when we had 
dragged our boats beyond the reach of 
the savage waves, and took us into his 
big dwelling-room, which was like a ba- 
ronial hall. Here was space for fifty 
people to sit and feast or have a romp. 
Substantial rafters made the ceiling; the 
tables and benches were of wood well 
scrubbed. He offered us beer, and then 


his wife gave us bowls of milk fresh from 
the cow and strong country bread, all the 
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while entertaining us as invited guests, 
While the storm raged we inspected thie 
premises with great interest, for one roof 
covered dwelling-house for cows and 
horses as well as family and servants, 
The anteroom outside of the main dwe!)- 
ing ‘“‘hall” opened on one side to the 
kitchen, above to the bedrooms, on the 
right to our *‘ hall,” and on the left to the 
stables. But let us hasten to add that 
cows and horses were cleanliness itself, 
that every part of their quarters indicated 
scrupulous neatness, from the round little 
windows to the extreme recesses of the 
vaulted ceiling. The roof was supported 
by stone columns that would have graced 
a monastery. Their eating and drinking 
troughs were of stone; their wants were 
ministered to by two as dainty and grace- 
ful maidens as ever figured in a pastoral, 
and such was the behavior of these ani- 
mals that no well-regulated housekeeper 
could have objected to them as fellow- 
lodgers. The veranda that passed the 
dining -hall continued past the stables, 
wherein were about a dozen horses and 
twice as many cows. The manure was 
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shovelled across this walk and stacked up 
immediately near it, and yet this veranda 
was the agreeable gathering-place of a 
warmevening. As we chatted, two colts, 
a few weeks old, walked up and about 
us, nibbled at our trousers and fingers, 
rubbed their noses affectionately against 
each of us in turn, and played with the 
big watch-dog as happily as if all three 
were pups in the same litter. With such 
evidence of kind treatment, is it a wonder 
that their live-stock is gentle and willing? 

We asked our host if he found no ill 
effects from so much manure beneath his 
windows, and he assured us that he con- 
sidered it wholesome. He certainly ap- 
peared healthy, and his household as well 
—radiant with prosperity and good spirits, 
generous with his substance; a good illus- 
tration of the Straubing peasant as de- 
scribed by the learned professor half a 
century ago. He would receive nothing 
himself for our entertainment, but finally 
accepted a contribution for the, poor. 

Early next morning we passed Deggen- 
dorf, where we were made welcome by 
the rowing-club, whose boat-house con- 
tains two single sculls. We looked up 
the pretty church, which is far-famed in 
this country for possessing several mirac- 
ulous objects, from which it derives an 
enormous revenue. As many as 50,000 
to 60,000 people have come here as pil- 
grims in the course of asing] ‘ear, often 
sleeping in the streets for wi... of a roof. 
In 1837—a great festival—the number was 
100,000. 


From Deggendorf on, the scenery be- 
comes mountainous, rocky, even wild ; 
particularly between Passau and Linz, 
where the river reminded us forcibly of 
the Hudson Highlands between Haver- 
straw Bay and Newburgh. We have part- 
ed with the black soil and luxurious pea- 
sants of Straubing, and come now amongst 
people whose habits are more those of 
mountaineers, where lumbering is the 
chief industry, and where settlements are 
few and far between. Every sharp river 
corner carries on its crest the remnants of 
a feudal castle, whose tower still remains 
in token of its former grandeur and _ po- 
litical importance, and a picturesque pro- 
test against the free commerce on the 
Danube. 

At the frontier of Austria we were or- 
dered to stop, to come ashore, to show 
our passport, and to pay sixteen kreutzers 
apiece---quite in the spirit of the castles 
whose ruins we were passing. None of 
our boats were searched, however, and we 
were assured that the tax was merely a 
formality connected with passing into 
Austria. No such tax was demanded on 
passing into Holland or Germany. The 
tax is, to be sure, small in amount, but a 
grievous one in principle. 

In the midst of this wildest and most 
beautiful part of the Danube—a stretch 
that may be said roughly to include Deg- 
gendorf and Diirrenstein—is the strik- 
ingly situated village of Grein, in the 
midst of a cluster of ragged peaks, each 
overlooking the stream, each with a ruin- 
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PUMP AT POCHLARN. 


ed tower on it,and each meaning 
here once ruled a robber knight who 
lived by the wrecks on his shores; for 
here are the famous rocks that cause the 
eddies and whirlpools and rapids called 


that 


Wirbel and Strudel. We = slept the 
night opposite Grein—a rainy night, not 
calculated to raise our spirits. After a 
cheerless breakfast, one of us floundered 
along the frequently flooded tow-paths in 
the hopes of getting a glimpse around 
the corner of this much-talked-of ground 
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of danger; but it \ 
useless, for an isla) 
(Worth) interfered 

We jumped int 
our canoes, resolv; 
to make the best 
it, stopped our ea 
to the warnings o 
friends on shore, fo) 
getting for the mo 
ment that a part 
of recent canoe 
-sts transferred their 
boats to a Danube 
barge at this place, 
stuffed our most val 
uable papers inside 
our waistbands, and 
pushed out into the 
stream in search of 
the enemy. Our 
hatches were fasten- 
ed on with particular 
care, our sails and 
spars carefully lash- 
ed to the deck. No 
thing was omitted to 
prevent a capsize, or 
at least to render 
one harmless. 

As we reach the 
dreaded corner, 
around which we 
anticipate the gyra 
ting monster to lie 
in wait for us, each 
grasps more firmly 
his trusty _ blade, 
plants his feet solid- 
ly, and watches keen 
ly the signs of the 
stream. Grein disap- 
pears, with its castle, 
its spire, its many 
holy shrines, at 
which the Danube 
boatmen pray before 

venturing on these troublous reaches. 
The spire of St. Nikolai peers up ahead- 
the little church built by the offerings of 
such as have escaped the terrors of the 
Strudel. As we hold our canoes amidst 
the eddies here, and think of what is be- 
fore us, a dismal booming sound greets 
our ears, and convinces us that now at 
last our fate is present. Two reckless 
members of our party make sketches of 
St. Nikolai as we bob up and down in the 
rapid stream before her rocky ledge, and 
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e other notes the square tower of lofty 
\Werfenstein, that stretches itself up and 
er the black water. An ominous word, 
is Werfenstein—the rock-hurler—and 

e that has sunk many a good ship be- 
fore its own ribs were cracked. 

The booming, muffled, roaring sound 
crows louder. Will this preliminary 
torture never cease? Surely the worst 
must soon be upon us; for we have pass- 
ed St. Nikolai, and beyond us is another 
robber eastle, that gives us another shiver 
as we think of the cruel wrecks it has 
caused. We pass another spire, another 
crucifix. The roaring still continues, and 
the water grows normally smooth. Can 
this be the lull before the storm? we ask 
ourselves. 

No; we have, without knowing it, pass- 
ed both Strudel and Wirbel, and the boom- 
ing roar comes from the boiler of a pow- 
erful tow-boat blowing off steam against 
the bank! 

The mighty stream carried us rapidly 
along under many more ruins of castles 
built in the interest of plunder and wreck, 
and emerged from between the mountains 
at Péchlarn, where we dined in the gar- 
den of acharming inn. The Roman and 
medizval remains made us wish to make 


a long stop. So did the amiable daughter 
of the host, who not only served us with 
the best in the house, but placed a nose- 
gay in the button-hole of each ere we 
started. 

Hardly had we reached the middle of 
the stream when there loomed up before 
us a vast pile of architectural magnifi 
cence, growing up from a bold, sharply 
rising bluff, whose rocky sides close in 
a fringe of wood. It was Melk, another 
of the magnificent monasteries that adorn 
this river—perhaps the most striking of 
all. Weclimbed to its lofty terrace, en- 
joyed a view of the upper river that com- 
bined what is most beautiful in hill and 
water, forest and meadow—the whole 
bathed in sunshine and warm color. 
The vast apartments were shown us 
the refectory where hundreds of glasses 
twinkled in the sideboard, bedrooms 
where royalty had slept, an apartment 
where Napoleon is said to have burnt his 
papers after the battle of Aspern, a chapel 
full of elaborate ornament, and a court- 
yard full of pretty maidens plucking 
chickens for dinner, and flowers in pro 
fusion along the borders of the well-kept 
garden. And here we must again bor 
row the note-book of the floral member 
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of the party to give an idea of what the 
Danube offers to the botanist as well as 
canoeist : 


“Below Weltenburg there are pinks and 
other rock flowers and at Kelheim, climb 
ing to the Befreiung’s Halle, I found a herba 
ceous clematis with flowers like flammula, or 
The river 
banks are mostly devoid of tlowers, but on a 
shingly below Regensburg, where we 
camped, I noticed a yellow sedum and a dwarf 
phlox, not in flower. Lower down, when get- 
ting near the hills, there were large patches 
of pink coronilla and a pale yellow mullen, 
also willow - herb white cruciferous 
plant. In the woods behind our camp, oppo- 
Rannariedl, I noticed pyrola, hepatica, 
lady-fern, and oak and beech fern, Spiraea 
aruncus, Solomon’s- seal, lactueca, and a fine 
campanula. In the meadow where we camp- 


erecta, and with glaucous leaves 


and a 


site 


ed above Vilshofen were herbaceous clematis 
and lyehnis with drooping white flowers and 
a berry-like seed- pod, Anthericum 
and loosestrife. 

“The high woody hills below Passan are 
almost entirely covered with beech and pine, 


ramosum 
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but round the houses near the river are y 
nuts, plums, cherry, and other trees. On 1 
rocks grows a genista with slender twigs a 
a spike of yellow there 
patches of evening-primroses in the ni 
open places. Though vines, hops, and othe, 
tender crops grow well, the flora has quit: 
subalpine character, and the houses are oft 
like Swiss chalets. 

“ By our camp at the mouth of the Trau 
(July 6th) I noticed purple and yellow loos: 
strife, meadowsweet, meadow-rue, white co) 


blossoms, and 


volvulus, and the same flowers generally th 
grow by English rivers. Sea-buckthorn gr: 
among the willows. By wood opposite Grei; 
saw cyclamen, pyrola, hepatica, and various 
ferns, and monk’s-hood just below.” 


After leaving Melk we camped for the 
night beneath the ruins of the castle 
where Richard the Lion-hearted was held 
a prisoner, where the faithful minstrel] 
sang under his dungeon window—a ruin 
whose every stone is dear to us and all 
Anglo-Saxons. We had reached Diirren 
stein Castle. 





“A BYTOWN C'EST UN’ JOLI’ PLACE 


JOHNNIE RAWSON AND CHUNKY PETERS. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN 


| E firs’ time w’at I'll see Johnnie Raw- 
son was at Le May’s, de big tavern 
at Bord-a-Plouffle. *“E was come down 
boss of de big raf’ for Québec, an’ I'll was 
go h’up for Bytown wid my cousin Phinée 
Daoust, w’at was promis’ de littl’ modder 
for take care of me for make my firs’ win- 
ter on de bush. Phinée was h’of’en dere, 
but me [ll was h’only ‘bout twelve, tir- 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—52 


teen year h’ol’, an’ dat’s de firs’ time wat 
I'll be from ‘ome. 

Dey sen’ me on Le May’s for wait for 
Phinée, w'at was come de nex’ day, an’ 
wen I'll wait dere dose feller h’all come. 
W’en dey ‘ave deir supper de fun go h’on, 
an’ de room was clear’,an’ de h’ol’ Le 
May, big, fat man, bring in de fiddle, an’ 
de dance begin. 
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Well, de music don’ go ver’ good, an’ 
de boys not dance ver’ strong; an’ bymby 


5? 


I'll see de big feller, more big nor any 


body on de room, go up on de fiddler, an’ 
’e say someting on ‘eem, an’’e laugh, an’ 
de h’ol’ Le May laugh, an’ den somebody 
take a chair an’ stick "eem on de table, 
an’ de big man jump dere wid de fiddle 
on ’es ‘an’, an’’e ‘oller h’out, ** Ere, boys! 
You don’ call dat dancin’! Shout, you 
devil! shout!’ An’de fiddle go h’up onder 
es chin; an’ de bow come down on ‘er 
like ’e go for cut ‘er on two; an’ de fiddle 
give de scream; an’ den dey laugh; an’ ’es 
foot go h’up an’ down, h’up an’ down, an’ 
e’ sing: 
“4 Bylown c'est un’ joli’ place, 
Ou il sramass’ bien Ala crasse 
Ou y a des joli’s filles, 


Et aussi des jolis garcons, 


, 


’ 


Dans /es chantiers nous hivernerons /” 


Bagosh! I'll never ’ear nodding like 
dat; dem boys sing so strong dey scare 
de smoke h’out de room. An’ de way dey 
dance! 

Tll go roun’ on de h’ol’ Le May, an’ 
I'll h’ax ’eem w’o dat big feller was, an’ 
‘e say, *‘ You be know ’eem pretty well 
‘nough, littl’ feller, ef’e let you grow h’up. 
Dat’s Johnnie Rawson!” 

‘Wat Johnnie Rawson?” 

“Wy, Johnnie Rawson; ‘Gatineau’ 
Johnnie; de Walking Boss for de Rich- 
ardson Shanty.” 

Well, for sure I'll know Johnnie Raw- 
son pretty good after dat, an’ ’e was de 
devil! But jus’ one time dey get square 
wid ’eem; h’all ‘cep’ one feller. 

Dat was ‘bout four mont’ h’after dat 
time, an’ Mosé Snow was de boss for our 
shanty, an’ Johnnie was for de ’ole of de 
“amp. 

Well, dere come one of dose wet, rainy 
Sonday, w’en de rain rain, an’ de snow 
snow, an’ de trees an’ h’everyt’ing was wet 
like warm water. De boys h’all sit roun’ 
de fire, more nor forty feller, an’ dey play 
cards, an’ dey smoke, an’ dey men’ deir 
clo’es; but nobody sing, nobody talk, no- 
body play de fiddle, nobody do nodding 
cep’ spit an’ swear on de rain an’ de 
wet. 

Bymby good strong talk begin were 
Johnnie was, an’ de mos’ of us stop doin’ 
nodding an’ lis’en. ’E was talk wid 
h’'Irish Mike, an’ bymby I'll ear Mike say, 
“Oh, d— de Queen!” 

An’ den Johnnie spit h’over ’es shoul- 
der an’ ’e yell, ‘‘Mosé!” An’ w’en Mosé 


come, ’e turn an’’e say, sof’ an’ slow lik 
‘**Mosé Snow, you ‘ear w’at dis genne| 
man was say?” 

An’ Mosé ‘e say jus’ de same way. 
qui't, quit: *‘No, Johnnie. Wat ’e was 
say?” 

Bagosh! I'll not like de way dey was 
speak so sof’. 

An’ Johnnie ‘e say some more, ‘* W'y, 
Mosé Snow, ’e say, ‘D— de Queen!” 

Well, Mosé ‘e jus’ give one ‘oller, an’ 
de fight begin. 

You bet your life [ll skin for de door 
h’all de fas’ I'll be h’able; an’ bymby, 
wen [ll get my win’, I'll come back, an’ 
wen Ill come on de shanty, I'll ‘ear 
Johnnie sing, 


‘O! dans les chantiers nous hivernerons !’ 


An’ w’en I'll look t’rough de windy, I'll 
see Mosé w’at stan’ on front were h’all 
de h’axe was pile, an’ de boys try for 
get pas’ ‘eem, but nobody like for come 
too near de h’axe w’at ’e swing. An’ 
Johnnie was beside ‘eem, an’ ’e ‘ave de 
h’iron fire-shovel wid de long ’ic’ory ‘an 
dle, an’ w’enh’ever ’e get de lick at de 
feller, down dey go. One man was craw] 
h’out de camboose fire w’ere ’e was knock’ 
by Johnnie, an’ dere was plenty on de 
floor. De res’ dey t’row de firewood, de 
bake kettle, de tin pan, so fas’ you can 
‘ardly see, an’ h’all de time dey was yell 
an’ swear jus’ de same like dey was fight. 

Bymby I'll see Phinée Daoust an’ t’ree 
h’odder feller pick h’up de long bench 
an’ run for Mosé. <An’’e yell for John 
nie, an’ dey bot’ rushs for de boys. An’ 
de h’axe go, an’ de fire-shovel go, an’ 
bymby de boys go too, an’ de door wasn’ 
‘ardly big ‘nough for let dem h’out so fas’ 
dey want. 

An’ w’en de shanty’s h’all clear, John 
nie an’ Mosé dey sit down, an’ dey swear 
an’ dey laugh w’en dey get deir win’ 
like ’e’s h’all some good jokes. 

I'll not like dose jokes me! Ef de man 
wan’ for fight bad, w’y don’’e go h’out 
an’ fight wid de tree, or lick ’es dog, or do 
someting w’at don’ ’urt nobody? 

Well, den Johnnie an’ Mosé dey start 
an’ dey fix h’up de fellers w’at dey was 
*urt de wors’, an’ w’en dey was h’all come 
back, an’ h’everyt’ing was qui’t some 
more, I'll come on de lv inside too, an’ 
sit near de door. An’ den Johnnie say: 

‘Well, boys, dis is Sonday, an’ now 
you h’all ’ave your fon, don’ let’s ’ave no 
‘ard feelin’. An’ Mosé an’ me we go 
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up on de widdy Green, an’ we tote 
down littl’ w’iskey jus’ for fix h*up any 
eads w'at’s littl’ sore.” 

An’ dey go, an’ nobody don’ min’ me, 
so I'll foller for see w’at arrive. Well, 
sir, dem fellers dey was reg’lar ‘ogs. Dey 
vas not be satisfy wid fight like de 
h'animals de ‘ole day, but wen dey get 
hon de widdy Green, dey tell de lh’ol’ 
woman, an’ dey hall laugh, an’ dey 
drink an’ drink, an’ [ll dere’s not 
much show for de boys. 

So [ll go back, an’ w’en I'll tell dem, 
h'Irish Mike yell, ‘‘ Come h’on, boys, we'll 
fix dem now!” An’ dey h’all start. 

Well, dose fellers dey was worse dan de 
h’odders! Wen dey get dere, Johnnie an’ 
Mosé dey couldn’ ‘ardly stan’, an’ Jolinnie 
tink ’e was h’all some jokes, an’’e sing 
‘out, ‘Come h’on, boys! ’Ere’s de w’iskey 
for de crowd!” an’ ’e ‘ol’ h’up de bottl’. 
An’ Mike say, ‘* Let’s see if ‘e’s strong!” 
An’’e grab de bottl’, an’ ‘it Johnnie smash 
on de ‘ead wid ‘eem, an’ down ’e go. An’ 
den Mike an’ de man wiat knock’ 
on de fire, dey lick Johnnie an’ Mosé till 
dey can’ stir; an’ de h’ol’ woman run hoff 
on de bush an’ yell ‘‘ Murder! Murder!” 
An’ dey h’end up de act by lick dem bot’ 
wid de h’ol’ gun-barr’]; an’ all de h’odder 
feller jus’ look on an’ laugh; an’ den dey 
take h’all de w'iskey w’at was lef’ an’ go 
on de camp. 

W’en dey h’all go, U'll look roun’’an [ll 
don’ see de widdy, an’ I'll go an’ look on 
dose two ’ogs, an’ I'll be disgust’ wid dem, 
an’ den Jll ‘it Johnnie ‘leven or h’eight 
kick, an’ den [ll kiek Mosé. Bagosh! [ll 
never kick nodding so big like dat before, 
an’ w’en I'll get trough, I'll go on h’after 
de boys: 

Well, de nex’ day. Mike was gone, an’ ’e 
never h’ax for no pay, an’ don’ tell nobody 
were e go. An’ Johnnie an’ Mosé don’ 
never say nodding; but, bagosh! h’every 
time Johnnie look on me I'll get col’ h’all 
down my back, an’ ’e make me sick on 
my ’eart. An’ h’every time ’e look, h’ev- 
ery time I'll be sorry for kick *eem. 


see 


was 


Well, de nex’ fall, on September, one 
day ’bout four a-clock, we was lhiall sit 
on de store to McTaggart’, an’ wait for 
de h’up stage; an’ Johnnie was dere, an’ 
we see some feller ride h’up so quick’s ’e 
can, an’ 'e pull h’up, an’ ’e say, *‘ Johnnie 
Rawson ‘ere ?” 

An’ Johnnie come h’out, an’ de man 
tol’ ’eem somet’ing, an’ ’e point h’up were 
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de down stage was come on de h’odder 
side de river. An’ Johnnie jus’ turn an’ 
run for de bank, an’ give one ‘oller to 
de driver, and ’e don’ wait for no boat 
nor nodding; ‘e jus’ wade in, an’ we see 
‘eem swim h’over an’ climb h’on de stage, 
wat was wait, an’ swing ‘es h’arm, an’ 
h’off dey go. 

An’ den we turn on de man, an’ we 
say, ‘‘ W’at’s de matter, Sam?” 

And ‘e de matter, 
h’only Johnnie ‘e go for meet somebody 
w'at come on de h’up boat.” 


say, ‘* Noddings 


An’ dat’s h’all ‘e say,—an’ we ‘ave for 
go by the nex’ stage. But on de nex’ 
day, w’en Johnnie catch h’up wid us, 
Mose ’e say, 

‘*'W'o you was go for meet, Johnnie?” 

An’ Johnnie ‘e say, quit an’ slow: 
“Oh, dat feller? W’y, dat was h’Irish 
Mike!” 

An’, bagosh! I'll feel so sick w’en ’e 
say dat, I'll ‘ave for go ’way widout ‘ear 
w’at arrive. 


* 
* 


But dat Johnnie Rawson ’e was good 
frien’ for me once, an’ dat arrive like dis. 

Dose feller on de shanty, w’en dey h’eat 
deir breakfas’, or deir dinner, or deir sup- 
per, or on de bad wedder w’en dey can’ 
work, or w’enh’ever dey don’ got some- 
ting h’else for do, dey *buse me. — Dat 
was deir fon; but h’all peoples don’ tink 
de same togedder *bout de fon; an’ de 
wors’ was Chunky Peters. °E was h’aw- 
ful big feller, ‘mos’ so big like Johnnie, 
but more worse too. 

Chunky ’e was h’always call me ‘* Pea 
Soup,” an’ ‘‘ Bannaner Skin,” an’ ‘‘ Roun’ 
Toes,” an’ ef ’e’s stan’ h’up w’en I'll pass, 
‘e ‘mos’ h’always give me kick, an’ ef Tl] 
ot, 'e yell 
so strong ’e nearly make me fall down. 

Well, one Sonday I'll ‘ave pretty bad 
time. De cook ’e was littl’ drunk, an’ ’e’s 
ver’ mad h’all de time. °E swear ver’ 
strong, an’ ’e call me h’all de bad names 
w'at ‘e know. An’ wen I'll carry de po- 
tato for de table, Jimmie Green stick h’out 
‘es leg, an’ I'll not see ’eem, an’ I'll fall, 
an’ de potato go all h’over de floor; an’ 
Chunky ’e swear, an’ ’e ‘it me h’awful lick 
wid de boot w’at ’e ‘ave on ‘es ’an’. An’ 
dey h’all laugh, an’ my ‘eart get so big I'll 
lose my win’, an’ w’en I'll get h’up for 
try an’ gadder de potato, ‘nodder feller 
give me push, an’ ll fall all h’over dem 
some more. 

Bagoslh! 


be carry de soup or someting 


I'll be near ery, an’ IT’ll ’ear 
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‘"= LAUGH WIDOUT MAKE NO NOISE.” 


Johnnie Rawson 
‘ogs, lef’ dat boy 
for talk wid me!” 
An’ den dey lef’ me ‘lone, but nodding 
was go right. You see tings go like dat 
some time, hein ? 
Bymby, after w’ile, de dinner was h’all 


say, ‘‘’Ere, you d—— 
‘lone, l’else you wan’ 


trough, an’ I'll be ’ongry, an’ tire’, an’ 
sore, an’ I'll wan’ somet’ing for h’eat bad, 
an’ de pea soup was good an’ strong dat 
day. 

Well, [ll look roun’, an’ T'll ean’ fin’ 


my tin. °“E was gone! An’ bymby I'll 
see Chunky sit near de door an’ ’e ‘ave 
my tin on ‘es knee an’ ’e cut ‘es *baccy 
on’eem. An’ w’en ’e see me see ’eem, ’e 
laugh widout make no noise. 

Well, bagosh! dat was de las’ h’act. Ill 
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not care for nodding, I'll h’on 
wan’ for be ‘ome some mor 
An’ T'll go h’out quit, an’ |] 
go on de bush, an’ I'll sit do 
hon de log, an’ h’everyting 
was like Ill be ver’ far h’o 
An’ bymby Ill can’ ’elp ‘ee: 
my ’eart ’e get more big an’ more 
big, an’ bymby I'll tink ’e brok: 
an’ [ll cover h’up my ‘ead wid 
my h’arm, an’ Tl ery an’ I'll ery 

Well dat was make me some 
good, an’ after wile I'll h’only 
be ery quit on myself like, w’en 
I'll feel somebody grab me on de 
shoulder. An’ den I'll make 
myself ‘ard, ready for de kick 
I'll be sure was come, an’ I'l 
‘ear Johnnie Rawson say, sof’ 
an’ qui't, ‘‘ W’at’s de matter, 
Frenchy ?” 

An’ I'll not be sure ’e’s not 
some jokes, an’ I'll keep myself 
’ard, but no kick come, an’ den 
I'll feel ’es ’an’ come h’off my 
shoulder, an’ ’e put ’eem for littl’ 
minute on my ‘ead, an’ ’e say 
some more, ‘‘ W’at’s de matter, 
boy?” An’ den I'll can’ ‘elp 
‘eem, I'll jus’. tell ‘eem ’ow I'll 
wish I'll was ‘ome wid de littl’ 
modder, an’ ’e sit down h’on de 
log, an’ bymby, after wile, ’e say, 

‘Look ‘ere, Frenchy! You 
wan’ for be bully boy, an’ de fel- 
ler won’ touch you some more. 
De boy on de bush mus’ be de 
man, an’ not be scare’ for nod- 
ding. Ill see dat Chunky wid 
your tin. You jus’come’‘long wid 
me, an’ I'll fix dat h’all right.” 

Den we go back on de shanty, an’ ‘e 
tell me w’at for do. An’ jus’ wen we 
get dere,’e turn me roun’ an’ ’e say, ‘‘ Now, 
boy, ef you be scare’ an’ don’ do w’at [ll 
tol you, [ll lick your ’ead h’off myself. 
Now go, an’ don’ forget I'll be dere.””. An’ 
*e stan’ on de door, an’ I'll go h’on de in 
side. 

My ‘eart was go so ‘ard ’e h’almos’ 
bus’ on my ches’, but I'll go h’up on 
Chunky, an’ I'll say, ‘‘ Please, Chunky, 
dat’s my tin.” An’’e say, ‘‘Go to’ell!” 
An’ [ll say, ‘‘ Look, my mark!” An’ 
I'll turn de tin top-side down on ‘es knee. 
An’ I'll don’ wait for see w’at arrive, I'll 
jus’ skin for de door, an’ I'll feel ’eem 
bein’. An’ T'll run on de bush, w’en I'll 
‘ear Johnnie yell, ‘‘Stop, stop, you fool! 





‘*w’aT’S DE MATTER, BOY?” 


Come back!’ An’ I'll look an’ I'll see 
Chunky was down on de snow, an’ John- 
nie was stan’ h’over ‘eem wid de h’axe- 
‘andle. Den I'll stop; an’ Johnnie say, 
‘*Come ’ere!’’ An’ wen I'll come, ver 


slow, Johnnie ’e say, ‘‘Kick ’eem!” An’ 
Ill kick ‘eem littl’ kick; an’ Johnnie ’e 
say, “Kick ‘eem good, h’else I'll lick 
your ‘ead h’off!” An’ I'll kick ’eem h’all 
de ’ard Ill be h’able. An’ Johnnie 
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laugh, an’ h’every time Chunky try for 


get h’up, Johnnie knock ‘eem down; an’ 
h’every time ’e knock Pil 
kick ‘eem. 

An’ bymby Johnnie ‘e 


‘eem down, 


say, ‘‘ Dere, 


OUR GRAY SQUIRRELS: 


BY 


gta past my window, as I sit writ- 
| ing beside it, falls a twig from the 
black oak at the corner of the house. 
Half a minute later another sinks waver- 
ing downward, buoyed by its broad leaves, 
whieh are green and healthy. This hap- 
pens in July, far in advance of their nat- 
ural time to fall. What is the cause? 
A glance informs me. One of our gray 
squirrels is out on the end of an overhang- 
ing limb, and I am just in time to see him 
bite off another leafy twig and carry it 
away. It is evident that he had dropped 
the other one accidentally. What is he 
doing? I vault out of the window, and 
keep him in view as he makes his way 
nearly to the summit of a tall white oak, 
where he leaves his branch as a contribu- 
tion to a half bushel or so of sticks and 
leaves lodged in a convenient notch. An- 
other squirrel is there, and together they 
scramble over the mass, packing and en- 
tangling it together, and occasionally dis- 
appearing into its interier, showing that 
it is hollow. 

I know this pair of squirrels very well. 
They have been tenants of the grove ever 
since we came to live in this edge of the 
city, and though the town has now grown 
beyond and around“us, and the grove is 
given a perpetual moonlight from the 
electric lamp on the corner, the trees and 
bushes remain, nuts and acorns come with 
each returning autumn, and in midwinter 
provender is spread upon friendly win- 
dow-sills. 

Almost the only advantage the squir- 
rels have taken of civilization, however, 
has been to occupy the boxes that my 
benevolent neighbor, Dr. J. P. Phillips, 
has put up for them in the trees, which 
are tenanted more or less all the year 
round, one family occupying each box and 
tree by itself as long as it wishes, and put- 
ting in its own furniture—a new bedroom 
set of grass and soft leaves. By midsum- 
mer these tenements become so hot and 
vermin-infested that the squirrels leave 
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Frenchy, dat’s ‘nough for de firs’ day 
An’ ’e say, ‘‘Now go on de shanty an’ 
get your dinner.” 

An’ [ll go, an’ I'll never h’eat de pea 
soup so good like dat on my life. 


i 


A STUDY. 


ERNEST INGERSOLL 


them and construct bowers of leaves, as 
my friends in the oak were doing when 
they attracted my attention; and they oc 
easionally inhabit them all winter, when 
the family nestles into a fluffy mass of 
loose leaves and grass, forming the centre 
of the ball, and thus keeps warm. 

This squirrel is the one which in the 
older books is called the Northern gray 
squirrel, Sciurus migratorius, in contrast 
with the Southern gray squirrel. Sev- 
eral other closely related species have been 
described from the interior and the Pa- 
cific coast, besides the very distinct ‘* fox,” 
‘ved,’ ‘‘ flying,” and other sharply dis- 
tinguished members of the family. Cer- 
tain differences of size and coat noticeable 
between types of our gray squirrel from 
widely separated regions, accompanied by 
local peculiarities of habit, at first misled 
naturalists, but only one species is now 
recognized—Sciurus carolinensis. 

The first litter of young among the wild 
gray squirrels is seen in March in the 
warmer parts of the country, and some- 
what later in the more northern States 
and in Canada. At least one more brood 
usually follows before winter. Our 
friends in the grove, however, sure of 
food and lodging, bring out their broods 
with little regard to season. One female, 
which has been known to us for years as 
the ‘‘ mother squirrel,”’ seems rarely with- 
out a family; and Dr. Phillips assures me 
that he has known her to bear four litters 
in a single twelvemonth. 

This exhibits the hardihood of these 
little animals. No weather seems cold 
enough to daunt them. They endure the 
semi-arctic climate north of Lake Supe- 
rior, remain all the year on the peaks of 
the Adirondacks, where their only food 
is the seeds of the black spruce, and 
appear in midwinter in Manitoba; but 
when a sleet-storm comes, and every 
branch and twig is incased in ice, then 
the squirrel stays at home. I remember 
one such storm which was of unusual 
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everity and did vast dam- 
ve, The ice clothed the 
trees for several days in 
ecession, and the impris- 
ied animals became very 

ingry. The doctor and I 
had swung from tree to tree 
a line of bridges made of 
poles, along which the squir 
rels scampered, no less to 
their delight than to ours, 
often leaping one over the 
other with extraordinary 
agility and grace when two 
meton this single-track air- 
line road. 

One of these bridges led 
to a window-sill in each res- 
idence, where food was of- 
ten spread, and it was amus- 
ing to see the cireumspection 
with which, at last, they 
crept toward it along the icy 
poles, digging their claws 
into the glazed surface, and 
often slipping astride or al- 
most off. 

In the tree-tops, where 
they rush and leap at full 
speed, they are by no means 
safe from falling, but usu- 
ally manage to catch hold 
somewhere, often by only a 
single toe, apparently, yet 
are able to lift the body up, 
like gymnasts, to a firmer 
foothold. Their strength is 
remarkable, especially in the 
region of the great hams, 
whose development accounts for the real- 
ly astonishing jumping powers these ani- 
mals possess. 

Should they fall clear to the ground, 
as sometimes happens, they alight right 
side up like a cat, and seem none the worse 
fortheaccident. The feet are wide-spread 
in such a case, and the loose skin over the 
ribs is stretched and flattened out very 
perceptibly. It would seem only a step 
from that condition to the parachute with 
which the flying-squirrel is provided; but 
if the development of this formation in 
the latter came about through natural se- 
lection, it must have begun very long ago, 
for Cope has found a fossil (Allomys) 
which he considers representative of the 
flying-squirrel type as far back as the 
Jurassic. 

The spring and early summer is most 
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‘THEY HAD VERY PRETTY WAYS.” 


uniformly the season of reproduction, and 
this is the period when we see least of our 
pets. The mothers are awaiting the birth 
of their annual or perhaps semiannual 
broods, and spend most of their time at 
rest in their homes, while all the males of 
the grove go wandering away to visit 
other temporary bachelors. To call them 
temporary husbands would be nearer 
truth, however, for, so far as we can dis- 
cover, the mating is only for a single sea- 
son, and as soon as gestation begins the 
mothers become vixenish, and not only 
turn their husbands out of doors, but ex- 
pel them from the premises. 

Usually four kittens arrive in one lit- 
ter, blind and helpless, and during the first 
month remain within the nest, closely at- 
tended by the mother, who permits no 
other squirrel—even the presumed mate— 
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to come near her. Each family, in fact, 
pre-empts a tree, and their sense of prop- 
erty is so strong that usually a trespasser 
will depart with little resistance, as if 
conscious of being where he has no right. 
Old males will sometimes kill their young, 
so that the mother does well to keep all at 
a distance. 

At the end of a month the young are 
half grown, and begin to scramble awk- 
wardly about their doorway, yet the 
mother won't let them leave the nest un- 
til she thinks they are fully ready. 

One morning in the middle of October 
I observed that a family of four young 
squirrels was venturing forth from a 
box just outside my study window. They 
were not more than six weeks old, and 
were very timid. It was not often that 
more than two or three would appear at 
once, and one of these seemed much far- 
ther advanced than the rest, while an- 
other was very babyish. Their prime 
characteristic was inquisitiveness. What 
a fine and curious new world was this 
they had been introduced to! How much 
there was to see! How many delightful 
things to do! They ceaselessly investi- 


gated everything about them with minute 


attention, and had very pretty ways, such 
as a habit of clasping each other in their 
arms around the neck. They frequently 
scratched and stroked one another. Once 
I saw one diligently combing another's 
tail with his fore feet. Young red squir- 
rels, of which we also had a family or 
two, play somewhat differently, having 
a peculiar way of regulariy boxing with 
their fore paws. 

Gradually they gain strength and con- 
fidence, and then you will see how far 
the liveliness of the young can surpass 
even the tireless activity of old squirrels. 
Both old and young are exceedingly fond 
of play, springing from the ground as if in 
a high-jumping match, and turning reg- 
ular summersaults in the grass; but the 
most amusing thing is this: Finding a 
place where the tip of a tough branch 
hangs almost to the ground, they will 
leap up and catch it, sometimes with only 
one hand, and then swing back and forth 
with the greatest glee, just like boys who 
discover a grape-vine in the woods ora 
dangling rope in a gymnasium. These 
and many similar antics seem to be done 
**just for fun.” 

The kittens continue to be nursed by 
the mother until they have grown to be 


almost as heavy as herself. It seems j 

possible that her system can stand sn: }) 
a drain—in fact she does grow weak and 
thin—and my neighbor, who has been :)) 
extremely close observer of their ec: 

omy for several years, has come to the 
conclusion that the mother weans the ki; 
tens gradually by giving them food whic} 
she has regurgitated, or, at any rate, has 
thoroughly chewed up in her own mouth 

No animal is more motherly than one 
of these parent squirrels, and it is delight 
ful to watch her behavior when the near 
ly grown brood has begun to make short 
excursions, and is undergoing instruction. 
All the other families in the grove take 
an interest in the proceedings, and chat 
ter about it at a great rate; but if one 
comes too near and attempts any inter 
ference in the instruction, he is likely to 
be driven away most vigorously by the 
jealous mother. Every morning lessons 
in climbing and nut-hunting are given, 
and pretty scenes are enacted. The pride 
of the little mother as she leads her train 
out on some aerial path is very notice 
able. They are slow and timid about fol 
lowing. Squirrels must learn to balance 
themselves on the pliant limbs by slow 
degrees. It is many a long day after they 
are able to chase one another up and down 
and under and around a rough oak trunk 
in the liveliest game of tag ever witnessed 
before they can skip about the branches 
and leap from one to the other with con 
fidence in their security. The patient 
mother understands this, and encourages 
them very gently to ‘“‘try, try again.” 
I remember one such lesson. The old 
one marched ahead slowly, uttering low 
notes, as if to say: ‘‘ Come on, my dears. 
Don’t be afraid!” Every little while she 
would stop, and the two well-grown chil- 
dren following would creep up to her, 
and put their arms around her neck in 
the most human fashion, as if protesting 
that it was almost too hard a task. 

This loving-kindness is extended to 
other young squirrels whenever no ques- 
tion of family rivalry interferes. 

In spite of this I do not believe that, 
generally speaking, the gray squirrel is a 
very intelligent animal or has much brain 
power, though he is not wholly stupid. 
It took our squirrels a very short time to 
learn that cracked nuts of several varie- 
ties, grains of corn, and other food were 
to be had on the window-sills. The 
squirrels know, furthermore, that the nuts 
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ire placed there from the inside, and if, 
is occasionally happens, the sill is empty, 
hey will often stand up and tap upon the 
0 ass. as if to attract notice to their hun- 
ver. Moreover, they know very well when 
meal hours come round, and will present 
themselves at the windows pretty regu- 
larly, since they have learned to expect 


to our presence, while they will raise a 
great clamor whenever a stranger walks 
about under the trees. More than this. 
they know the doctor's horse and carriage, 
and pay no attention to it, but become ex 
cited whenever another vehicle enters the 
premises. They will stay quietly eating 
on the window-sill while one of us sits 


‘‘THE LIVELIEST GAME OF TAG EVER WITNESSED.” 


more than ordinary attention then, even 
when the meal is occasionally omitted, so 
that no noise of preparation could have 
apprised them of the time. The doctor 
has had a few come timorously to take 
corn from his fingers, as the same squirrels 
on Capitol Hill, in Richmond,and in some 
other city parks will do from almost any 
one. I should add, however, that my 
neighbor and some others have a some- 
what higher idea of their mental capa- 
bilities than I have formed. 

It is plain that they recognize all of us 
as acquaintances from their indifference 


just inside the glass, but if they see a vis- 
itor in the room will almost invariably 
seize a nut and scamper away as fast as 
they can go. Furthermore, their actions 
convince us that when, as often happens 
in midsummer, Dr. Phillips meets one of 
our squirrels in some far-away street, the 
little animal recognizes him, and shows 
its confidence in his accustomed kindness. 

Though these squirrels have few ene- 
mies, they have never lost their wariness. 
Sometimesa tremendous clamor will break 
out in the tree-tops—a mixture of sharp 
ch-r-r-r-rs and whines, easily intelligible 
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as notes of alarm and indignation. These 
usually mean that a strange dog or cat 
is somewhere near. No hawks or owls 
(save the little screech-owl) ever come to 
disturb them, and, of course, none of the 
wild-cats, weasels, or large serpents which 
kill them in the wild forest is here to mo- 
lest or make them afraid, yet the popula- 
tion of the grove never seems to increase, 
though the eight or ten pairs more than 
double their numbers every six months. 

The explanation is that the young leave 
us on coming to maturity. As a rule, 
their family had moved from the house 
where they were born to new quarters as 
soon as the young could take care of 
themselves, and here a new litter would 
soon be forth-coming. 

These family flittings are often amusing 
spectacles. Sometimes the mother trans- 
ports her kittens when blind and hairless, 
carrying them in her teeth; but general- 
ly she waits until they are able to travel. 
I recall one instance where early in the 
morning a mother had got her kittens 
down from the old nest to the end of a 
bridge that ran across to the chinquepin, 
in which her new home was to be. But 
to go out on that bridge was too much for 
the youngsters. She would run ahead, 
apd one or two of them would creep after 
her a few yards, then suddenly become 
panic-stricken and scramble back. Again 
and again did the little mother, with end- 
less patience and pains, counsel and entice 
them, until at last one was induced to keep 
a stout heart until he was safely over. 
Then ensued another interval of chatter- 
ing and repeated trials and failures, and 
so the second and third were finally got 
across. It was now noon, and the poor 


squirrel looked quite fagged out, her ears 
drooped, her fur was ruffled, her move- 
ments had lost their verve, her tail hung 
low, and her cries became sharp and short. 


Her patience was exhausted. Instead of 
tenderly coaxing the last one of the four, 
she scolded at him, driving rather than 
leading the terrorized youngster along the 
shaky cable, and when it had reached the 
further tree, she seized it in her mouth, 
and fairly shoved it through the door of 
the new box. 

It is probable that in their wild state, 
before their forest range was restricted 
and men began to slaughter them, all the 
arboreal squirrels were able by longevity 
and rapid increase to more than keep pace 
with the deaths in their ranks. Their 
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natural term of life probably approaches 
twenty years. We have known continu 
ously for eight years one female who wa: 
apparently an old mother when she came 
and is yet hale and hearty. During this 
time she has regularly produced at leasi 
two broods a year. Atsuch a rate squir 
rels would multiply until they overbal 
anced the ratio of numbers assigned then 
by nature. Accounts by early writers 
show that they must formerly have been 
amazingly numerous. Godman says that 
the gray-coat was a fearful scourge to 
colonial farmers, and that Pennsylvania 
paid £8000 in bounties for their scalps dur- 
ing 1749 alone. This meant the destruc- 
tion of 640,000 within a comparatively 
small district. In the early days of West- 
ern settlement regular hunts were organ- 
ized by the inhabitants, who would range 
the woods in two companies from morn 
ing till night, vying as to which band 
should bring home the greater number of 
trophies; the quantities thus killed are 
almost incredible now. 

Out of these excessive multitudes grew 
those sudden and seemingly aimless mi- 
grations of innumerable hosts of squirrels 
which justly excited wonder half a cen- 
tury ago. Thousands upon thousands, of 
this species usually, would suddenly ap- 
pear in a locality, moving steadily in one 
direction. These migrations occurred 
only in warm weather, and at intervals 
of about five years, and all that I have 
been able to find notes upon were headed 
eastward. Nothing stopped the column, 
which would press forward through for 
ests, prairies, and farm fields, over moun- 
tains and across broad rivers, such even 
as the Niagara, Hudson, and Mississippi. 
This little creature hates the water and is 
a bad swimmer, paddling clumsily along 
with his whole body and tail submerged. 
A large part, therefore, would be drowned, 
and those which managed to reach the 
opposite shore were so weary that many 
could be caught by the hand. Of course 
every floating object would be seized 
upon by the desperate swimmers, and 
thus arose the pretty fable that the squir- 
rels ferried themselves over by launching 
and embarking upon chips, raising their 
tails as sails for their tiny rafts. 

The motive which impelled the little 
migrants to gather in great companies 
from a wide area, and then in a vast co- 
herent army to begin a movement, and 
continue it steadily in one direction for 
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hundreds of miles, is hard to discover. 

[t did not seem to be lack of food, for they 

fat. The migration 
isurely performed, too—never in too 

rreat a hurry to prevent feasting upon 

iny fields of corn or sometimes of unripe 

crain that came in the way. 

Such a visitation, therefore, 

was like a flight of devour- 

ing locusts, one chronicler 

alleging that the sound 

they made in the maize in 

stripping off the husks to 

get at the succulent kernels 

was equal to that of a field 

full of men at harvesting. 

There is no difficulty, more 

over, in judging of the ef 

fect such migrations would 

have in restoring equilibri- 

um in sciurine population, 

since, of the surplus which 

started, few survived long, 

the remnant at last 

faded away among the Al 

leghanies or in some oth- 

er distant locality without 

seeming to increase the 

number of squirrels there. 
The curiosity and gayety 

of the gray squirrel are per- 

haps his strongest person- 

al characteristics. Nothing 

unusual escapes his atten 

tion, and he is never satis- 

fied until he knows all 

about it. He is the Paul 


were always was 


and 


wrong. He will halt on the summit of 
each post, rear up, and look all about him; 
or, if his keen ears hear an unwonted 
sound, will drop down upon all - fours, 
ready to run, his tail held over his back 
like a silver-edged plume, twitching ner- 


“HE WILL HALT ON THE SUMMIT OF EACH POST.” 


Pry, the news-gatherer, of 
the woods. 

When a new building is in course of 
erection in or near the grove, the work- 
men no sooner leave it than half a dozen 
squirrels go over and under and through 
it, examining every part. If I trim away 
branches and lay them in a heap, or re- 
pair a fence, or do anything else, Mr. 
Gray inspects it thoroughly the moment 
my back is turned; and when once the 
house was reoccupied after a long vacan- 
cy, we caught the squirrels peering in at 
the windows and hopping gingerly to the 
sill of each open door, to make sure the 
matter was all right. 

It is most amusing to watch them on 
these tours of inspection. Two or three 
times a day each one makes the rounds 
of the premises, racing along the fences, 
and into one tree after another, as if to 
make certain that nothing had gone 


vously and jerking with each sharp ut- 
terance, as though it were connected with 


* All his 
Thoreau, “imply a 


his vocal organs by a string. 
movements,” said 
spectator.” 

Their tails, which are flat, and have 
the wavy hair growing laterally from a 
careful parting along the muscular mid- 
dle, are subjects of great pride. They 
are no doubt useful as a wrapper in 
cold weather, and certainly assist the 
agile acrobats as a balancing-pole; but 
that they are highly appreciated as orna- 
ments is very plain from the abashed de- 
meanor of their owners when a portion of 
the brush is lost. The generic name Sci- 
urus (from which comes ‘‘squirrel,” 
through the French) is derived from 
Greek words meaning a creature which 
sits under the shadow of its tail; and the 
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name shade-tail is in use in the South to- 
day. We might appropriately translate 
the Greek in this case as designating ‘‘ an 
animal whose tail puts all the rest of him 
into the shade.” 

The excessive inquisitiveness I have 
described often gets them into trouble, 
and is taken advantage of by their ene- 
mies. A wise serpent will coil himself at 
the foot of a tree where squirrels are play- 
ing, and will slowly wave his tail or dis- 
play his red tongue, sure that the squir- 
rel will see him. No doubt they know 
him for what he is—a deadly enemy; but 
they cannot resist a nearer look at the 
curious object and that extraordinary 
motion. Whining, ch-r-r-r-ring, bark- 


ing, they creep down the tree trunk. The 
snake lies motionless, his glittering eyes 
fixed upon the excited little quadruped. 
Step by step, impelled by a fatal desire to 
learn more about that fascinating thing 
in the grass, Bunny steals forward—and 
is lost! 

In winter they are more active, if any- 
thing, than in summer, racing about the 
trees at a furious rate, as if invigorated 
to fresh activity by the keen air. Yet 
the book-writers insist that their habit is 
otherwise, and have described extensively 
their alleged hibernation. Certainly our 
squirrels do not hibernate nor become tor- 
pid in winter. During the twenty years 
they have been under observation here in 
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vew Haven there has never been a day— 
excepting very sleety ones, perhaps—when 
iey did not appear. 

The same denial must be made in re- 
pect to the hoards of food reported laid 
ip for winter use. 
hoards” in the ordinary sense of the 
vord, though both our red and our ground 
squirrels do so 

What the gray squirrels do is this: as 
soon as nuts and acorns begin to ripen in 
the autumn, they gather them with great 
industry, and bury them one by one, sepa- 
rately. They do this diligently and fur- 
tively, attracting no more attention than 
they can help. Hopping about in the 
grass until they have chosen a place, a 
hole, perhaps two inches deep, is hastily 

scraped out, the nut is pushed to the bot 
tom and covered up. The animal then 


Our grays store no 


stamps down the earth and hurries away. 





They never bury the food given them or 
found in the summer, but in the fall 
will save and bury along with their wild 
provender the nuts and occasionally grains 
of corn taken from the window-sills. 
Whether any of these are dug up be- 
fore midwinter I do not know; I think 
not. The squirrels wander off into the 
woods when the mast is ripe, and get 
fat upon the oily food. But when this 
harvest is over, and their stores must be 
drawn upon, their ability in discovering 
them is wonderful. They seem to know 
precisely the spot in the grass where each 
nut is buried, and will go directly to it; 
and I have seen them hundreds of times, 
when the snow was more than a foot 
deep, wade floundering through it straight 
to a certain point, dive down, perhaps 
clear out of sight, and in a moment 
emerge with the nut in their jaws. 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


I. 

S it was Saturday,many visitors came 
1 to the villa, Giuseppe receiving them 
at the open door, and waving them across 
the court or up the stone stairway, ac- 
cording to their apparent inclination, 
murmuring as he did so: ‘‘To the gar- 
den; the Signora North?” ‘‘ To the sa- 
lon; the Signora Tracy?” with his most 
inviting smiles. Dorothy probably was 
with Mrs. North in the garden. And ev- 


erybody knew that the tea and the com- 
fortable chairs were upstairs. The com- 
pany therefore divided itself, the young 
people as far as possible, the men who 
like to appear young, and the mothers 
who have heavier cares than the effects 
of open-air light on a middle-aged com- 
plexion, crossing the paved quadrangle 
to the north hall, while the old ladies, 
and the ladies (not so old) who detest 
gardens, ascended the stairs, accompanied 
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by, first, the contented husbands; second, 
the well-trained husbands; third, other 
men, bond or free, who cherish no fond- 
ness for damp _ belvederes, for grassy 
mounds, or for poising themselves on a 
parapet which has a yawning abyss be- 
low. 

Giuseppe was the gardener; he became 
a footman once a week, that is, on Satur 
day afternoons, when the American la 
dies of the Villa Dorio received those of 
their friends who cared to come to their 
hill-top above the Roman Gate of Flor- 
ence—a hill-top bearing the appropriate 
name of Bellosguardo. For fair indeed 
is the outlook from that supremely blessed 
plateau, whether toward the north, south, 
east, or west, with perhaps an especial 
loveliness toward the west, where the 
Arno winds down to the sea. Enchant- 
ing as is this occidental landscape, Mrs. 
Tracy had ended by escaping from it. 

‘When each new person begins: ‘Oh, 
what lovely shadows!’ ‘Oh, the Carrara 
Mountains!’ we cannot look at each other, 
Laura and I,” she explained; “it’s like 
the two Roman what-do-you-call-ems 
augurs. I’m incapable of saying another 
word about the Carrara Mountains, Lau- 
ra; and so, after this, I shall leave them 
to you.” 

This was the cause of Giuseppe’s in- 
dicating the drawing-room, and not the 
garden, as Mrs. Tracy’s domain. 

It was not difficult for Giuseppe to 
turn himself into a footman; Raffaello, 
the butler (or cameriere), could have 
turned himself into a coachman, a cook, 
a laundress, a gardener, or even a parlor- 
maid,if occasion had so required ; for Ital- 
ian servants can do anything. And if 
Mrs. Sebright sighed, ‘‘ Ah, but so bad- 
ly!” (which was partly true from the 
English point of view), the Americans at 
least could respond, ‘* Yes, but so easily!” 
In truth, it was not precisely in accord- 
ance with the English standard to be 
welcomed by smiles of personal recogni- 
tion from the footman at the door, nor to 
have the tea offered by the butler with 
an urgent hospitality which was almost 
tender. But Italy is not England; radi- 
ant smiles from the servants accord per- 
haps with radiant sunshine from the sky, 
both things being unknown at home. As 
for the American standard, it does not 
exist, save as a vacillating pennon. 

The Villa Dorio is a large, ancient 
structure of pale yellow hue; as is often 


the case in Tuscany, its facade rises dj- 
rectly from the roadway, so that any one 
ean drive to the door, and knock by sin, 
ply leaning from the carriage. But p 


vacy is preserved all the same by t 

massive thickness of the stone walls, )\ 
the stern iron cages over the lofty loy 
er windows, and by an entrance ports! 


which resembles the gateway of a fortres 

The villa, which, in the shape of a para! 
lelogram, extends round an open cou: 

within, is large enough for five or six 
families; for in the old days, according 
to the patriarchal Italian custom, the 
married sons of the house, with their 
wives and children, were all gathered 
under its roof. In these later years its 
tenants have been foreigners, for the 
most part people of English and American 
birth—members of that band of pilgrims 
from the land of fog and the land of 
haste, who, having once fallen under the 
spell of Italy, the sorcery of that loveli 
est of countries, return thither again and 
yet again, sometimes unconscious of their 
thraldom, sometimes calling it staying 
for the education of the children, but se] 
dom pronouncing the frank word * liv 
ing.” Americans who have staid in 
this way for twenty years or more are 
heard remarking, in solemn tones, ‘In 
case I die over here, I am to be taken 
home to my own country for burial; no 
thing less could content me.” This post 
mortem patriotism probably soothes the 
conscience. 

Upon the Saturday already mentioned 
the Villa Dorio had but one tenant; for 
Mrs. Tracy had taken the entire place for 
a year—the year 1881. She could not oc- 
cupy it all, even with the assistance of 
Mrs. North and Dorothy, for there were 
fifty rooms, besides five kitchens, a chapel, 
and an orange-house. She had selected, 
therefore, the range of apartments up- 
stairs which looked toward the south 
and west, and the long, frescoed, echoing 
spaces that remained were left to the 
ghosts. For there was a ghost, who 
clanked chains. The spectre of Belmonte, 
another villa near by, was more interest- 
ing; he was a monk in a brown gown, 
who glided at midnight up the great 
stairway without a sound, on his way to 
the tower. The American ladies had 
chosen for their use the northwestern 
garden. For the Villa Dorio has more 
than one garden; and it has also vine- 
yards, olive groves, and the fields of the 
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podere, or farm, in the valley below, with 
their two fountains, and the little chapel 
of the Holy Well. The northwestern 
varden is an enchanting spot. It is not 
large, and that adds to the charm, for its 
secluded nearness, so purely personal to 
the occupier, yet overhangs, or seems to, 
a full half of Tuscany; from the parapet 
the vast landscape below rolls toward the 
sunset as wide and far-stretching as the 
hidden shelf, one’s standing-point, is pri 
vate and small. When one ceases to 
look at the view 
one perceives that the nook has no for 


if one ever does cease 


mal flower beds; grass, dotted with the 
pink daisies of Italy, stretches from the 
house walls to the edge; here and there 
are rose-bushes, pomegranates, oleanders, 
and laurel, but all are half wild. The 
encircling parapet is breast-high; but, by 
leaning over, one sees that on the outside 
the ancient stones go plunging down, in 
course after course, to a second level far 
below, the parapet being in reality the 
top of a massive retaining wall. At the 
corner where this rampart turns north 
ward is perched a little belvedere, or 
arbor, with vines clambering over it 
It was upon this parapet, with its. diz 
zy outer descent, that the younger vis 
itors were accustomed to perch them- 
selves when they came to Villa Dorio. 
And Dorothy herself generally led them 
in the dangerous experiment. But one 
could never think of Dorothy as falling; 
her supple figure conveyed the idea that 
she could fly—almost—so lightly was it 
poised upon her little feet; in any case 
ohe felt sure that even if she should take 
the fancy to throw herself off, she would 
float to the lower slope as lightly as this- 
tle-down. The case was different regard- 
ing the Misses Sebright; they too were 
handsome girls, but they would certain- 
ly go down like rocks. And as for Rose 
Hatherbury, attenuated though she was, 
there would be, one felt certain, no float 
ing; Rose would cut the air like a needle 
in her swift descent. Rose was thin (her 
aunts, the Misses Wood, called it slender) ; 
she was a tall girl of twenty-five who 
ought to have been beautiful, for her fea- 
tures were well cut, and her blue eyes 
lustrous, while her complexion was deli- 
cately fair. Yet somehow all this was 
without charm. People who liked her 
said that the charm would come. The 
Misses Wood, however, spent no time in 
anticipation; to them the charm was al- 
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ready there; they had always believed 
that their niece was without a fault. 
These ladies had come to Florence twen 
ty years before, from Providence, Rhode 
Island; and they had remained, as they 
said, ‘‘ for art” (they copied as amateurs 
in the Uffizi Gallery). Of late they had 
begun to ask themselves whether art 
would be enough for Rose. 

At five o’clock on this April afternoon 
three Misses Sebright, Rose, Owen Char 
rington, a pink-cheeked young English 
man, long and strong, Wadsworth Bru- 
netti, and Dorothy, were all perched 
upon the parapet, while Miss Maria Wood 
hovered near, pretending to look for dai- 
sies, but in reality to catch Rose by the 
ankles in case she should lose her bal- 
ance. Miss Jane Wood was sitting with 
Mrs. North in the aguish belvedere. With 
remarkable unanimity, the group of men 
near by had declared that in order to see 
the view, one must stand. 

‘** Your garden is like an opera-box, Mrs. 
North,” said Stephen Lefevre; ‘‘ you sit 
here at your ease, and see the whole play 
of morning, noon, and night sweeping 
over Tuscany.” 

“A view like this is such a humaniz 
er,” remarked Julian Grimston, thought- 
fully; *‘one might eall it a hauberk.” 

To this mysterious comparison Miss 
Jane Wood responded, cheerfully, ‘‘ Quite 
so.” She did not ask for explanations 
(Julian’s explanations were serious af- 
fairs), she spoke merely on general prin- 
ciples; for the Misses Wood considered 
Julian ‘* such an earnest creature!” Ju- 
lian, a wizened little American of uncer- 
tain age, was protected by a handsome 
mother, who possessed a firm eye and a 
manlike mouth; this lady had almost se- 
cured for her son an Italian countess of 
large circumference and ancient name. 
Julian so far held back. But he would 
yet go forward. 

‘Its most admirable quality, to my 
mind, is that it’s here,” Mr. Illingsworth 
remarked,afterJulian’s**hauberk.” ‘‘Gen- 
erally, when there is a noble view, one has 
to go noble miles to see it; one has to be 
out all day, and eat hard-boiled eggs on 
the grass. Youcan’t think howI loathe 
hard-boiled eggs! Or else one has to 
sleep in some impossible place, and be 
routed out atdawn. Can any one admire 
anything at dawn?” 

“There isn’t much dawn in this,” an- 
swered Daniel Ashcraft. ‘‘ Up to noon 
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the view’s all mist,and at noon every- 
thing looks too near. It doesn’t amount 
to much before four o'clock, and only 
shows out all its points as the sun goes 
down.” 

‘*‘And have you discovered that, Mr. 
Asheraft, on your third day in Florence?” 
demanded Illingsworth, with admiration. 
‘*But it’s only another instance of the 
quick intelligence of your wonderful na- 
tion. Now I have lived in the town for 
twenty-five years, and have never noticed 
that this Carrara view was an afternoon 
affair. Yet so it is—so it is!” 

Daniel Asheraft surveyed the English- 
man foramoment. ‘‘Oh yes! our quick 
intelligence. It makes us feel as though 
we were being exhibited. Sixpence a 
head.” 

More visitors appeared; by half past 
five there were forty persons in the gar- 
den. Mrs. North received them all very 
graciously, without stirring from her bel- 
vedere. Dorothy, however, was every- 
where, like a sprite; and wherever Doro- 
thy was, Owen Charrington soon appeared. 
As for Wadsworth Brunetti, his method 
was more direct, he never left her side. 

‘They are both her shadows,” said 
Beatrice Sebright in an undertone to 
Rose Hatherbury, as they sat perched side 
by side on the parapet. 

‘She is welcome to them,” answered 
Rose. ‘‘A burly creature like Owen; 
and that Waddy!” 

‘*Waddy ?” repeated Beatrice, inquir- 
ingly. 

‘* A simpleton,” pronounced Rose, with 
decision. 

Honest Beatrice surveyed her compan- 
ion with wonder, into which crept some- 
thing almost like envy. If she, Beatrice, 
could only think that Owen was burly; 
and if it were but possible, by trying hard, 
to regard Wadsworth Brunetti as a sim- 
pleton, how much easier life would be! 
As it was, she was convinced that Owen 
was not burly at all, but only athletic. 
And as to Waddy Brunetti, he was sim- 
ply Raphael's young St. John, in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi—the St. John at 
twenty-two and in the attire of to-day. 
Wadsworth Brunetti’s American mother 
had done her best to make an American 
of her only child. Waddy could speak the 
language of New York (when he chose) ; 
but in all other respects—his ideas, his 
manner, his intonations, his hair arranged 
after the fashion of King Humbert’s, his 
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shoes, his collar and gloves—he was as 
much a Florentine as his father. TT), 
Misses Sebright were not mistaken 
their estimation of his appearance; | 
was exceedingly handsome. And the ad 
verb is used advisedly, for his beauty ey 
ceeded that degree of good looks which is 
on the whole, the best for every-day uses 
one hardly knew what to do with young 
Brunetti in any company, for he was a! 
ways so much handsomer than the other 
guests, whether women or men. 

‘**Tsn’t it enough that he allows himse}|{ 
to be called Waddy?” Rose had demanded, 
in the same contemptuous undertone 
‘“Waddy—wadding. Whata name!” 

‘‘But Madame Brunetti tells us that 
Wadsworth is one of the very best of 
American names,” objected Beatrice, tim 
idly, still clinging to her idol. 

‘*She’s mad! There are no best Amer 
ican names, unless one cares for those 
attached to the Declaration of Indepen 
dence. The thing is, the best American 
men; and do you call Waddy that?” 

Beatrice did. But she dared not con- 
fess it. 

‘** Dorothy, I have forgotten my shaw],”’ 
said Mrs. North, as Dorothy happened to 
pass the arbor. 

‘Tl go for it,” said Charrington. 

‘Ts it in the drawing-room?” inquired 
Julian Grimston. ‘‘A blue and white, 
with knotted fringe?” 

Dorothy, meanwhile, was crossing the 
grass toward the house; Lefevre follow 
ed her; Waddy accompanied her. 

‘‘Nobody can get it but Dorothy 
thanks; it is in my own room,” said Mrs. 
North. 

Charrington and Julian paused ;, Lefe- 
vre came back. Mrs. North said to Le 
fevre, 

‘*Praise my prudence in sending for 
a shawl.” ‘Then she added, laughing, 
**You dare not; prudence is so elderly!” 

She could afford to make a joke of 
age; tall, thin, with abundant drab-col- 
ored hair and a smooth complexion, she 
did not look more than thirty-five, though 
she was in reality ten years older. She 
was a widow; her husband, Richard 
North, had been an officer in the Amer- 
ican navy, and Dorothy was her step- 
daughter. 

Dorothy and Waddy had gone on, and 
were now entering the north hall. This 
vacant stone-floored apartment, as large 
as a ball-room, with a vaulted ceiling 


















twenty-four feet high, was the home of 
energetic echo; spoken words were 
epeated with unexpected force, in ac- 
its musical but mocking. It was one 
thing for Waddy to murmur, **Give me 
wit a grain of hope, only a grain,” in 
pleading tones, and another to have the 
murmur come back like an opera chorus. 
Dorothy paused demurely, as if waiting 
for the conclusion of the sentence. But 
her picturesque suitor, still hearing his 
own roaring *‘grrrrain,” bit his lips and 
tried to hasten their steps toward the oth- 
er door. 

“Oh, I thought you had something to 
say 7’ remarked Dorothy, innocently, 
when they reached the arcade within. 

But you never have, have you?” 

And with this she erossed the quadran- 
ele to welcome four new guests who were 
about to ascend the stairway in answer to 
Giuseppe’s ‘*The salon! Signora Tracey !” 
Waddy went up the stairs also. But he 
could not hope to follow to the remote 
region of Mrs. Nortli’s chamber, so he ac 
companied the new guests through the 
anterooms to the drawing-room at the 
end of the suite, where Mrs. Tracy, the 
second hostess, received them all with 
cordial greetings. Mrs. Tracy’s years 
were fifty. She hoped that she was fine 
looking, that epithet being sometimes ap 
plied to tall persons who hold up their 
heads, even if they are stout; even, too, 
if their noses are not long enough for 
classical requirements. She certainly 
held up her head. And she was always 
very well dressed; so well that it was too 
well. After saying a few words to Wad 
dy, she passed him on to Miss Philipps, 
who stood near her. Felicia Philipps 
despised the beautiful youth. But she 
was willing to look at him for a few 
minutes as one looks at—a statue? Oh 
no, that would never have been Felicia’s 
word; at wax-works, that was more like 
it; Felicia had a sharp tongue. She 
now chaffed the wax-works a little, pre 
tending to compliment its voice, for Wad 
dy could sing. 

“As I sing too, Mr. Brunetti, we're 
companions in soul,” she said. ‘‘ But, 
unfortunately, when J sing, my soul does 
not come to my eves, as yours does.” 

“The comfort of Waddy is that you 
can make mince-meat of him to his face. 
when you feel savage, and he never 
knows it,” she had once remarked. 

There was, however, another side to this: 
Von. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—53 
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Waddy did not know, very possibly, but 
the reason was that he never paid sufli- 
cient heed to Miss Felicia Philipps to com- 
prehend what she might be saying, good or 
bad: to his mind, Felicia was only “that 
old maid.” Mrs. Tracy, for the moment 
not called upon to extend ler tightly 
gloved hand to either arriving or depart- 
ing guests, expanded her fingers furtive 
ly in order to rest them, and glanced 
about her. Her rooms were full; there 
was a steady murmur of conversation; 
the air was filled with the perfume of 
flowers and the aroma of tea, and there 
were suggestions also of tlie petits fours, 
the bouchées aux confitures, and the del- 
icate Italian sandwiches which Ratfaello 
was carrying about with the air of an 
affectionate younger brother. Waddy, 
who cherished a vision of Dorothy coming 
to get a cup of tea for her mother (Wad- 
dy had noticed upon other Saturdays that 
‘“*my shawl” meant tea), detached him- 
self as soon as he could from Felicia, and 
made his way towards the tea table in 
the opposite corner. Here Nora Sebright 
was standing beliind a resplendent samo- 
var. Mrs. Tracy had purchased this dee- 
orative steam-engine in Russia; but she 
had not dared to use it until Nora, seeing 
it at the villa one day, had offered to 
teach her its mysteries. Mrs. Tracy nev- 
er learned them, but Nora came up every 
Saturday and made the tea in her neat 
exact way. She was number one of the 
Misses Sebright. Six sisters followed her. 
But this need not have meant that Nora 
was very mature, because hardly more 
than a year separated the majority of the 
Sebright girls (one could say the major- 
ity of them or the minority, there were 
so many). As it happened, however, 
Nora was twenty-nine, although Peggy, 
the next one, was barely twenty-five; for 
the six younger sisters were between that 
age and sixteen. These younger girls 
were tall, blooming, and handsome. Nora 
was small, insignificant, and pale; but 
her eyes were charming, if one took the 
trouble to look at them, and there was 
something pretty in her soft dark hair, 
put back plainly and primly behind her 
ears, With a smooth parting in front: one 
felt sure that she did not arrange it in 
that way from a pious contentment with 
her own appearance, but rather from 
some shy little ideal of her own which 
she would never tell. 

‘**Do you think they have all had tea?” 
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she was saying anxiously as Waddy came 
up. She addressed a gentleman by her 
side who had evidently been acting as 
her assistant. 

‘I think so,” he answered, looking 
about the room with almost as much so- 
licitude as her own. 

Her face cleared, she laughed. ‘* It’s 
so kind of you! You have carried cups 
all the afternoon.” 

‘Il only hope I haven't broken any,” 
responded her companion, still with a 
trace of responsibility in his tone. 

** Tt is terribly dangerous, with so many 
people pushing against one. How you 
can do it so cleverly, I can’t think. But 
indeed, Mr. Mackenzie, I do not believe 
you could let anything drop,” Nora went 
on, paying him her highest compliment. 
‘This is the fourth Saturday you have 
given to these teacups, I am afraid it has 
been tiresome. Raffaello ought to do it 
all; but Italian servants 

‘*They are not like yours in England. 
IT can understand that. 3ut Raffaello, 
now—Raffaello has seemed to me rather 
a good fellow,” said Mackenzie. 

At this moment Dorothy, carrying a 
shawl, appeared at the door; she made 
her way to the table. ‘*May I have 
some tea, Miss Sebriglit, please, for mam- 
ma?” 

‘**T will carry it for you,” said Waddy, 
eagerly. 

‘**Won't you take some tea yourself, 
Miss Dorothy, before you go back to the 
garden?” suggested Mackenzie, in his def- 
erential tones. 

‘I? Do you think I take tea? And 
how can you like it, Mr. Mackenzie ? 
You're not an Englishman.” 

Waddy thanked fate that his mother 
had entered human existence in New 
York. Charrington, who was now near 
the table also, only laughed good-natur- 
edly. On the whole he was of the opin- 
ion that Dorothy liked him. Her ideas 
about tea, or about other English cus- 
toms, were not important. He could al- 
ter them. 

‘I am afraid I must acknowledge that 
I do like it,” Mackenzie had answered. 

‘Do you take it in the morning? For 
breakfast?” inquired Dorothy, with the 
air of a judge. 

Mackenzie confessed that he did. 

‘Then you are lost. Oh, coffee, love- 
ly coffee of home!” Dorothy went on. 
‘** Coffee that fills the house at breakfast- 


time with its delicious fragrance. Not 
black, as the Italians make it; not drow, 
ed in boiled milk, as the French drink 
it. As for the English beverage—! But 
ours, the American—brown, strong, and 
with real cream. I wish I had a cup of 
it now. Three cups; and six buckwheat 
cakes with maple syrup!” 

The contrast between this evoked 1 
past and the girl herself was so comical 
that the Americans who heard her broke 
into a laugh. Dorothy was very slight, 
there was something ethereal in he: 
appearance, although the color in her 
cheeks, the brilliancy of her hazel eyes 
and the bright hue of her chestnut hair 
indicated a vivid vitality. As a whole, 
she was charmingly pretty. The Amer 
icans who had laughed were but two 
Mackenzie himself and Stephen Lefevre 
who had now joined the group. Lefevre 
wished that his adorable little country- 
woman would not say ‘lovely coffee.” 
But Lefevre was, no doubt, a purist. 

Felicia Philipps now came to the table 
with outstretched hands. *‘ Poor Nora, 
I have only just observed how tired you 
are. You must have one of your fearful 
headaches?” 

“Oh dear no,” answered Nora, sur 
prised. ‘‘I haven't a headache in the 
least.” 

‘*Fancy! But you are overtired with 
out knowing it; you must be, or you 
would not look so pale. I am sure Mr 
Mackenzie sees it. Don’t you think, Mr. 
Mackenzie, that Miss Sebright has been 
here quite long enough? I’m so anxious 
to relieve her.” 

‘It's very good of you, I'm sure,” re 
plied Mackenzie. 

And then Felicia, pulling off her 
gloves, came round behind the table and 
took possession of the place with an ami 
ability and a rearrangement of the cups 
that defied opposition. 

‘‘T am afraid this tea will be cold,” 
Waddy meanwhile had suggesfed to Dor 
othy. 

‘** Yes; do take it down to mamma, Mr 
Brunetti. And take this shawl too, won't 
you?” 

** Aren't you coming?” said Waddy, in 
a discomfited voice, as, shawl in one hand 
and teacup in the other, he stood waiting. 

‘*In five minutes. I have taken a 
faney for spending just five minutes in 
that big yellow chair.” 

‘“That is wise. I’m very pleased to 
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iv it.” remarked Nora, who, though dis- 
ossessed, still lingered near. *‘* We come 
» here, stay awhile, and then go away; 
ut you are kept on your feet for three 
four hours at a time.” 
‘You don’t go away, do you, Nora?” 


said Felicia. ‘* You are so kind. I dare 
say you have been here since noon?” 
The samovar—” began Nora. 


Dear samovar!” commented Felicia, 
smiling. 

\nd then Nora, at last understanding 
the saveasm of the tone, left the table 
ind erossed the room, her cheeks no 
onger colorless. Alan Mackenzie, who 
had heard this little dialorue, thought 
that the two ladies had been very kind 
to each other. 

Mrs. Tracy, on her way back from the 
anteroom, whither she had gone to escort 
Julian Grimston’s mother, who was tak- 
ing leave, now stopped at the tea table. 
She drew Felicia aside. 

“Stay and dine with us, won't you? 
We are always tired on Saturday even 
ings, and it will be delightful to hear 
you sing. The carriage shall take you 
home.” 

‘You're awfully good,” Felicia an 
swered. gut don’t trouble to send out 
the carriage. Ask Mr. Mackenzie too. 
He will be enchanted to stay, and then 
we can go down together on foot, and 
nobody need be bothered.” 

* You don’t mind?” 

‘At my age!” answered Felicia, smil 
ing. Felicia’s smile always had a slight- 
ly hungry look. 

“We shouldn't think of it. But then 
we're Ameri¢ans,”’ responded Mrs. Tracy. 
“Over here no woman seems to be safely 
old.” 

“Ts that why so many of you come 
over?” demanded Felicia, who at heart 
detested all American women, especially 
those who, like the tenants of Villa Dorio, 
had plenty of money at their disposal. 
Then curbing her tongue, she added: 
‘What you say is true of wives and 
widows. But assure you that old maids 
are shelved over here as soon and as com- 
pletely as they are with you in Oregon.” 

‘In Oregon!” repeated Mrs. Tracy. 
‘You English are too extraordinary.” 
And she went away, laughing. 

During this conversation Dorothy was 
leaning back in the gold-colored easy- 
chair. Charrington and Stephen Lefevre 
were standing beside her, and presently 
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Julian Grimston joined the group, rub- 
bing his dry little hands together glee- 
fully, and murmuring to himself some- 
thing that sounded like ** Aha! aha!” 

“Is it the pure joy of living, Mr. 
Grimston?” Dorothy inquired. For this 
was said to have been Julian’s answer 
when an acquaintance, upon passing him 
in the street one day and overhearing him 
ahaing, had asked him what it meant. 

At this moment Waddy came from the 
anteroom. “And mamma’s tea?” Dor 
othy asked. 

‘Raffaello was just going down; I 
gave it to him.” 

**Oh—thanks. I’m thinking how little 
mamma will like that.” And Dorothy 
played thoughtfully a soundless tune 
with her right hand upon the arm of the 
easy-chair. 

Waddy pursed up his lips in an inaudi- 
ble whistle. Then with swift step he left 
the room. 

Five minutes later he was back again. 
“Tt’s all right. I caught up with him,” 
he said, briefly. 

‘Now mark that,” began Charrington. 
‘This impostor gave those things to Mrs. 
North, I'll warrant, with rolling eyes that 
seemed to say that even to have touched 
them had been a huge joy... Waddy did 
not defend himself. ‘*I wouldn't be a 
cherub as you are, even if I could,” went 
on Charrington. ** You belong to Christ 
mas cards—your chin on your clasped 
hands. What is a cherub out of business 

a cherub going about clothed, and with 
an umbrella? It’s ghastly.” 

Mrs. Tracy to Miss Jane Wood: ‘** How 
do you do, Miss Wood?” 

To Miss Maria: ** How do you do?” 

3ehind the Misses Wood came Rose 
Hatherbury and three of the Misses Se- 
bright, who were tired of sitting on the 
wall. Felicia, very busy, sent tea to them 
all, Mackenzie carrying the cups. Raffa- 
ello presented himself at the table to as- 
sist; Felicia did not know much Italian, 
but she did know her own mind, and she 
wished for no second assistant. She 
therefore said to Raffaello, ** Andate via!” 
Raffaello, astounded by this unexpected 
‘Clear out!” gazed at her for a moment 
with wild eyes, and then escaped from 
the room. 

The tea was not good—so the Misses 
Wood thought as they tried to sip it. 
Nora Sebright, who was now walking 
with quick steps through the Via Roma- 
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na on her way home, would have been 
distressed to see how bad it was. 

‘I wonder if there is any one in the 
garden now 7?” said Dorothy. 

‘There are fifty-seven persons,” an- 
swered Rose, who had seated herself on a 
sofa near. **I know, because I counted 
them.” 

“Then I must go down,” said Doro- 
thy, rising. 

She nodded to Rose and to the others 
and left the room, Waddy following as 
usual. Two minutes later, Charrington, 
Julian Grimston, and Stephen Lefevre 
had also disappeared. 

Miss Jane Wood (having given up the 
tea) now began, graciously, ** Did you get 
your ride this morning, Mr. Charring- 
ton 7” 

‘Aunt Jane, Mr. Charrington is not 
here now,” said Rose, in her distinet 
tones. 

“Oh,” said Miss Jane, bewildered, and 
fumbling quickly for her eye - glasses, 
which she had removed when she took 
her teacup. ‘‘He was here a moment 
ago; I saw him.” 

“What wonderful elocutionary pow 
ers Miss Hatherbury has!” said Felicia, 
in an aside to Mackenzie. ‘*I really 
think she could be heard in the largest 
hall.” 

‘**Upon my word—now that you men- 
tion it—I believe she could,” answered 
Mackenzie, admiringly. 

Rose divined that she was the subject 
of Felicia’s aside. She said to her aunt, 
in an interested tone, *‘How well one 
sees the Belmonte tower from here!” 

Miss Jane came to look, and then (in 
order that she should see to advantage) 
her niece pulled the cord, and rolled the 
window-shade up to the top, letting in a 
broad shaft of sunset light, which fell di- 
rectly across the tea table and the per- 
sons in attendance there. Rose took this 
moment to carry her aunt’s cup back to 
the table, and having put it down, she 
remained standing by Felicia’s side while 
she began composedly a conversation 
with Alan Mackenzie. Mackenzie re- 
sponded; his head immediately assumed 
the little bend which with him signified 
devoted listening; he stood, meanwhile, 
exactly where Rose had intended that he 
should stand, namely, in front of the two 

ladies, facing them. Felicia, even in her 
youth, had had no beauty; now all the 
faults of her sharp features were pitilessly 













magnified by the same clear light whic}, 
brought out the fine-grained purity o 
Rose’s complexion, and turned her golds 
hair into glittering glory. Felicia was 
too intelligent to cherish illusions about 
her appearance; she quivered under thi 
radiance in which the golden motes 
danced: she too had color now, but it 
was an ugly vermilion in spots and 
streaks. She glanced at Mackenzie; ly 
was listening to Rose: now he was offer 
ing one of his civil little questions—thos: 
attentive, never-failing small interroga 
tories for which he was celebrated. 

*LTshould like to strangle him!” thought 
the older woman, bitterly. *‘I believe he 
would keep up those everlasting littl 
questions on his death-bed. In reality, he 
doesn’t care the turn of his finger for that 
screaming popinjay. Yet he stands ther 
and listens to her, and will do it unflinch 
ingly as long as she talks—if it’s all 
night!” 

The popinjay at this moment turned, 
and fired back at Felicia her own gun. 
‘You are tired, Miss Philipps. Doesn't 
she look tired, Mr. Mackenzie ?” 

Mackenzie turned obediently; he in- 
spected Felicia’s flushed face. ‘* Yes, ah, 
really; I am afraid you are tired,” he 
said, kindly. 

Felicia, unable to bear his gaze, seized 
her gloves and fled. 

But the popinjay could not sing, and 
had no invitation to stay. Alan Mac 
kenzie loved music. As he never spoke 
of the love, but few persons had disco, 
ered it; Felicia was one of the few. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock before the 
song began. They had gone out after 
dinner to the small stone terrace that 
opened from the drawing-room, in order 
to look at the valley by the light of the 
moon. ‘For we really like our view 
when we don’t have to talk about it,” 
Mrs. Tracy explained. After a while, 
‘**Come, Felicia,” she said. 

Felicia went within and opened the pi 
ano; Mrs. Tracy following, sank into tlhe 
easiest chair; Mrs, North placed herself 
in the doorway, with her face toward the 
moonlight. Dorothy remained outside, 
using the hammock as a swing, pushing 
herself to and fro slowly by a touch on 
the parapet now and then. On the other 
side of the terrace, in a garden chair, sat 
the second guest. 

Felicia’s voice was a contralto which 
had not a range of many notes, but each 
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one of the notes was perfect. Her singing 
was for a room only; it was intimate, 
personal ; 
times. 


perhaps too personal some- 
The words were for her a part 
of it as much as the melody. 
“Through the long days and vears 
What will my loved one be, 
Parted from me, 

Through the long days and years ?” 
The music upon which these words were 
Dorothy 
was the 


borne was indescribably sweet. 


had stopped swinging. But it 


melody that held her vaguely given at- 
tention; she paid no heed to the spoken 


syllables. 
“ Never on earth again 
Shall I before her stand, 
Touch lip or hand, 

Never on earth again,” 
sang the voice, the strains floating out 
to the moonlight in a passion of sorrow. 
Dorothy was now looking at the tower of 
Belmonte, near by. ‘‘I wish our villa 
had a tower,” was the thought in her 
mind. As her gaze turned, she saw that 
Mackenzie's eyes were resting upon her, 
and she smiled back at him, making a 
mute little gesture of applause. 

‘But while my darling lives, 

Peaceful I journey on, 

Not quite alone, 

Not while my darling lives.” 
And now the music that last 
courage, that acceptance of grief as the 
daily portion of one’s life, which is the 
highest pathos. Then there was a si- 
lence. 

Dorothy made her little motion of ap- 
plause again, save that this time the ap- 
plause was audible; the words on her 
lips, ready to utter, were, ‘How pretty 
that Perhaps Mackenzie divined 
what these words would be, for, with a 
quick movement, he rose and went to the 
end of the terrace, where he stood with his 
back towards her, looking down the val- 
ley. But Dorothy had accomplished her 
duty; she was perfectly willing to be si- 
lent; she sank lazily back in the ham- 
mock again and resumed her swinging. 

‘“Mr. Mackenzie, wasn't that exqui- 
site?’ said Mrs. Tracy's voice within. 

Mackenzie, thus summoned, ~ossed the 
terrace and re-entered the drawing-room. 
Felicia kept her seat at the piano; as Mrs. 
Tracy was standing behind her, and as 
Mrs. North’s head was turned away, she 
was freed for the moment from feminine 
observation, and she therefore gave her- 


rose to 
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self the luxury of letting all the pathos 
and passion with which she had sung re 
main unsubdued in her eyes, which met 
his as he came up. 

‘Lovely, wasn’t it? 
tinued Mrs. Tracy. 

‘** Yes,’ Mackenzie answered; ‘‘ it is ra 
ther sad.” Then, ** What song is it, Miss 
Philipps?” he inquired. ‘*I do not re 
member having heard it before.” 

‘** Through the long days,’ answered 
Felicia, who was now looking at the pia 
no keys. 

“Ah! And the composer ?” 

‘* Francis Boott.” 

‘‘Ah, Francis Boott, yes. 
words ?” 
little bend. 

‘*They are by John Hay.” To herself 
she added, ‘‘ You shall stop your little 
questions; you shall say something dif 
ferent!” And again she looked up at 
him, her eyes strangely lustrous. 

And then at last he did say, ‘* May I 
take the music home with me? You shall 
have it again to-morrow. It is a very 
beautiful song.” 

Felicia rolled up the sheet and gave it 
io him, her hand slightly rigid as she did 
so from repressed emotion. 

At midnight the two guests took leave, 
Mrs. Tracy accompanying them down to 
the entrance portal. The irregular open 
space, or piazza, before the house had a 
weird appearance; the roadway looked 
like beaten silver; the short grass had the 
hue and gleam of new tin; the atmos- 
phere all about was as visibly white as it 
is visibly black on a dark night. 

‘* It’s the moment exactly for our ghost 
to come out and clank his chains,” said 
the lady of the house. ‘This intensely 
white moonlight is positively creepy ; it 
is made for hobgoblins and sheeted spec- 
tres; the Belmonte monk must certainly 
be dancing on the top of his tower.” 

“Oh no,” said Felicia; ‘it’s St. Mark's 
eve, so we're all under good protection. 
Hear the nightingales!” 

She was in high spirits; her words came 
out between little laughs like giggles. 
Mrs. Tracy watched the two figures cross 
the grass and turn down the narrow pas- 
sage whence the road descends in zigzags 
to Florence. 

‘* Poor Felicia!” she said, when she had 
returned up the stairs to the drawing- 
room; ‘‘she is talking about St. Mark’s 
eve, in order, I suppose, to bring up the 


But so sad,” con 


And the 
His head had now its attentive 
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‘“*‘AND AGAIN SHE LOOKED UP 


idea of St. Agnes’s. It’s late, 
They must want to walk.” 

‘They?’ said Mrs. North. 

‘Well, then, I wish 
sponded Mrs. Tracy. 
race door, she looked out. 

Dorothy?” 

*‘T sent her to bed; she was almost 
asleep in the hammock. If there is one 
thing she likes better than another, it is 
to curl herself up in some impossible 
place and fall asleep. Would you mind 


isn’t it? 
** She.” 

could,” r¢ 
Going to the ter- 


‘*Where is 


she 


AT HIM.” 


closing the glass doors? 
hoot so.”’ 

Mrs. Tracy closed and fastened the ter- 
race entrance for the night. 

‘What do you mean by saying that 
you wish .e could?” Mrs. North went 
on. ‘* You wouldn’t have Alan Mackenzie 
marry that plain-looking, ill-tempered old 
maid, would you?” 

‘*Perhaps she is ill-tempered just be 
cause she is an old maid, Laura. And as 
to looks—if she were happy—” 


The nightingales 
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‘“Merey! Are the Mackenzie millions 

to be devoted to the public charity of 

making a Felicia Philipps happy?” 

‘“ Why, isn’t it as good an object as a 
picture-gallery? Or even an orphan asy- 
lum? Felicia would be a great deal hap- 
pier than all the happiness combined of 
the whole three hundred orphans out at 
St. Martin’s at a Christmas dinner,” sug- 
gested Charlotte Tracy, laughing. 

‘*Absurd! Rose Hatherbury is the one 

if it’s any one in Florence.” 

**Oh, Rose is too young for him.” 

‘‘In years, yes; but Rose’s heart can 
be any age she pleases. Alan isn't really 
old in the least; but he was born middle- 
aged; he is the essence of middle age and 
mediocrity ; one always knows beforehand 
what he will say, for it will simply be, on 
every occasion, the most polite and the 
most commonplace thing that could pos- 
sibly be devised under the circumstances. 
How came you to ask him to stay to 
dinner?” 

‘* Felicia made me. Funny, wasn’t it, 
to see Waddy hanging on, hoping for an 
invitation too.” 

‘*“You might have given him one. It 
would have entertained Dorothy.” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, Laura, I am a 
little afraid of Waddy; he ts so hand- 
some !” 

‘**She doesn’t care for him.” 

**She likes him.” 

‘Yes, as she likes a dozen more. If 
she has a fancy for one over another, it 
is, I think, for Owen Charrington,” con- 
tinued the mother. ‘‘She would have to 
live in England. But I dare say his peo- 
ple would take to her; they are very nice, 
you know—his people.” 

‘*How can you talk so? 
thoroughly American; she would be 
wretched in England. When she mar- 
ries—which I hope won't be for five or 
six years more—she must marry one of 
our own countrymen, of course. The 
idea!” : 

‘Very well; I've no objection. But 
in that case we must take her home again 
before long,” said Laura North, rising. 
As she spoke she indulged in a stretch, 
with her long arms extended first hori- 
zontally,and then slowly raised until they 
were perpendicular above her head, the 
very finger-tips taking part in the satis- 
factory elongation. 

‘*How I wish J could do that!” said 
Charlotte Tracy, enviously. ‘‘But you 


Dorothy is 
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don't say ‘ Ye-ough! at the end, as you 
ought to.” 

They put out the wax candles and lef 
the room together, Mrs. Tracy lighting 
the way with a Tuscan lamp, its lone 
chains dangling. ‘*‘ By this time Felicia, 
‘delicately treading the clear pellucid air, 
is going through the Porta Romana,” she 
suggested. 

‘** Never in the world! She has taken 
him round by the Viale dei Colli; she 
won't let him off for two good hours yet,” 
responded Mrs. North. 


IL. 

“On Thursday, January 5th, at the English 
Church, Florence, by the Reverend J. Chaloner- 
Bouverie, Alan Mackenzie, to Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of the late Captain Richard North, United 
States Navy.”—Galignani’s Messenger of Jan- 
uary 10, 18e2. 


IIT, 


it was St. Mark’s eve again, April 24th, 
and again there were many visitors at 
Bellosguardo. Upon this occasion they 
were assembled at Belmonte, the villa 
with the old battlemented tower, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Mackenzie were re 
ceiving their Florentine friends for tlie 
first time since their marriage: they had 
been travelling in Sicily and southern 
Italy through the winter months. 

‘*We shall be going home in 1883, I 
suppose,” Mackenzie had said to the la- 
dies of Villa Dorio; **I shall be obliged 
to go then; or at least it would be better 
to go. In the mean while, as Dorothy 
appears to be rather fond of Bellosguardo 
—don’t you think so?—I have had the 
idea of taking Belmonte for atime. That 
is, if you yourselves intend to continue 
here ?” , 

“Oh, we shall continue, we shall con- 
tinue,” Mrs. Tracy had answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘For detached American ladies, 
who haven't yet come to calling them- 
selves old—for the cultivated superfluous 
and the intelligent remainders—there is 
nothing like Europe!” 

The flat highways down in the Arno 
Valley, west of Bellosguardo, are deep in 
dust even as early as April; the villages, 
consisting for the most part of a shallow 
line of houses on each side of the road, 
almost join hands, so that it is not the 
dust alone that afflicts the pedestrian, but 
children, dogs, the rinds of fruit and vege- 
tables—all the far-reaching untidiness of 
a Southern race that lives in the street. 
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The black-eyed women sit in chairs at 
the edge of the dry gutter, plaiting straw ; 
up to middle age they are all handsome, 
with thick hair and soft dark eyes. On 
this April afternoon they laughed (wait- 
ing with Italian politeness until she had 
passed) as an English woman trudged by 
them on her way back to Florence. Her 
ylain dress’ was short, revealing long 
shoes white with dust; her unbeautiful 
face was mottled by the heat; she looked 
tired enough to lie down anddie. But to 
the straw-plaiting matrons she was sim- 
yly ridiculous, or else mad; for how oth- 
erwise should a foreigner be toiling along 
their plebeian highway on foot, when she 
could so easily have a carriage? Felicia 
was finishing her daily walk of miles—a 
walk without an object, save to tire her- 
self. As she passed the olive-crowned 
heights of Bellosguardo rising on the 
right, she lifted her eyes. 

‘‘He is there—seeing everybody. All 
the same people who were there a year 
ago to-day. And what are they think- 
ing—perhaps saying? ‘See this dull, 
middle-aged man, with that flighty little 
creature for a wife! She cares nothing 
for him; she turns him round her fin- 
ger, and always will.’ O fool! fool too 
noble to see or todoubt; simple, generous 
nature, never asserting itself, always re- 
pressed, that I understood, while all these 
other people, that girl at the head of them, 
only laughed at it!” 

She hastened on, passed through the 
city gate, and made her way down the 
dirty, evil-smelling Borgo San Frediano 
to San Spirito beyond, where, high up in 
an old palace, she had a small apartment, 
crowded with artistic trumpery. After 
climbing the long stairs, and letting 
herself in with a latch-key, she entered 
her minute drawing-room, and sank into 
a chair, her feet, in their dusty shoes, 
like two bloeks of wood on the matting 
before her. And the plates and the 
plaques and the pots, the bits of silk and 
tapestry and embroidery, the old sketch- 
es and old busts and old shrines that 
adorned the walls, looked down upon her 
with their usual heterogeneous glimmer. 
This time the glimmer seemed personally 
sarcastic, seemed inhuman. 

While she sat there, the people at Bel- 
monte were beginning to ‘take leave. 
Rose was to remain (with Miss Jane 
Wood). As Waddy Brunetti was to re- 
main also, the Misses Sebright looked at 
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Rose with envy. Six of the sisters were 
now united in a single admiration. For 
Owen Charrington had gone to Australia 
before Christmas—it was about the time 
that Dorothy’s engagement had been an- 
nounced—and he had not returned; ad- 
miration could not stretch to the antipo- 
des. Waddy, too, had been absent through 
January, February, and March; but he 

yas now at home again, so there was 
some use in going once more to teas and 
receptions. 

‘*How lovely Mrs. Mackenzie is look- 
ing!” said Miss Maria Wood, on the way 
down to Florence. 

She had accepted a seat in Mrs. Grims- 
ton’s carriage, and it was that lady who 
answered her. 

‘** Yes, fairly; it’s her youth more than 
anything else. Strictly speaking, there 
are but two kinds of beauty—dimpled 
youth like that, and the noble outline 
and bearing that come from distinguish- 
ed birth.” 

This was a double shot. For Rose 
certainly had no dimples. And _ the 
birth of distinction pointed of course to 
the widowed countess. But Julian, who 
sat facing his mother, had no longer any 
courage to resist; his poor little eyes, like 
those of a sick monkey, had shed their 
two slow tears on Christmas eve, when, at 
last allowed to retreat to his own (cold) 
room, he had accepted drearily the tidings 
of Dorothy’s engagement, and had given 
up his struggle against fate. 

Mr. Illingsworth walked down the hill 
with Mrs. Sebright, her girls following 
at a little distance, twoand two. ‘‘ Don't 
I miss one of your charming daughters?” 
he said, gallantly, as, happening to look 
back at the turn of a zigzag, he caught 
sight of the procession coming round the 
higher bend. 

‘* Dear me! I wish he might miss three 
or four!” thought the mother. But this 
was nothing worse on her part than a 
natural desire to translate three or four 
of them to richer atmospheres—a York- 
shire country house, for instance, or a 
good vicarage; even army life in India 
would do. Meanwhile she was replying: 
‘*Yes, Nora. Nora has been at St. Mar- 
tin’s Orphan House, out in the country, 
since Christmas. She is greatly inter- 
ested in the work there; so much so that 
I have consented to let her remain.” 

Nora’s secret only one person had dis- 
covered, and this one was the benevolent 
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564 HARPER'S NEW 
stranger, Charlotte Tracy, who had hap- 
pened to see the expression in the girl's 
eyes for one instant, when the news of 
Alan Mackenzie’s engagement had come 
upon her suddenly, and taken her (as it 
took all Florence) by surprise. The Amer- 
ican lady, instantly comprehending, had 
(while her own face showed nothing) 
screened Nora skilfully from observation 
for several minutes. And ever since she 
had kept her knowledge hidden away 
very closely in a shaded corner of her 
heart. 

‘*‘A true Sister of Charity,” Mr. Dlings- 
worth had responded to the mother’s re- 
ply about the orphan house. But as he 
said this he was thinking, ‘‘And if J had 
married, as I came so near doing, I too 
might have had at my heels this moment 
—great heavens!—just such another red- 
cheeked affectionate train!” 

That evening the ladies who had dined 
at Belmonte were taking their coffee in 
the garden; there was no moon, but the 
splendid stars gave a light of their own as 
they spangled the dark blue sky. From 
the open door of the boudoir at this end 
of the house, the light, streaming forth, 
fell upon Dorothy as she sat talking to 
Rose. After a while the gentlemen joined 
the ladies; and then Waddy talked to 
Rose. But while he talked, his eyes fol- 
lowed the hostess, who was now strolling 
up and down the honeysuckle path with 
one of her guests. Some ene asked Waddy 
to sing. Nothing loath, he went within, 
brought out Dorothy’s guitar, and sang 
one of Tosti’s serenades. The song and 
his voice, a melodious tenor, accorded so 
perfectly with the old Italian garden that 
there was much applause. And then 
Waddy, having moved his chair into the 
shadow of the trees, sent forth after a 
while from the darkness, unasked, a sec- 
ond song, and this time the words were 
English: 

“Thro’ the long days, the long days and the years, 
What will my loved one be, 
Parted from me, parted from me, 
Thro’ the long days and years ?” 

The lady who had been strolling with 
Dorothy had stopped to speak to some 
one, and for the moment the young wife, 
who had reached the end of the honey- 
suckle path, was alone. Mackenzie came 
up quietly and stood beside her as the 
song went on. When it had ended, she 
looked up at him. 

‘“Do you like it so much?” she asked, 
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in surprise, as she saw, in the starlig)) 
the expression of his face. 

‘It’s because I have so much more 
than I ever dreamed of having, Dorothy 
he answered, in a low tone, just touching 
her hair in the shadow. ‘‘A year ago 
do you remember? That same song, on 
the terrace? It expressed what I felt; for 
then I had no hope. But now—”’ 

Here a voice from the group of ladies 
said, *‘Mr. Mackenzie will know: ask 
him.” And Mackenzie, returning to the 
light, was the attentive host again. Wad 
dy, meanwhile, crossed the grass quickly 
to the honeysuckle path. 

He was the last to take leave; when 
Mackenzie returned, after escorting Mrs, 
North and Mrs. Tracy to the Villa Dorio 
he was still in the garden with Dorothy. 

Fifteen minutes later, through the open 
windows of Mrs. North’s chamber, there 
came the sound of steps. 

‘““Waddy,” said Charlotte Tracy, peep- 
ing through the closed blinds, and rec 
ognizing his figure. ‘*‘He has outstaid 
everybody.” 

““You are no longer afraid of him. | 
trust?” inquired Mrs. North. 

“Certainly not,” said the older lady 
with decision. After a moment she add 
ed, ‘‘She must always amuse herself, J 
suppose.” 

‘*She has the very best of safeguards 

““Now there you go, with your cold 
blooded judgments, Laura! Dorothy has 
as deep feelings as anybody. I don’t 
know where you get your knowledge of 
her; you are her step-mother, it is true, 
but I have been with her as constantly as 
you have for years.” 

“Quite so. May I ask how well you 
knew her father?” 

‘*T don’t care!” was Charlotte’s reply 
She left the room with majesty. The 
majesty lasted through the hall, and into 
her own chamber, as she reflected: *‘/ 
have feelings. And Dorothy has feelings. 
But Laura is a stone!” At this moment 
she caught a glimpse of herself in tlie 
full-length mirror, and majesty collapsed. 
‘‘Do I look likethat?—dolI? Stout, short 
nosed?’ And she sank down on a sofa 
overwhelmed. But presently a laugh 
broke through her discomfiture. ‘‘ The 
very next crumpled little old man I see, 
T'll be nice to him. Tl ask who is his 
favorite poet, and I'll get him to quote 
—yes, even if it’s Byron!” Mrs. Tracy’s 
favorite author was Ibsen. 
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‘You will do it if I wish, won't you, 
Alan?” said Dorothy, the next day. 

“Why, if you really wish it—if you 
think it best—” began Mackenzie. 

‘“She doesn’t in the least,” interposed 
Mrs. North. ‘‘ Don’t indulge her so; you 
vill spoil her.” 

Maekenzie’s eyes turned towards his 


f 
é 


‘‘Don’t look at me to see whether mam- 
mais right,” said Dorothy, laughing. ‘‘In- 
vent an opinion of your own about me 

do! But let us have something striking; 
consider me capable of murder, for in- 
stance, not of mere commonplace selfish- 
Every woman is capable of mur- 


ness. 


der onee—I am perfectly sure of it.” 
“My dear!” said Mackenzie, expostu- 
itingly. 
‘I don’t know whether I could quite 
do it with my own hands,” Dorothy went 
yn, stretching out her palms and looking 


atthem. ‘‘ But Felicia Philipps could; 
ves, with her long fingers. Brrrr!” And 
she rushed to her husband and hid her 
face on his arm. 

She had her way, which was not a mur- 
der, but a ball. Soon afterwards there 
was a summer-night party at Belmonte, 
with musie and dancing; the tower and 
the garden, illuminated, were visible for 
miles roundabout, like a fairyland on 
the dark hill. Then followed excursions, 
long drives, and, more frequently, long 
for Dorothy had taken to riding. 
Mackenzie accompanied the riding parties 
cheerfully. But Dorothy was often far 
in advance with one of the younger cav- 
aliers. 

“TL believe I should come back from 
the dead, Alan, to see you pounding along, 
always at the very end of the procession, 
with Miss Jane Wood,” said the young 
wife one day. ‘‘I know you don’t care 
much about riding. But why do you 
always escort Miss Jane? She must weigh 
one hundred and eighty.” 

‘*She is a little timid, I think,” answer- 
ed Mackenzie; ‘‘at least I have fancied 
so. She only goes to see to Miss Hather- 
bury.” 

‘* As you see to me?” 

Mackenzie liked long walks. 

‘But walking is so dull. And the 
people who take long walks have such an 
insufferable air of superiority,’’ comment- 
ed Dorothy. ‘‘Not that you have come 
to that, Alan; with you it’s just simple 
vanity.” 


rides: 


And making the motion of turning up 
trousers at the bottom, she crossed the gar- 
den, holding her riding-whip like a cane, 
with her shoulders put back, her head run 
out a little, and a long step with a dip in 
the middle of it—the whole an amusing 
caricature of her husband's gait when start- 
ing on a long excursion. Mackenzie had 
taught himself that gait; he had even 
been a little proud of it. But now he 
joined irrepressibly in his wife’s merri- 
ment as she loped down the broad walk, 
and then came running back to him with 
her own light swiftness. 

Occasionally, however, she went with 
him for a stroll. One day, late in the 
afternoon, they passed Villa Dorio to- 
gether. The sun, low in the west, was 
shining on all the square Tuscan towers 
that dot the hill-tops in every direction. 
May was now more than half spent, and 
the air was like that of July in Northern 
countries. The ladies of Villa Dorio saw 
them go by; Dorothy's straw hat was 
hanging by its ribbons from her arm. 

‘* He hates to have her out without her 
hat,” remarked Mrs. Tracy, leaning for- 
ward to watch them for a moment. 

‘* Well, in that dress, she doesn’t look 
more than fourteen,’ answered Mrs. 
North. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie went on down 
the hill. When they came to the first 
zigzag, they left the main road, and, 
turning, crossed a grassy little piazza; 
beyond, clinging to the side of the hill, 
with a cluster of cypresses before it like 
tall green candles, is the small church of 
San Vito, commanding a magnificent 
sweep of the valley below. As they 
passed, San Vito’s chimes rang the Ange- 
lus, swinging far out from the open bel- 
fry against the sky with all the abandon 
of Italian bells, which seem forever joy- 
ous — almost intoxicated — even for the 
dead. San Vito’s has a path of its own 
which follows a narrow shelf overhang- 
ing the valley; the two pedestrians turned 
down this path. As the bells ceased, Dor- 
othy began to sing: 


“Ring out across the sunset sky, Angelus—” 


‘*Go on, go on,” said Mackenzie, de- 
lightedly. 

‘* Oh, I can’t sing.” 

‘** Dear, I think you could; your voice 
is so sweet. If you would take lessons—” 

‘“Well, by-and-by. We have lots of 
time for everything, Alan.” When they 
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came io the turn where there is a rustic 
shrine, she paused. ‘‘I won’t go any 
further, I think. But don’t stop because 
I do; you like your walk. Go on, and 
come back through the olive groves just 
beyond Belmonte. I will be waiting for 
you at our wall.” 

‘I don’t like to leave you here alone.” 

‘** Not under the shrine? What’s more, 
here is the priest.” 

The priest of San Vito’s was coming 
down the path. He was an old man, 
with a large sensible face, and a some- 
what portly person, dressed in well- 
brushed black. He aided his steps with 
acane. His bearing was serene and dig- 
nified. As he passed, Mackenzie saluted 
him, raising his hat. 

‘*For a Unitarian,” said Dorothy, after 
the worthy man had gone by, ‘‘aren’t 
you showing a good deal of courtesy? 
But you would be courteous to any reli- 
gion; you would respect the fetich of a 
South Sea Islander. Do you know, Alan, 
that you have too many respects? Please 
go now, so that you can be back the soon- 
er.” Mackenzie, who had been leaning 
against the parapet, turned and began to 
go down the descent. His wife followed 
him for a step or two, in order to brush 
some mortar from his sleeve. ‘‘ You see 
it is I that must keep you respectable, in 
spite of your respects.” 

How pretty she was! They were alone 
under the high wall. -‘ My darling,” he 
murmured. 

And Dorothy, laughing, raised herself 
on-tiptoe to kiss him. 

Half an hour later, when he reached 
the wall near Belmonte, there was no 
Dorothy. He went within. The signora 
had gone to Villa Dorio, the servant said. 
He came out and followed her thither. 
Yes, Dorothy had been there; but Waddy 
Brunetti had happened in, and they had 
strolled down as far as San Vito’s. 

Mackenzie did not say, ‘‘ But she has 
just been to San Vito's.” He sat talking 
with the ladies for twenty minutes or 
more; then he remarked, offering it as a 
suggestion for their approval, ‘‘I think I 
will walk on to San Vito’s and meet 
them.” 

‘* Yes, do,” said Mrs. North. ‘‘And 
make that foolish Dorothy put on her 
hat.” 

“Tt is as warm as midsummer. And 
the air is perfectly dry, I think; no dew,” 
Mackenzie answered. 
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** He defends her, even when she vexes 
him,” commented Charlotte Tracy, afte) 
he had gone. 

‘*He might as well be amiable, seeino 
that he cannot be interesting,” Mrs. Nort 
responded. 

Dorothy was not at San Vito's. <A 
she had not gone down the zigzags of | 
carriage road; he went down to see. HH: 
returned to Belmonte. It was now 
twilight. But there was still a band of 
orange light in the west, and, outlined 
against it,on the top of the tower, were 
two figures. He recognized them instant 
ly—Dorothy and young Brunetti. 

Dorothy waved her hand to him through 
one of the embrasures. ‘‘Send up some 
one with candles,” she called. 

‘With what?” 

‘* Can—dles: it’s too dark now to con 
down without lights. But don’t sen 
immediately; wait fifteen minutes more 
so that we can see the moon rise. And 
Alan ?” 

“Tar 

‘*Please tell them that Mr. Brunett 
will stay and dine with us.” 

lV. 

On the 29th of December of this sam: 
year, 1882, Reginald Lllingsworth was 
paying a visit to Mrs. Sebright. 

‘“What a career that little girl will 
have!” he said, with deep gustatory ap 
preciation. 

Before this, for half an hour, lie had 
been making remarks of a nature best 
described by the following examples 
‘*That excellent fellow, Mackenzie! You 
can't think how I miss him!” ‘ There is 
something so tragic in such a deatli—a 
man who had everything to live for.’ 
‘*How could they go to Rome! That 
pernicious Roman fever is the curse of 
Italy.’ ‘‘ Those poor ladies! Directly | 
heard they had returned to Belmonte, | 
went up at once to inquire and to leave 
cards; it is a stricken house!” Having 
said everything that decorum required, 
he now finally allowed himself to bring 
out the thought which was in reality fill 
ing his mind: ‘‘ What a career that little 
girl will have! Only nineteen, and so 
very pretty, so charming. He has left 
her everything without a condition (save 
in the event—most improbable at her age 
—of her dying without children, in which 
case it goes back to his own relatives), 
and I am told that he had nearly eight 
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millions of dollars; that is one million 
six hundred thousand pounds! They are 
shrewd in their American way 
Mrs. North is very shrewd. And 


those 


ladies; 


mark my words, madam, that little girl 
will make one of the great matches yet; 


not pinehbeck ; something really good!” 
His ‘‘ good” had a deeply solid sound.) 

This same afternoon the following 
vords were exchanged in another quar 
ter of Florence. 

‘“Rose dear,” said Miss Jane Wood, 
‘vou will go up again to-morrow, won't 
you, to see poor Dorothy ?” 

" “T have been twice—all that is neces- 
sary for appearances, Aunt Jane. Why 
should I bother Dorothy now ?” 

* began Miss Jane. 

‘‘Sympathy! She is in a position to 
extend it to me. I think she is the very 
luckiest girl I have ever heard of in my 
life. All another girl can do in the face 
of such luck as that is to keep away 
from it, and not think about it—if she 


Sympathy 


can 

Miss Jane Wood: ‘‘I am astonished !” 

Miss Maria: ‘‘!!! 1!” 

That evening, at Belmonte, Dorothy 
walked and walked about the drawing- 
room; now she stopped at a table, took 
up something and put it down again; 
now she moved a statuette to another po- 
sition; now she gazed at the etchings on 
the wall as though she had never seen 
them before; now she added pine cones 
to the already blazing fire, kneeling on 
the rug with the hot flame scorching her 
face; finally she went to the window, 
and parting the curtains, stood looking 
out. It was a dark night without stars; 
in addition to the freezing temperature, 
the wind was fierce; it drove furiously 
against the windows of the villa; it came 
round the corner of the tower with a 
shriek like that of a banshee. 

‘Tt’s dreadfully cold,” said the girl at 
last, as if speaking to herself. 

‘Surely not here ?” replied Mrs. Tracy. 
Dorothy came wandering back to the fire, 
and then the aunt drew her down by her 
side. ‘‘Dear child, don’t keep thinking 
of Rome,” she whispered. ‘‘He is not 
there; there is nothing there but the life- 
less clay.” And she kissed her. 

“Try not to be so restless, Dorothy,” 
said Mrs. North, from her warm corner. 
‘“You have walked about this room all 
day.” 

‘**Tt’s because I’m so tired; I’m so tired 


that I cannot keep still,” Dorothy an- 
swered. 

“] think a change would be a good 
thing for all of us,” Mrs. North went 
on. ‘‘ We could go to Cannes for two 
months. We could be as quiet at Cannes 
as here.” 

Dorothy looked at her with vague eyes, 
as if waiting to hear more. 

*‘TIt is warmer there. And then there 
is the sea—to look at, you know,” pur- 
sued Mrs. North, seeing that she was call- 
ed upon to exhibit attractions. 

‘‘Egypt would be my idea,” said Mrs. 
Tracy. ‘' A\dahabeeyah on the Nile, Dor- 
othy. Camels, temples.” 

Dorothy listened, as if rather struck by 
this idea also. 

‘* But Egypt would bea fearful trouble, 
Charlotte,” objected Mrs. North. ‘‘ Who 
is going to get a good dahabeeyah for us 
at this time of year?” 

‘*Don’t spoil it. Ill get twenty,” re- 
sponded the other lady. 

And then there was a silence. 

‘‘ Well, Dorothy, are you going to leave 
it to us to decide?” 

‘Yes, mamma,” Dorothy answered. 
Her eyes had grown dull again; she sat 
listening to the wind as if she had forgot- 
ten what they were talking about. 

“It’s decided, then. We will go to 
Cannes,” remarked Mrs. North, serenely. 

Her aunt Charlotte’s discomfited face 
drew a sudden laugh from the niece. 
And this laughter, once begun, did not 
cease; peal succeeded peal, and Dorothy 
threw herself back on the cushions of the 
sofa, overcome with merriment. Mrs. 
North glanced toward the doors to see 
if they were well closed; but Charlotte 
Tracy was so glad to hear the sound again 
that she did not care about comments 
from the servants; Dorothy’s face, dull 
and tired, above the dead black of the 
widow's attire, had been like a nightmare 
to her. 

They went toCannes. And Mrs. North’s 
suggested ‘‘two months” had now length- 
ened, in her plans, to three. But before 
two weeks had passed they were again at 
Belmonte. 

‘‘Now that we have made one fiasco, 
Charlotte, and taken that horrible jour- 
ney,all tunnels, twice within twenty days, 
we must not make another; we must de- 
cide to remain where we are for the pres- 
ent. If Dorothy grows restless again, be 
firm. Be firm, as I shall be.” 
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‘*Surely we ought to be indulgent to 
her now, Laura?” 

‘**Not too much so. Otherwise we shall 
be laying up endless bother for ourselves. 
For we have a year of hourly employment 
before us, day by day. In the way of 
seeing to her, I mean.” 

‘**She will not make us the least trou- 
ble,” said Mrs. Tracy, indignantly. 

‘Lam not finding fault with her. But 
she cannot help her age, can she? She is 
exceedingly young to be a widow; and 
she has a large fortune; but fora year, at 
any rate, if I know myself, gossip shall 
not touch my daughter.” 

‘‘A year? I'll guarantee ten,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, still indignant. 

‘I don’t care about ten; three will do. 
Yes, I see you looking at me with out- 
raged eyes. But there’s no need. I liked 
Alan as much as you did; I appreciated 
every one of his good points. With all 
that, you cannot pretend to say that you 
believe Dorothy really loved him. She 
was too young to love anybody. The 
love was on his side, and you were as 
much surprised as I was when she took a 
fancy to accept it.” 

Mrs. Tracy could not deny this. But 
she belonged to that large class of women 
who, from benevolent motives, never ac- 
knowledge unwelcome facts. ‘‘I think 
you are perfectly horrid!” she said. 

Dorothy, back at Belmonte, was trou- 
blesome only in the sense of being always 
in motion. Having exhausted the garden, 
she began to explore the country. She 
went to Galileo's tower; to the lonely 
little church of Santa Margherita; the 
valley of the Ema knew her slender black 
figure. Once she crossed the Greve, and, 
following the old Etruscan road, climbed 
to the top of the height beyond, where 
stands the long blank Shameless Villa. 

‘*Do you know, Iam afraid I am lame,” 
said Mrs. Tracy, the morning after this 
long tramp to the Shameless. 

‘*Well, why do you go? One of us is 
enough,” answered Mrs. North. 

To the walks Dorothy now added les- 
sons in German and Italian. Mrs. North 
drove down to Florence and engaged 
Friiulein Bernstein and Mademoiselle 
Searlatti. Next, Dorothy said that she 
wished to take lessons in music. 

‘‘A good idea. You ought to play much 
better than you do,” said her mother. 

‘* Piano; but singing too, please,’ Dor- 
othy answered. 








Again Mrs. North descended to Flop. 
ence; Friiulein Lundborg was engaged fo» 
instrumental music, and Madame Fapj- 
nelli for vocal. Dorothy wished to haye 
a lesson each day from each of her teac 
ers. ‘It’s a perfect procession up and 
down this hill,” thought Mrs. Tracy 
There was a piano in the billiard-room, 
and another in the drawing-room: but 
now Dorothy wished to havea third piano 
in her own sitting-room upstairs. 

‘*But, my dear, what an odd fancy! 
Are you going to sing there by you 
self?” her mother inquired. 

** Yes,” said Dorothy. 

**Do you think she is well ?” asked 
Mrs. Tracy, confidentially, with some 
anxiety. 

‘** Perfectly well. It is the repressed 
life she is leading,” Mrs. North answered. 
‘* But we must make the best of it. This 
is as good a place as any for the next 
three months.” 

But again this skilful directress was 
forced to abandon the ‘good place.” 
Early in March, when the almond-trees 
were in bloom, Dorothy, coming in from 
the garden, announced: ‘‘I hate Bel 
monte! Let us goaway,mamma,. Any- 
where. Let us start to-morrow.” 

‘** We took you to Cannes, and you did 
not wish to stay. We shall be leaving 
Belmonte in any case in June; that isn’t 
long to wait.” 

‘You like Paris; will you go to Par 
is ?” the girl went on. 

‘* What can you do in Paris more than 
you do here ?” 

‘* I love the streets, they are so bright; 
so many people. Oh, mamma, if you 
could only know how dullI am!” And 
sinking down on the rug, Dorothy laid 
her face on the sofa cushion at her mo- 
ther’s side. 

Mrs. Tracy, coming in and finding her 
thus, bent and felt her pulse. 

‘*Yes, one hundred and fifty,” said 
Dorothy, laughing. ‘‘Take me to Paris, 
and to the opera or theatre every night, 
and it will go down.” 

‘Oh, you don’t mean that,” said the 
aunt, assuringly. 

‘Yes, but I do,” Dorothy answered. 
And then, with her cheek still resting on 
the cushion, she looked up at her mother: 
**You will take me, mamma, won't you ? 
If I tell you that I must ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Mrs. North, coldly. 
They went to Paris. And then, for 
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four weeks, almost every night at the 
back of a box, at the opera or at one of 
the theatres, were three ladies in mourn- 

g attire, the youngest of the three in 
widow’s weeds. 
turbed during these weeks that her face 
was constantly red. 

“Why worried ?” Mrs. 
North inquired. ‘‘I manage it perfect- 
5 people don’t in the least know.” 

‘Do I eare for ‘people’?  It’s—it’s—’ 
But she would not say, ‘‘It’s Dorothy.” 
‘‘Tt’s ourselves,” she finally ended. 

‘‘ Always sentimental,” said Laura. 

Midway in the first week of April, Dor- 
othy suddenly changed again. ‘‘I can’t 
stay here a moment longer,” she said. 

‘Perhaps you would like to take a 
trip round the world?” suggested Mrs. 
North, with a touch of sarcasm. 

‘“No. I don’t know what 
mamma, but I should 
back tc Belmonte.” 

‘IT have a good deal of patience, my 
dear; but I must say that you wear it 
out.” 

‘IT know I do. But if you will take 
me back, I promise to stay there this 
time as long as you like.” 

‘IT like—” began Mrs. North. But 
Dorothy, with a frown, had rushed out 
of the room. 

‘What shall 
aunt. 

“Go back, 1 suppose; I have always 
thought Belmonte the best place up to 
really hot weather. One good thing: if 
we do go back, we can take the opportu- 
nity to rid ourselves definitely of both 
of those villas. My idea is the Black 
Forest country for August and Septem- 
ber. Then we could come here again for 
weeks. For the winter, what do 
you say to a long cruise toward the south 
somewhere, in a yacht of our own? We 
could select the right people to go with 
us 


Mrs. Tracy was so per 


are you so 


will 


go 


you 


say, like to 


we do now?” said the 


a few 


They returned to Italy, reaching Bel- 
losguardo again on the 11th of April. 
On the 6th of May, Charlotte Tracy 


‘Laura, to 
Waddy is here 
night.” 

‘So many people have left Florence 
that it hardly matters; nobody knows 
what is going on up here. He amuses 
her; and that is something gained.” 

“I wish he wouldn’t be forever sing- 
ing,” said the aunt, irritably. : 


said: dreadful! 


noon, and 


me this is 
morning, 
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‘‘He sings very well. 
has shown a new interest 
lately. Don’t you remember 
took lessons herself, before 
Paris?” 

‘You don’t mean to intimate that 
Waddy had anything to do with that?” 

‘“Why not? A girl of that age has all 
sorts of changing interests and 
there will be something new every month 


And Dorothy 
in singing 
that she 


we went to 


tastes ; 


or two, probably, for a long time yet.” 

In June, Mrs. Tracy demanded, *‘‘ Is 
Owen Charrington 
thing-news?”’ 

‘I dare say he is,” Mrs. North answer- 
ed, smiling. 

For Owen Charrington had come back 
from Australia. He found the zigzags 
which led to Belmonte very hot and very 
solitary; there was no Waddy going up 
or coming down, either on foot or in a 
and de- 
scents had been as regular as those of the 
postman during the six preceding weeks. 
Shortly before Charrington’s return, Dor- 
othy, entering the boudoir one evening 
at ten o’clock, said: 

‘*Mamma, Aunt Charlotte, will you tell 
the servants, please, that whenever Mr. 
Brunetti calls, after this, they are to say 
that we are engaged, or not at home? I 
don’t suppose you care to see him?” 

‘‘ What can have happened?” said Mrs. 
Tracy, when the girl had gone out again 
without explanation. 

‘‘There hasn't been time for much to 
happen. I have been out there with them 
all the evening; I only came in for my 
answered Mrs. North, sipping that 
beverage. 

‘‘Since then he has been singing; at 
least I thought I heard his voice 
very loud.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she is tired of his voice 
very loud.” 

Mrs. Tracy threw a lace scarf over her 
head and went out to the garden. The 
long aisles under the trees were flooded 
with moonlight, the air was perfumed 
with the fragrance of the many flowers; 
but there was no Dorothy. She entered 
the house by another door, and, going 
softly up the great stairway, turned tow- 
ard Dorothy’s rooms at the south end of 
the long villa. Here a light was visible, 
coming under the door of the sitting- 
room; the aunt did not lift the latch, she 
stood outside, listening. Yes, Dorothy 
was there, and she was singing to herself 
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in a low tone, playing the accompani- 
ment with the soft pedal down: 
“Thro’ the long days, the long days and the years, 
What will my loved one be, 
Parted from me, parted from me, 

Thro’ the long days and years?” 

‘‘She is up there singing; singing all 
alone,” reported the aunt, when she came 
back to the boudoir down-stairs. 

‘*IT suppose you like that better than 
not alone?” suggested Mrs. North. 

Waddy came to Belmonte five times 
without success. Then he left Florence. 

Dorothy did not stroll in the garden 
with Owen Charrington; if her mother 
and aunt were outside when he came, she 
remained with them there; but if they 
were in the drawing-room or the boudoir, 
she immediately led her guest within; 
then she sat looking at him while he 
talked. Charrington talked well; all he 
said was amusing. Dorothy listened and 
laughed. If he paused, she urged him on 
again. This urgency of hers became so 
apparent that at last it embarrassed him. 
To carry it off, he attacked her: 

‘*You force me to chatter, Mrs. Macken- 
zie—to chatter like a parrot!” 

‘* Yes,” answered Dorothy; ‘‘ you must 
talk; you must talk all the time.” 

‘*** All the time’—awfully funny Amer- 
icanism !” 

“And the French ‘ tout le temps’?” 

“Oh, French; I don’t know about 
French.” 

‘‘Of course you don’t. We are willing 
to be funny with the French. Are you 
‘very pleased’ to be here to-day? An- 
swer.” 

‘*Of course I am very pleased.” 

‘‘And you would say—wouldn’t you ?— 
‘Directly I returned to Florence, I bought 
a horse.’” 

‘** But I didn’t,” said Charrington, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘I only hired one. And that re- 
minds me, Mrs. Mackenzie; you can’t 
think how divine it is now at four o’clock 
in the morning. Won't you go for a ride 
at that hour some day soon? Mrs. North 
and Mrs. Tracy could follow in the car- 
riage,’ with a look toward those ladies. 

‘** Ride?” repeated Dorothy. A flush 
rose in her cheeks. ‘‘ No,” she answered, 
in an altered voice-—‘‘ no!” 

She said nothing more, and she did not 
speak again; she sat looking at the floor. 
Mrs. North filled the pause with her placid 
sentences. But Dorothy’s manner was so 
changed and constrained that the young 
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Englishman soon went away. The gir] 
had taken something into her head. By; 
it would not last long; nothing ever did 
last long with Dorothy. 

This belief of his was soon jostled }y 
the fact that Dorothy would not see him. 
Mrs. North covered the refusal as wel] as 
she could by saying that her daughter 
was not well; that she was not seeing any 
visitors at present. But Florence was 
empty, there were no visitors to come; it 
simply meant, therefore, that she was not 
seeing Owen Charrington. He lingered 
on through the month, coming every day 
to Belmonte. Mrs. North received him 
graciously. But he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a close investigation of 
their plans for the summer. At last, on 
the 2d of July, unable any longer to en 
dure the burning, glaring Lung’ Arno and 
the furnace-like atmosphere of the Hotel 
d'Italie, he took his departure. He went 
to Baden-Baden, writing home to his 
family that he should probably spend the 
summer in the Black Forest country with 
friends. 

The morning after Charrington's de 
parture, illness (real illness this time) 
seized Dorothy. For a week she re 
mained motionless on a couch, her face 
white, her eyes closed. 

‘* We must take her to Switzerland; we 
must go straight up to the snow,” said 
Charlotte Tracy. ‘‘ When she sees the 
glacier water she will revive at once. 
The gray glacier water, you know; one 
begins to meet it at Chiomonte; it comes 
rushing over the rocks, gray and cool, 
with sometimes a little foam; but gray, 
always gray—a sort of lead-y gray.” 

She said gray so many times that Mrs. 
North cried out at last, ‘*Oh, do call it 
green !”’ 

Speedy preparations were made for de- 
parture, the trunks were packed, and sent 
down to the railway station. Dorothy 
remained passive, making no objection to 
their plans, but showing no interest in 
them. Caroline, her maid, dressed her 
for the journey. But when the little 
black bonnet with its long black veil had 
been put on, and the black gloves, and the 
young mistress of the house rose to walk 
to the carriage, after a few steps her fig- 
ure swayed, and she sank to the floor; 
she had fainted. She remained uncon- 
scious for so long a time that it was ev- 
ident there could be no travelling that 
day; they must wait until she was strong- 













er. They waited, therefore, from one day 
to the next, each morning expecting to 
start. and each morning postponing de- 
arture. The 15th of July found them 
still at Belmonte. The thick stone walls 
of the majestic old house kept out the 
yurning sunshine, and Dorothy appeared 
to like the warm air that came in through 
the shaded windows; she lav breathing it 
quietly, with her eyes closed. The Amer- 
can physician of Florence had gone to 
New York for six months. An English 
doctor came updaily. But there was no 
thing to combat. There was no fever, no 
malady save this sudden physical weak 
ness. Everything possible was done for 


this. but with small results. At last Dr. 
Hotham advised them to attempt the 
journey in any case. A nurse was en 


gaged, Dorothy was to be carried on a 
couch to the station, where a railway car 
riage, provided with an invalid’s bed, was 
waiting. But before they had traversed 
a quarter of the length of the Via dei 
Serragli, the clatter of the carriage wheels 
and the other noises of he street threw 
the girl into a delirium, and they returned 
hastily to Bellosguardo. The delirium 
passed away, and they made another at 
tempt. This time they were to cross 
Florence in the middle of the night, and 
a special train was to take them north- 
ward. But the paroxysm came on again, 
and with greater violence; before they 
had reached the bottom of the Bellos 
guardo hill, Dorethy threw up her arms 
like a wild creature; the nurse could 
scarcely hold her. This time high fever 
followed; the girl, now in bed, lay with 
searlet cheeks and giassy eves, knowing 
nobody. Dr. Hotham conquered the fe 
ver. Then she was as she had been be 
fore, save that the weakness was in 
creased. 

With the exception of Dr. Hotham, 
there was now no one in Florence whom 
they knew. Nora Sebright remained at 
St. Martin’s Orphan House out in the 
country; but she knew nothing of events 
in town. One day Dr. Hotham, having 
been called to the orphan house to see a 
child, spoke to Nora of the puzzling ill- 
ness of Mrs. Mackenzie; he knew that 
the Sebrights were among the acquaint 
ances of these American ladies. Nora 
hurried to town, and, although it was 
evening, drove up to Belmonte without 
delay. There were now two nurses at 
the villa. But Nora was the best nurse; 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502 
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and, after seeing Dorothy for a moment, 
she begged the mother and aunt to allow 
her to remain and assist. 

‘You are extremely kind, Miss Se- 
bright, but I do not think vou ought to 
give yourself so much trouble,” said Mrs. 
North. ‘* Dorothy will soon be stronger 

the fever, as vou see, has entirely dis 
appeared—and in a few days we shall go 
to Switzerland.” 

But Nora followed Mrs. Tracy into the 
next room. ‘Dear Mrs. Tracy, do let 
me stay. I am such a good nurse, vou 
ean't think. And I am so fond of Dor- 
othy. And I really think she ought to 
be amused, if possible. Not that I am 
very amusin 
more.” 


g, but at least it makes one 


There was no lamp in this room, but, 
all the same, Charlotte Tracy seemed to 
read an expression in the face she could 
not see. ‘* What has Dr. Hotham said 
to vou?” she asked. 

** Indeed, nothing; he never talks. It 
is only that Dorothy has always been so 
well; she was well all winter, vou know. 
Even now (for the fever was only the 
effort of the journey) there seems to be 
nothing one can take hold of. And so 
the question came up, as it always does 
in such a case, could she have anything 
weighing upon her mind—weighing too 
much, I mean. But I am sure,” con- 
tinued Nora, her voice calm as usual 
(but her face in the darkness quivering 
for an instant), *‘ that we need apprehend 
no danger of that sort; Dorothy’s mind 
is perfectly healthy. And she has been 
from the very first so brave, you know 
so wonderfully brave.” 

Charlotte Tracy, a prey to conflicting 
feelings, bent and kissed Nora without a 
word. Grief for Alan Mackenzie had in- 
deed been more deeply felt at the dreary 
orphan house down in the dusty valley 
than in his own home on this beautiful 
hill. Nora staid. 

August burned itself out. At Bel- 
monte the heavy outer portals were kept 
closed; within, all the doors stood open 
in order to create, if possible, a current of 
air through the darkened rooms. Once 
in two hours, night and day, Nora came 
to Dorothy's bedside and offered some 
delicate nourishment; Dorothy took it 
unobjectingly. She seldom spoke; but 
she appeared to like Nora’s presence, and 
her gentle ministrations. 

Mrs. Tracy had forced herself to speak 
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572 HARPER'S 
to Laura about the doctor's question. 
Some force was necessary, for she was 
always exasperated by Laura’s replies. 
‘Lam beginning to be a little frightened 
about Dorothy, Laura; she doesn’t gain. 
a i time to mince matters; such 
things have happened before, and will 
happen again as long as the world lasts, 
and it seems that even Dr. Hotham has 
asked whether there could be anything 
weighing upon her mind. Now what I 
want to know is, do you think she is 
brooding about something?” 


ho 


3rooding?” 

‘Yes. I mean do you think she is in- 
terested in somebody?— Owen Charring- 
ton, if I must name him. You used to 
think that she liked him? And that she 
cannot bear the separation? Yet thinks it 
too soon?) And that that was the reason 
she refused to see him again? And now 
it is weighing upon her?” 

‘*Merey, what theories! You have al- 
ways saddled Dorothy with deeper feel- 
ings than she has ever possessed. Do 
leave the poor child alone; don’t make 
her out so unusual and unpleasant; she 
is like any other girl of nineteen. She 
is interested in Owen—yes; but not in 
that exaggerated way; she isn’t pining 
herself ill about him. And let me tell 
you, too, that if he were to her at this 
moment all you are imagining him to 
be, she wouldn’t in the least be deterred 
by considerations of its being * too soon,’ 
as you call it; she would not even re- 
member that it was soon.” 

Mrs. Tracy's eyes filled. 

‘* Well, what now? Do you wish her 
to be breaking her heart for Alan? I 
thought you came in to suggest sending 
post-haste for Owen Charrington. Do 
you know really what you want your- 


self? Dorothy will grow stronger in 
time. A hot summer in Italy has puiled 


her down, but with the first cool weather 
she will revive, and then we can carry 
out our plans.” 

Towards the middle of September the 
rains came, the great heat ended. With 
the return of the fresh breeze, Dorothy 
left her bed and lay on the broad divan 
among its large cool cushions; she even 
walked about the room a little, once or 
twice aday. The first time she walked, 
they saw how thin she was; the black 
dressing-gown hung about her like a 
pall. 

“Take it off,” said Mrs. Tracy, when 
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she had beckoned Caroline into the next 
room. ** Never let her wear it again.” 

‘But I have fear that madame is noi 
enough strong yet to wear a costume,” 
suggested the maid, respectfully. 

Mrs. Tracy unlocked a wardrobe and 
took out a pile of folded draperies; they 
were white morning dresses, long and 
loose, covered with beautiful laces and 
knots of ribbon; they had formed part of 
Dorothy's trousseau. ‘‘ Let her 
these,” she said, briefly. 

Dorothy made no objection to the 
change. Occasionally she looked at her 
new attire, and smoothed out the ribbons 
and lace. Throughout her illness she 
had scarcely spoken. They had supposed 
that this silence came from her weak 
ness—the weakness which had made it an 
effort sometimes for her to lift her hand. 
But now that she was up again and walk 
ing about the room, the muteness con 
tinued. She answered their questions, 
but it seemed necessary for her to recall 
her thoughts from some distant place in 
order to answer. She lived in a reverie, 
and her eyes had a far-off expression. 
But these were slight things. When ten 
days had slowly passed without any re- 
lapse, Charlotte Tracy, who had counted 
the hours, exclaimed, with joy, ‘‘ Now we 
can go!’ Dr. Hotham was to accompa- 
ny them as far as Vevey. Nothing was 
to be said to Dorothy, in order that she 
should not have even a feather’s weight 
of excitement, but the preparations were 
swiftly made. On the afternoon before 
the day appointed for the start, Dorothy 
suddenly left her easy-chair, crossed the 
room, opened a door, and looked down a 
corridor. At the end of the corridor she 
saw Caroline kneeling before open trunks. 

‘** What are you doing,Caroline? Those 
are my trunks, aren’t they? You may 
stop. I shall not leave Belmonte.” 

Nora, who had followed, led her back. 
‘** Your mother and aunt are so very anx- 
ious to go north, dear,” she explained. 
‘*‘Come and lie down; you must not tire 
yourself before the journey.” 

But Dorothy resisted. ‘‘ Please call 
them, Nora; call them both. I must tell 
them. I know mamma; she will have 
me carried. But that is because she does 
not understand. When I tell her, it will 
be different. Please call them both.” 

When they came in—Mrs. Tracy 
alarmed, Mrs. North smiling as if pre- 
pared to be, outwardly, very indulgent— 
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‘‘l MEAN THAT I SHALL SEE HIM VERY SOON NOW.” 


Dorothy was still standing in the centre 
of the room, the laces of her white dress 
fluttering in the soft breeze. 

‘**Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ I must tell you. 
Aunt Charlotte, you have always been 
kind to me. Do not 
ask me.” 

“Sit down, Dorothy. Nora, make her 
sit down. You will not be asked to take 
a step, my daughter; everything is ar 
ranged; don’t trouble yourself even to 
think.” 

‘*You do not understand, mamma. But 


I cannot go away. 


I myself have not understood until late- 
ly. I cannot leave Belmonte.” 

‘But Dr. Hotham thinks you can,” 
interposed Mrs. Tracy, soothingly; ‘*he 
knows how much strength you have. 
We are all going with you, and the jour- 
ney will be very easy. You used to like 
Vevey.” 

‘‘Let me stay here. I wish to stay here.” 

‘But we have never intended to spend 
our lives at Bellosguardo,” answered Mrs. 
North, drawing her towards the divan and 
making her sit down. 
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‘Let me stay a little while longer, 
mamma,” 

‘You mean that you will be willing 
to go later? But we think that now is 


the time. You have nothing to do save 
to rest here quietly, and then go to sleep; 
you will open your eyes in Vevey.” 

Dorothy, seated, her hands extended 
on her knees, looked up at her mother. 
‘**Mamma, you don't know. There's an 
ache that I haven't 
told you about it. But I'm so unhappy!” 

Mrs. Tracy, hurrying forward, put her 
arm round the girl protectingly. Mrs. 
North, her face slightly flushed, whis 
pered to Nora: 

‘* She is wandering. 


will not leave me. 


Please go and send 
for the doctor. 
note for the man to take with 


some one immediately 
Write a 
him.” 
In this way she got rid of Nora. 
Dorothy, alone with her mother and 
aunt, went on talking: **I didn’t know 
what it meant myself for ever so long. 


But now I do, and it’s all simple. I shall 
just stay quietly here. This is the best 
place. And you mustn't mind, for it 


makes me very happy.” 

** My darling, have you written? What 
do you mean?” asked Mrs. Tracy. 

**What do I mean?” Dorothy repeated. 
She smiled; into her white face came a 
flush of color. “‘I mean that I shall see 
him very soon now. It won't be long to 
wait.” 

“She has sent for him,” thought the 
aunt. “I wasright; it is Owen.” 

‘* That is why I wish to stay here,” Dor 
othy went on. ** Everything here is as- 
sociated with Alan; he liked Belmonte so 
much.” 

* Alan?” breathed the aunt, amazed, 
but instantly concealed her amazement. 
Mrs. North quickly measured some drops 
from a vial containing a sedative. 

Dorothy let her head sink back against 
the cushions. ‘‘In the beginning I didn't 
in the least know that I was going to feel 
it so. But that ache came, and it wouldn't 
stop. I tried all sorts of things—don’t you 
remember? I tried studying. Itried mu- 
sic lessons. He used to urge me to sing. 
He liked long walks, and I never would 


go; so then I took long walks. You 
haven't forgotten them, have you? But 


the ache went on, and I could not stand 
it. So LTasked you to go to Paris. Paris 
has always been so funny and amusing. 
But it wasn’t funny any more. When 
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we came back here, I thought that pe 
haps some one coming up every day al 
staying a long time would make me fo 
But having Waddy was worse thia 
last I hated hin 


get. 


being alone, and at 


Owen Charrington, too! Owen used to 
make me laugh; I thought he would 


make me laugh again. But he didn’t at 
all. And when he asked me that last day 
to ride, it was like a knife; for Alan al 
ways went with me, and would never say 


anything to spoil my pleasure; yet he 
did not care about it really, though | 
insisted upon going day after day. That 


is the way it was about everything; but 
[im paying for it now; [miss him so—| 
Alan! Alan And put 
ting her thin hands over her face, Doro 
thy burst into miserable heart-broken sobs 

Nora rushing in. Mrs. North 
handed her the medicine glass. 

** Hysterics,” she said. ** Give her those 
drops as soon as you can.” 


miss him so! 


came 


‘*T look to you, doctor, to get us out 
of this new difficulty,” said this lady 
the next day to Dr. Hotham. ‘‘She has 
taken this fixed idea that she does not 
wish to leave Belmonte. But the fixed 
idea of a girl of nineteen ought not to be 
a trouble to you. Can’t you 
something? Has science no resources for 
such a case?” 

Dr. Hotham’s resource was to send to 
Rome for a colleague. The most distin 
guished English physician in Italy was 
called to Florence, and there was a con 
sultation at Bellosguardo. When it was 
over, Mrs. North came in to see the great 
man. 


sugyest 


His sentences were agreeable ; they 
were also encouraging. After a time 


he spoke of the varying forms of nervous 
prostration; then he asked whether this 
very interesting young lady could have, 
by any possibility, something weighing 
upon her mind. 
** No, nothing,” replied the mother. 
‘*“Ah! In that case time, I trust, is all 
that is necessary for a complete recovery.” 
‘My own idea would be to take her 
north in spite 6f her disinclination to 
go,” Mrs. North went on. ‘* A disinclina- 
tion ought not to be important. The 
journey would soon be over. She cou!d 
be kept under the influence of sedatives. 
But Dr. Hotham will not give his consent.” 
‘I agree with lim, madam. Do not 
force her; the effect upon the nervous 
system might be bad. Let her do what- 
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ever she fancies. Amuse her. What a 
nity there is no Corney Grain in Italy!” 

“Everything in the way of amuse 
ment has been tried. Thatis why I wish 
to take her away.” 

“Ah! I understood you to say, I 
think. that there is no hidden cause, no 
vish, no mental—ah—err—strain ?” 

‘‘Nothing of any consequence. She is 
hysterical sometimes, but that is » vying to 
her physical weakness,” Mrs. -.orth an 
swered. And she said what she believed. 

A month later Dorothy, lying on a 
couch in her room, put out her hand to 
Nora ‘IT must give you some of my 
money, Nora, for your poor people your 
orphans and the school and the hospital. 
[ will give it to you to-morrow.” 

‘You can help Nora to distribute it,” 
said Mrs. Trac\ 

‘Dear Aunt Charlotte, how you hate to 
hear me speak of it! But I talk to Nora, 
you know, just as I please in the night.” 

‘‘No; talk to me, too. Say whatever 
you like,” answered Mrs. Tracy, quickly. 
' “Jt is so warm this evening that I can 
have all the windows open,” Dorothy 
went on. ‘*Take the lamp out, Nora, 
please, and let in the moonlight; I lke 
to see it shining across the floor.” She 
lay in silence for some minutes, looking 
at the radiance. They had cut off her 
hair, thinking that its length and thick 
ness might be taking something from her 
small store of strength. Her face, with 
the boyish locks, looked very childlike. 
‘‘Do you remember that song, Aunt Char- 


lotte, ‘Through the long days’? The 
moonlight makes me think of it. First, 
Felicia Philipps sang it one moonlight 
evening over at Villa Dorio. Then, after 
we were married, some one sang it here 
in the garden, and Alan said, when it was 
over Oh, if I could only tell him once, 
just once, that I did love him! He never 
believed it; he never knew 

** Don't ery, dear; don't.” 

‘“No; I don’t ery very often now,” 
Dorothy answered, her breast rising in 
one or two long sobs. ‘Last spring 
Waddy dared to sing that song again 
Alan's song! I could not see him after 
that. 


‘Thro’ the long days, the long days and the years.” 


‘It will tire you to sing, dear.” 


‘No; I like it.” And then, in a faint 


little thread of a voice, barely audible, but 


very sweet, she sang, lying there in the 
moonlight, the beautiful song: 
“Thro” the long days, the long days and the years, 
What will my loved one be, 
Parted from me, parted from me, 
Thro’ the long days and years? 


“ Never, ah, never on earth again 


It was her last song. Three days later 
she died. She passed away so quietly 
that they did not know it was death; they 
thought she was asleep. 

When, at last, they learned what it 
was, Mrs. North, standing beside the 
couch white and stern, said, with rigid 
lips, ** The doctors did not tell us.” 

But the doctors did not know. 
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THE CAPITALS OF 


THE NORTHWEST. 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


pond as the Atlantic cities were sur 
ey prised when Chicago distanced all but 
two of them in population, and challenged 
all of them by her enterprise, so will they 
be astonished again and from another 
quarter, if they refuse to study the forces 
that are operating to build up new capi- 
tals in the West. In another ten years 
there will be another claim of a million 
population, and the counting of heads 
will not make nonsense of it. The new 
and wonderful assumption of metropoli- 
tan importance will be that of the twin 
cities of the wheat region—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. They may not be joined 
under one name and government—opin- 
ions differ about that—but all agree that 
they will jointly possess a million of pop- 
ulation. The last census credited Min- 
neapolis with 164,700 population, and St. 
Paul with 133,000, or, jointly, 297,000. 
At the time of the preceding census 
(1880) the two cities included about 88,000 
souls. At that rate of increase they will 
boast in 1900 a population of 976,000 and 
more. But they insisted in the summer 
of 1891 that they possessed more than 
350,000 joint population, and that the 
million mark will be reached before the 
next census is taken. 

Why should men make such a proph- 
ecy; or rather, why have these two towns 
already gathered 350,000 inhabitants with- 
in their limits? We must repeat the 
study that we made at Chicago. That 
city we found to be the metropolis of the 
entire interior between the Rockies and 
the Alleghanies, but an analysis of its 
sources of supply and field of distribution 
showed it to be more particularly the 
capital of the corn lands. We saw how 
rich were the returns from agriculture in 
a country by no means fully developed, 
and of such vast extent as to be roughly 
spoken of as a territory one thousand miles 
square. Chicago is its trading centre, 
and, from a beginning upon borrowed 
capital, that city has ceased to borrow, 
and has begun to amass wealth, to lend 
money, and to supply its tributary coun- 
try with manufactured goods in such 
quantities that it already ranks third in 
the list of manufacturing centres. In the 
great amount of rich land that is yet to 
be redeemed, and in the wide leeway that 


exists for improved and economical farm 
ing, we are able to clearly see a noble, ; 
splendid future for Chicago. 

But in St. Paul and Minneapolis we 
reach the pulse of another region—-th¢ 
wheat lands of America. IT understand 
that in a sense these cities are tributary 
to Chicago, and that in the same sense 
their tributary region has in some mea 
sure been included in that of Chicago, 
but the line that is being drawn between 
the two centres is growing heavier and 
broader every year. In the possession of 
home manufactures lies the ability to 
trade economically and to save a profit, 
and just as we have seen Chicago eman 
cipate herself from the bondage of East 
ern capital through manufactures, so we 
shall find that the twin cities of Minne 
sota are setting up for themselves as in 
dependent traders. The country they 
aim to monopolize in trade is far smaller 
than the corn region, but it is extraordi- 
narily more fertile and profitable to the 
farmer. 

Close to their doors lies the famous 
Red River Valley, which is by some stu 
dents of such comparative values declared 
to be the third agricultural region, in 
point of fertility, in the world, there be- 
ing one Asiatic and one African valley 
in the foreground beyond it. This Red 
River Valley takes in many counties of 
Minnesota and the most easterly counties 
of the two Dakotas. It is prairie land of 
black soil that once formed the bed or 
deposit of an ancient sea. It reaches up 
into Canada, beyond Winnipeg, and is a 
great deal richer at its southern end in 
the United States than in Canada. This 
region pours its wealth of grain (or a great 
part of it) into Minnesota’s twin cities, 
there to exchange it for merchandise. 
Other cereals and cattle are produced be- 
yond this valley in the new States, and 
the valley itself returns the same com 
modities along with its wonderful out 
put of wheat. In the extra fruitful year 
just closed—wonderful for its crops and 
for the world-wide demand for breadstuffs 
from this country—the predictions that 
were based upon the results of the sale 
of the crops seemed fabulous. For in- 
stance, it was boasted that the farmers 
of the Northwest would make sufficient 
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profits to pay off all their mortgages this 
year. 

" This boast was not disputed by any of 
trade and transportation 
th whom I talked, but I gathered from 
hat they said that though the farmers 


the leaders in 


are as well off as this statement implies 
the majority will the 
ces, but will be more likely to expend 


not remove mort 


their profits in betterments, in extending 
their farms, and in redeeming unworkable 
This 
roseate view ends at the valley, so far as 
The Dakotan 


farmers have suffered some bad seasons, 


tracts in their present holdings. 


the Dakotas are concerned. 


and are not so near the end of their 


debts. 

It is in the Red River Valley that one 
may hear of a farmer whose profits last 
season were close to 830.000: it is there 
that men 
expecting to pay for them in an indefinite 
number of years, and then paid for them 


bought farms of great extent, 


out of the first crop raised upon the land, 
the wonderful yield of last year. Such is 
the region at the very doors of the twin 
cities of the Northwest. If Ceres left the 
Old World when the worship of her went 
out of fashion, it must have been to the 
valley of the Red River that she came. 
But if mythology is suggested at wll by 
a study of this marvellous region, it is in 
the recollection of the fabled river Pacto- 
lus, wherein King Midas washed off his 
power to turn into gold all that he touch 
ed. That may well have been the stream 
that once swelled from side to side of this 
valley, for, truly, its sediment retains lit- 
tle less than Midas’s power. 

We realize the majesty of agricult- 
ure we never did before when we 
learn that in Minnesota and the two Da- 
kotas the wheat crop alone was worth 
one hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars last year. Figure for yourself the 
estimated yield of one hundred and fifty 
millions of bushels selling at from 75 
cents to 82 cents a bushel. In what story 
of fairyland is there an account of a lit- 
eral field of gold to equal that ? 

There are 8,832,000 acres in the valley, 
and less than a quarter of it was in crop 
last year. If every acre were put into 
wheat, there would be no market for the 
wheat; it would become a drug. As it 
is, of the portion that is under cultiva- 
tion, only about three-quarters were in 
wheat, and the yield of last year was esti- 
mated at from 30,000,000 to 37,000,000 


as 
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bushels, the 
tion of bushels to the 
wheat crop of the valley, 
fetched about $27,000,000. 


grown at 


20 


average propor- 

The 
therefore, 
At 80 cents a 
bushel, each acre returned 816, at a cost 


acre, 


from $6 to 8. 
duced 31 
land farmed scientifically has vielded as 
high as 47 to but 20 
bushels is the average product, and the 
farmer is entitled to a profit of $10 an 
acre, with prices as they were last year. 
Matured farming will raise the yield to 
an average of 25 bushels an acre. 

The Dakotas, which are also tributary 
to the twin cities of Minnesota, do not of- 
fer opportunities for theatrical or bonanza 
farming. Three-quarters of their terri- 
tory is not wheat land, 


of Good land has pro- 


bushels to the acre, and good 


bushels the acre, 


More wheat can 
be raised upon the six counties in the Red 
River Valley than in all the rest of both 
Dakotas. The Dakotas will produce grain, 
cattle, horses, sheep, and, in ten or fifteen 
These States offer a good 
reward for honest toil, and that would be 
very high praise of them were it not that 
the opulent valley on their eastern edge 
forces a comparison between itself and 
them. 


counties, corn, 


The end of one great source of revenue 
to in sight. That is the 
lumber production. The trees are all 
counted; the number of feet in each for- 


the region is 


est is entered in the lumbermen’s books. 
In Michigan, all that is of value in the 
forests will have disappeared in five years, 
15 years will 
end the industry; in Minnesota the sup- 
ply will last 15 to 20 years—a pin point in 
the dial of time. Already capitalists are 
turning their mercenary gaze toward the 
majestic and virgin forests of the new 
State of Washington. Montana is 
lieved to be another and a greater Penn- 
sylvania, rich in coals, in oil, and in va- 
ried metalliferous ores. 
and the timber and farm products of the 
Washington of a later day are all waited 
for to swell the importance of the twin 
cities, for it is not now seen that there is 
a likelihood that any other very great 
cities will be developed in the Northwest 
except upon the Pacific coast. There will 
be populous district centres, of course, 
and already three such places are robust, 
lively towns, but the men who now seem 
possessed of the most shrewdness and 
foresight in the Northwest do not believe 
that the shifting horizon of time is hiding 


it is said; in Wisconsin, 


be- 


- y 
[These resources 
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any competitor for the position now occu 
pied by the Minnesotan capitals of trade. 

Having noted the resources of the 
Northwest, possible as well as present, if 
the reader will turn to his map he will 
see that the great railway lines of that 
upper corner of our country present the 
appearance of a rude diagram of a human 
hand with the fingers outspread. St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are at the wrist, 
and control the fingers that reach out and 
grasp the trade of the entire Northwest. 
This double metropolis and this trade 
have their own ports at Duluth and Su 
perior, while at the twin cities of Minne 
sota the navigation of the Mississippi be- 
gins or ends. 

Minnesota’s twin capitals in the wheat 
region are not yet one corporate body, 
and there are many shrewd citizens of 
one and the other who assert that they 
will not unite while the present genera 
tion of leading men remains dominant. 
There has been too keen a rivalry, and 
each town is too jealous of the other, for 
union to be possible, they say, until the 
boys of to-day become the successors of 
their fathers. Therefore, if for no other 
reason than that, the cities must be stud 
They are 
ten miles apart, but the statement ot that 
fact is very misleading, because they lie 


ied separately in this article. 


side by side like two globules of quicksil 
ver, with a few little drops of the liquid 
between them. Whoever journeys from 
one to the other fails to perceive why 
they may not at any moment shake to 
gether into one great glittering mass, 
with no other division than is created by 
their separate charters, and no joint bor 
der line except that which will require a 
surveyor’s kit to determine. 

To begin with Minneapolis, the larger 
of the two cities, let me introduce the 
town as that one which seems to me the 
pleasantest and most nearly perfect place 
for residence of all the cities | have seen 
in my country. St. Paul is in the main 
so nearly like Minneapolis that a slight 
sense of injustice comes with the writing 
of those words; yet St. Paul lacks some of 
the qualities which Minneapolis possesses, 
and the words must stand. Both cities 
have arisen amid park-like surroundings, 
both rejoice in the possession of the love- 
ly Mississippi (for it is a most beautiful 
river up there), and both are largely made 
up of dwelling districts which fascinate 
the very soul of a man from the solid, 


pent-up cities of the East. But in one 
minor respect Minneapolis triumphs 
being thoroughly consistent with her ) 
ing trait, and at that particular point 
Paul fails. That is to say, Minneapolis 
is ample and broad and roomy in her 
business district, while St. Paul is in t} 
quarter narrow, compact, huddled, and 
old-fashioned 

L cannot foree Minneapolis to ch 
lenge the world to produce her equal, } 
it seems to me that it will be difficult to 
find another influential trading and mar 
ufaecturing city that is so peculiarly a city 
of homes. It was after riding over mile 
after mile of her streets and boulevards. 
and noting the thousands of separated 
cottages, each in its little garden, that | 
came to a locality wherein there were a 
few—a very few—apartient-houses. They 
York cal] 
**tenement-houses,” for the poor seemed 
superior to the evil, and lived in their 
own tiny boxes; they were flat-houses 


were not what we in New 


for families few in members and indolent 
by nature. These were so very few that 
the array of dwellings took on an extraor 
dinary importance. Try, then, to fan 
ey the pleasure and surprise with which 
I read in the city directory, afterward, a 
statement that the city’s 164,738 inhabi 
If there 
were 921 more dwellings there would be 
one to every five persons, which is to say 
one to each family. 

As these houses are in the main owned 


tants occupy 32,026 dwellings. 


by their tenants, the city presents a spec 
tacle of communal dignity, self-respect 
and comfort that distinguishes it even in 
a greater degree than Philadelphia is dis 
tinguished among our Atlantic seaboard 
cities. It was pleasing to hear in the 
neighboring city of St. Paul, where near 
ly the same conditions prevail, that when 
the citizens go to the City Hall to ask for 
places in the public service, or to demand 
their rights, they often draw themselves 
up to their full height and say, ‘* I am a 
tax-payer,”’ by way of preface to a state 
ment of their wishes. The man who car 
ries that pride in his breast, and who goes 
home to a house whose every side offers 
windows to the light and air, should be as 
nearly a complete and perfect individual 
as it is possible for the more or less arti 
ficial conditions of life in a city to pro 
duce. Of such individuals is the great 
bulk of the population of Minneapolis 
composed. 


ee. 
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[t is interesting to know that the mo 
ve power of the city has always been 
sive Yankee. The settlers were in a 
urge degree from Maine, and it is wittily 

d that they followed the pine west- 
wd. until at this point its final appear- 
. east of the Rockies was noted. 


ere the Maine men rested and set up 
-saw-mills, using St. Anthony’s Falls 


move their saws. It was a lumber 
vn during most of its history. The 
eat wheat-handling industry is a new 
ng by comparison. In 1871 only two 


‘ay loads of wheat were received here: in 
i887 the Great Western Railroad brought 
irty-three million bushels to the flour- 
y-mills. It is thought that the summit 
fifty millions of bushels will be reach- 
ed in the twelve months which include 
» period of receipt of the enormous crop 
f last year. Butif newness is to be con- 
sidered, what shall be thought of the city 
tself? Its first settler marched in a pro- 
cession through the streets last summer. 
He marked out his claim, in what is now 
the thick of the city, on June 10, 1849. 

A bird’s-eye view of the city is like 
such a view of one of those parks in the 
Kast which rich men dot with villas. It 
sa plain of luxuriant foliage, broken here 
ind there by house roofs. Trees border 
the streets and avenues, and deck even 
the most ordinary building plots. The 
houses are simply little frame cottages, 
with here and there a street of pretentious 
and large residences, also of wood, and 
with a few noble mansions built of ma- 
sonry for the leading capitalists of the 
place. But the same admirable features 
distinguish all classes of homes: nearly 
ill stand apart one from another; the 
great majority exhibit that variety which 
is begotten of individual and independent 
taste; and all are found in districts sacred 
to domesticity and peace, where a taboo 
has been put against liquor-selling, and 
where traders of every sort seem loath to 
jar the homelike tone by intruding their 
storehouses. It is such a town as the ay- 
erage American housewife would plan, 
and nowhere do the women, both ma- 
trons and maids, seem better placed or 
more thoroughly the mistresses of their 
position in modern city life than as one 
sees them upon those bowery streets, 
passing the rows of pretty cottage‘homes, 
beneath trees, amid flowers, and beside 
the rosy children who play fearlessly in 
the well-ordered streets. We shall see in 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—56 
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another article that Minneapolis enjoys a 
peculiar and admirable liquor license law. 
Suffice it here to say that the dram shops 
are confined to what may be called the 
business districts, where the stores and 
factories are clustered together—a fit ar 
rangement for a woman’s capital, an 
earthly paradise of homes, a settlement of 
landlords and landladies. 

The people of the city have little know- 
ledge of the impression that it makes upon 
those who compare it with other towns, 
but they are aware of one effect, while 
ignorant of the cause; that is, they know 
theirs is what is called an eminently 
“healthy” town. The death rate is low- 
er and the sum of the general health is 
greater (or was in 1890) than in any one 
of the twenty-six largest cities in the 
United States. 

We have seen in the past, and shall see 
again and again, that the Western people 
have not only an extraordinary fondness 
for public parks, but a positive genius in 
arranging them. Minneapolis found half 
a dozen pellucid lakes within her borders, 
and these she has converted, or is convert- 
ing, into exceedingly pretty little parks. 
They are not grand, like the pleasure- 
grounds which border the majestic lake 
at Chicago, but they are dainty and be- 
witching. To go by way of Hennepin 
Boulevard, for instance, where the elec- 
tric cars run upon acentral strip of grass 
between parallel driveways, and to see 
the use that three of these jewel-like lakes 
have been put to, is to enjoy a treat that 
will not be easily obliterated from the 
memory by any crowding of lovelier 
scenes. First, along the short route is 
Loring Park, so ealled in honor of the 
designer of the city’s park system. It is 
a reproduction in miniature of the most 
lovely features of New York’s Central 
Park. Then is seen a parkway of wood- 
land beside a great sheet of crystal called 
Lake Calhoun. In another five minutes 
Lake Harriet is reached, and there bursts 
into view a great bow] of mirror-like wa- 
ter, embowered in trees and surrounded 
by the grove which nature planted there. 
At one point on the edge of the lake isa 
graceful casino building, and anchored 
out in the lake is a floating band - stand, 
hooded by a sounding-board, under which, 
on summer afternoons, a band is station- 
ed to play for the people. Light, grace- 
ful row-boats are plentiful, and for hire 
at a low price; the strand is fallowed, and 
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fringed with rows of settees; the scene is 
distant less than half an hour’s journey 
from the heart of the city, at a passage rate 
of five cents, and there is no warning or 
rule against trespass anywhere in the 
beautiful grounds, which the people main- 
tain, own, and are wisely permitted to en- 
joy. The parks I have mentioned form 
but so many links in a glorious chain 
which compasses two sides of the city, 
that includes five parks and ten park- 
ways, and that ends 


“Where the Falls of Minnehaha 


Laugh and leap into the valley,” 
at what is called Minnehaha Park. The 
winding verdant route from park to park 
is a continuous, well-ordered, and beauti- 
ful series of parkways, eighteen miles in 
length. 

Many Western cities and towns are in- 
terested spectators of the work of remov- 
ing the railroad grade crossings in Minne- 
apolis, for, although the city has grown 
to its present size with the railroads en- 
tering and crossing it on a level with its 
streets, the people have not hesitated to 
force a solution of the problem that con- 
fronts Chicago, and, indeed, most of the 
great cities out West. It was five years 
ago that the City Council of Minneapolis 
ordered the City Engineer to prepare plans 
for the execution of the work. Thisdone, 
the City Attorney began proceedings in 
court to determine why the railroads 
should not lower their tracks. It was 
fortunate for Minneapolis that the head 
of one great railroad system was Mr. 
James J. Hill, whose consideration for 
the public and eminent shrewdness led 
him to fall in with the city’s project; in- 
deed, he did more—he aided the effort 
with suggestions that were calculated to 
lighten and improve the work. Auother 
corporation, using tracks parallel with 
those of Mr. Hill’s Great Northern and 
Manitoba railroads, fought the authori- 
ties; but in time its receiver, who was an 
officer of the courts, was ordered to accept 
a compromise between its own and the 
city’s demands, and the great and notable 
work that is called ‘‘The Fourth Avenue 
Improvement” was agreed upon and be- 
gun. 

The New York reader will understand 
the situation clearly if he understands 
that the case is precisely as if trains were 
running upon our own Fourth Avenue 
across all the numbered streets and on a 
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level with them. The danger, slaughter. 
and discomfort of the citizens of Minne 
apolis may be imagined; the obstacles 
against the free and fast handling of t},, 
trains need not be described. It is sas, 
to say that if our own New York Centra) 
Railroad could return to the old street 
level service, and could have back {)); 
cost of its sunken track with interest 
would not make the change. It could 
not if it would; it would not be able to 
transact its present volume of business 
under the old conditions. Yet eve 
where the railroads fight the efforts toy 
ard self-protection that are made by ou: 
municipal governments, and out West no 
subject is now being studied with deeper 
interest and earnestness than that of t 
methods by which the railroads can }y 
forced to raise or lower their tracks with 
in the boundaries of cities. Minneapolis’s 
mode of handling the problem is an es) 
cially valuable study, because, unlike her 
twin sister St. Paul, but like most othe: 
Western towns, the act of self-defence 
and self-preservation was postponed unti 
the city had grown great, and the task 
had become formidable. Along this 
Fourth Avenue in Minneapolis run not 
merely the trains of two trunk lines, but 
on that narrow avenue in the heart of 
the city is handled the enormous traflic 
between the twin cities and their chief 
summer resort, Lake Minnetonka. 

The arrangement that Minneapolis made 
was a simple one—for the city. It de 
cided that the railroads were to build the 
entire viaduct, approaches, bridges, ma 
sonry walls, excavations, and all, and 
that the city was to stand between the 
railroads and those property-holders who 
might claim damages for injuries growing 
out of the improvement. It happens that 
most of the buildings whose owners claim 
damages were old rattletraps, and the 
highest claim for injury is one for $12,000 
In most cases abutting property was bene- 
fited. The city therefore comes out of 
the affair at very slight cost, while the 
railroads have been put to an enormous 
outlay. The city establishes all lines and 
levels arbitrarily, giving the railroads a 
clear space of twenty feet above the 
tracks. The railroads must keep the 
bridges and approaches in perpetual re- 
pair. One notable concession by the city 
is the surrender of a street crossing. At 
Sixth Street, where the work of lowering 
the tracks begins, and where there are 
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many rails and switches, the crossing is 

closed, and the city gives up its rights in 

the street at that point. Beyond this 

street. as the city continues to grow, the 

people will pay for and build the bridges 
at may be needed. 

The passenger tracks are sunk ten feet 
1t the lowest point; the freight tracks 
our or five feet. There are six bridges. 

ey vary in length between 100 feet and 
500 feet, as the tracks spread out beyond 

e starting-point. One bridge is 100 feet 

width, but the others permit of only a 

irty-six-foot roadway and a twenty- 
ivht-foot sidewalk. The bridges are ap- 
proached by a gradual raising of the 
street levels, and the effort has been to 
ceep the incline of these approaches and 
ridges within four feet in the hundred, 
ut in one ease the grade is a foot greater. 
[he railreads have done excellent work, 
ind the viaduct, with its stone walls and 
fine freight-houses and passenger station, 
presents an appearance that is almost or- 
namental. It will be of interest to those 
officials of other cities who are meditating 
work of this kind to know that the rail- 
which the new viaduct are 

pleased with the reform, and 


roads 


greatly 


use 


would not go back to the old conditions. 


Moreover, a railroad whose tracks run 
upon the street level on the other side of 
the river, in Minneapolis, has made an 
informal proposition to sink its tracks, if 
the city will bear a moderate share of the 
When I was in Minneapolis, in 
September, the City Engineer had been 
sent for to testify in behalf of Columbus, 
Ohio, in a suit growing out of a similar 
progressive movement in that city; and it 
is certain that when the whole country 
knows what Minneapolis has done, her 
people will be flattered by the attention 
their enterprise will attract. 

To give an idea of the extent of the 
principal industries of the Flour City, let 
me say, roughly, that her saw-mills cut 
343,000,000 feet of lumber, 162,000,000 
shingles, and half as many laths in 1890; 
that in the upper Mississippi region four 
billion feet of forest trees were cut down, 
and that the city received 45,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and shipped 12,000,000 bus..- 
els away. The city has an assessed valu- 
ation of $138,000,000, and nine millions 
of dollars of banking capital. It boasts 
a public-school system that is every where 
held to be unexcelled, and a function of 
the government is the maintenance of a 


cost. 
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library of 47,000 volumes, housed in a 
noble building, and having two cireu- 
lating branches connected with it. In 
the extent of its circulation of books this 
library is the seventh in the country. 
The city is 53 square miles in extent, pos 
sesses many miles of granite and cedar 
block paving, 1500 acres of parks, 49 pub- 
lic schools, and a sufficient number of 
churches to render the town conspicuous 
on their account. It carries a bonded 
debt of seven millions of dollars. Its 
hotels and theatres are very good, and 
among its notable office buildings one is 
the best that I have seen anywhere in 
the country; that is the Northwestern 
Guaranty Loan Company’s building, an 
office building that towers above the 
town, and is peculiar in the fact that its 
owners surrender more valuable space for 
the admission of light and air than is 
given up in any other building of the sort 
that I have ever seen. At least half the 
interior is open and roofed with glass, 
while the offices, which have store fronts 
of plate-glass, are reached by glass-paved 
galleries. The building cost a million 
and a half of dollars, and contains, be- 
sides the offices, a Turkish bath, roof 
promenade and concert garden, a restau- 
rant in the top story, private dining- 
rooms, ladies’ rooms, a _ billiard-room, a 
barber's shop, a law library—free to the 
tenants—locked boxes in fire-proof vaults 
for all the tenants, cigar and news stands, 
and a battery of six or eight elevators. 
The population of the building is 1500 
souls. 

But the growth of the manufacturing 
interests is the most important feature of 
the development of this city. It is rapid- 
ly fitting itself to become the main source 
of supplies for the most opulent farming 
region in America, and among recent ad 
ditions to the list of her industries may 
be noted a knitting-mill; a piano factory ; 
a linen mill; tub and pail, carriage, and 
macaroni factories; a manufactory for 
wood-carving machinery, in connection 
with a street-car construction company ; 
a smelter for reducing Montana silver ore; 
a stove-works; and additions to the facil- 
ities for making boots and shoes, wool- 
lens, lumber, and flour. The difference in 
freight rates enables the manufacturers of 
the twin cities to hold their own against 
Chicago in the trade with the Northwest, 
and they have their drummers in all the 
cities and villages of the region. 
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The street-car service in Minneapolis is 
as nearly perfect as that of any city. 
Within a year, when the extensions now 
planned are completed, it will be without 
a rival in this respect. The electrical 
system which depends on overhead trol- 
leys is in use there. The cars are elegant 
and spacious, and run upon 70 miles of 
tracks. They are propelled at a speed of 
8 miles an hour in the city, and at 12 to 
14 miles outside. They have run to Lake 
Harriet in 20 minutes, which is at the 
rate of 15 miles an hour, and they have 
made the journey to St. Paul (105 miles), 
including ordinary stops, in 32 minutes. 
At the end of this year the system wil! 
embrace 130 miles of tracks. 

To the mind that is accustomed to judge 
of Eastern towns, St. Paul is more city- 
like than Minneapolis. Its business por- 
tion, originally laid out by French Ca- 
nadians with narrow ideas, is such a 
compact mass of solid blocks and little 
streets that it might almost have been a 
ward of Boston transplanted in the West. 
One sees the same conditions in Port- 
land, Oregon, but they are rare in the 
West, where the fashion is to plan for 
plenty of elbow-room. If we were to im- 
agine the twin cities personified, we would 
liken Minneapolis to a vigorous rustic 
beauty in short skirts; while St. Paul 
we would describe as a fashionable mar- 
riageable urban miss, a trifle stunted and 
lacking color and plumpness, but with 
more style and worldly grace than her 
sister. As to which should have the 
preference, there will be views as differ- 
ing as the two towns. There are those 
who prefer hard-paved, bustling streets, 
faced by ranks of city stores, pressed 
shoulder against shoulder, with here and 
there huge, massive office towers breath- 
ing crowds in and out to choke the nar- 
row sidewalks; and there are others who 
like better the big, roomy avenues of Min- 
neapolis, even though they hang like too 
loose clothes against uneven, shrinking 
lines of fashionless houses. They said 
to me in Minneapolis that they real- 
ized the fact that their city was only 
growing. If I would call around in a 
few years, they said, I would find all the 
walls up and plastered, and the furniture 
in, and the place cozy. In St. Paul it is 
just the other way; it looks finished. 
Its motto is, ‘‘ While we journey through 
life, let us live by the way”; but the Min- 
neapolis spirit is that of the man who, to 
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celebrate his marriage, built a four-story 
house, and lived in the front and back 
basement, saying to his wife, ‘‘ We wij] 
lath and plaster the rest, one room at 


time, as the family increases.” For jn, 
part, I find it so hard to decide betw: 
them that I am not going to try. Evy: 


man to his taste, say I. Minneapolis has 
done wondrous work for the future: §\ 
Paul has done more for present improv: 
ment than any other city in the West 
that I have seen. 

The twins are very like or very unl; 
in other respects, according as you lool 
at them. Minneapolis is very American 
and St. Paul is very mixed in population 
She has sixty-five per cent. of foreigners 
in her make-up, and the Teutons predom 
inate—in the form of Norwegians, Swedes 
Danes, and Germans. There are Irish 
and Poles, French Canadians and Bol 
mians, there also, and the Irish and Irish 
Americans are conspicuous in the goy 
ernment. St. Paul is usually Democratic 
Minneapolis is generally Republican. 

In eight years St. Paul has made tre 
mendous strides away from the habits 
and methods of civie childhood. Its offi 
cials say that more has been done to es 
tablish its character as a finished city 
than will ever need to be done in the fu- 
ture. Its expenditures of energy and 
money have been remarkable. It has 
levelled its hills, filled its marshes, and 
modernized all its conveniences. The 
water-works, which were the property of 
individuals, now belong to the people, 
and serve two hundred miles of mains 
with pure wholesome water brought from 
a group of lakes ten miles north of the 
city. A noted firm of water-works build- 
ers has declared that it would willingly 
assume the city debt in return for the 
profits of this branch of the public ser- 
vice. No city in the country is better 
drained than it is by its new sewer sys 
tem. It had a mile and a half of im 
proved streets and three stone sidewalks 
eight years ago, and to-day it possesses 
forty-five miles of finished streets and 
fifty miles of stone sidewalks. Two cost 
ly bridges have béen put across the Mis- 
sissippi, and an important bridge has 
been rebuilt. In no city in the West 
is the railroad grade-crossing bugaboo 
more nearly exorcised. Only one nota- 
ble crossing of that sort endangers the 
people’s lives and limbs. The public 
buildings of the city are admirable, and 
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were built at moderate cost, and without 
-ixpence worth of scandal. The restricted 
saloon system is enforced there, and the 
residence districts are kept sacred to home 
nfluences and surroundings. The streets 
are thoroughly policed, and the fire de- 
partment is practically new, and appoint- 
ed with the modern appliances. 
The street-car service consists of nearly 
one hundred miles of electric railway, 
and fifteen road. There 
wre no horse-cars in use in the city; they 

ould be too slow for such a town. St. 
Paul is rich in costly and great office 
buildings. There are a dozen such, any 
and all of which would ornament any city 
in the country. 

The population in 1890 was 133,000, to 
vhich sum 12,000 should, in fairness, have 
been added. By actual count the city 
contains 26,942 houses. For its districts 
of dwellings it deserves the same praise 


most 


miles of cable 


that has been bestowed upon Minneapolis, 
ind only in that slightly modified degree 
that comes from its having a stronger ad- 
mixture of foreigners among its citizens 
ind a larger number of houses squeezed 
close together in its older business district. 
Once away from that region, trees, grass, 
ind flowers greet the visitor’s eyes wher- 
ever he rides and walks. On both sides 
of the river the phalanxes of pretty little 
homes rise among the trees. There are 
villas for the well-to-do and tiny frame 
dwellings for the poor, but the latter are 
not mere boxes; they are distinguished 
by prettiness of designing and individu- 
ality of taste, and they stand apart from 
one another so that the people who live 
in them may get the light and air that 
are as needful to men and women as to 
plants and trees. The well-to-do cottagers 
have gathered in two or three very pretty 
clusters that were once suburban villages. 
A notable peculiarity of their houses is 
their possession of extra large double plate 
windows. Sometimes a house will have 
only one such extra large sheet of glass; 
others will have several. Whether these 
are backed by drapings of snow-white lace 
or are filled with plants and flowers, the 
effect is very beautiful. I was told that 
in Minneapolis any man may buy himself 
a home for from $1800 to $2000, selecting 
a site within easy walking distance of the 
ity Hall. I am sure the same rule ap- 
plies to St. Paul, which maintains forty- 
two building and loan societies, with an 
invested capital of $3,064,310. The stock 
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in these societies used to mature in eight 
or eight and a half years, but the term 
has lengthened to nine and a half or ten 
years, owing to the competition in the 
loaning of money. The annual growth 
of the city by the addition of new build- 
ings has long kept up to a remarkable 
standard. For two years—1888 and 1889 
—St. Paul was fourth in the list of Amer- 
ican cities in this respect. Last year (1890) 
the permits issued were for 3174 buildings, 
planned to cost nine and a half millions 
of dollars. But the wonder ceases after 
the relation of the twin cities to the rich 
Northwest is understood. St. Paul is the 
meeting-point of twenty-eight railroads 
that crisscross that region. That city 
will contribute its full share to the mill- 
ion population nine years hence. 

With unealled-for modesty St. Paul's 
leading men apologize for the absence of 
a royal series of great parks, and assert 
that they have now designed and begun 
work upon such a system. They admit 
that they possess thirty-two little squares 
for children and adult pleasure- seekers, 
and say that the city and its environs are 
so park-like that the need of great public 
lungs has not been pressing. The apology 
should be graciously accepted. It recon- 
ciles us with what we know of ordinary 
humanity in our comparatively torpid 
Eastern cities to find them weak in ene 
respect. But St. Paul does not lack all 
elegance and ornament of the highest 
and most modern order. In one boule- 
vard, called Summit Avenue, it possesses 
one of the noblest thoroughfares, and 


the nucleus of one of the most impressive 


collections of great mansions, in the 
country. Euclid Avenue, Cieveland, has 
long ceased to lead the rich residence 
streets of the nation, for Chicago has more 
than one finer street of the same charac- 
ter, and so has Buffalo, and so has New 
York since Riverside Avenue has begun 
to build up. None of these has the beauty 
which the Hudson River and its Palisades 
lend to Riverside Avenue, but a good sec- 
ond to it is Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
From its mansions, rising upon a tall 
bluff, the panorama of a great and beau- 
tiful country-side is commanded. 

It may be necessary to say to the un- 
travelled Eastern reader that the appoint- 
ments—and the tenants—of these man- 
sions refiect the best modern attainments 
of civilization as it has been studied in 
the capitals of the world. One, at least, 
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among these houses has not its superior 
in New York, so far as its size, its beauty, 
and the character of its surroundings are 
concerned. In its appointments it will 


. be found that the elegances and art tri- 


umphs of far more than Christendom 
have been levied upon to testify to a 
taste that at no point oversteps the limits 
cultivation has established. On the walls 
a number of the masterpieces of the Bar- 
bizon school hang side by side with the 
best efforts of Munkaesy, Diaz, Tadema, 
Detaille, Meissonier, and many other mas- 
ters. Barye bronzes have their places in 
various rooms, and the literature of two 
continents, freshened by the constant ar- 
rival of the best periodicals, is ready at 
hand and well marked by use. I betray 
no secret of the Northwestern country in 
saying that such is the home of Mr. James 
J. Hill, the president of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, and, despite its ornaments, 
it is maintained quite as a home, and 
solely for comfort. It is but one of sev- 
eral mansions in these two far Western 
cities. They are as representative as the 
palaces of Fifth Avenue, evidencing no- 
thing of taste that is not shared and re- 
flected in the other homes of those com- 
munities. 

Once again we come to the heart of 
any such study of a city’s capacity for 
growth in importance and wealth. St. 
Paul in 1881 manufactured $15,466,000 
worth of goods with which to trade with 
the Northwest; in 1890 the sum had 
grown to $61,270,000, an increase of three 
hundred per cent. in nine years. The 
city is the dairy centre of the North west. 
It has made great investments in the 
manufacture of clothing, boots and shoes, 
fine furniture, wagons, carriages, farm im- 
plements, lager-beer, cigars, fur garments, 
portable hotfece Tor settlers, dressed stone, 
boilers, bridges, and the products of large 
stock-yards. To a less yet considerable 
extent it manufactures crackers, candy, 
flour, bedding, foundry-work, sashes and 
blinds, harness, brass goods, barrels,brooms, 
and brushes. Its banks have a capital of 
$10,000,000; its jobbing trade amounted 
to $122,000,000 in 1890; it did a business 
in cattle of every sort to the extent of a 
million head in the same year. It has 
fine hotels and opera-houses, a typically 
elaborate Western school system, and is 
in all respects a healthy, vigorous, well- 
governed city. 

These are the trading centres of the 
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Northwest. But there is another pair of 
twins, which are the lake ports and s}jj), 
ping-points for that region. They are 
the baby twins—Duluth in Minneso 
and Superior in Wisconsin. Thoue 
they are in different States, they 
closer to one another than the cit 
from which we have just taken oy 
leave. Though babies, these cities fee] 
the impulses of giants. Their grow), 
in so short a time and to such propo 
tions as they possess calls attention to 
the radical changes that are taking place 
in the outlets for the produce of 
Northwestern States. Not many years 
ago the grain trade centred at Chicago 
and Milwaukee, but the demands for 
economy that led to the development of 
the present railway systems in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas have altered the course 
of the wheat movement, and have led to 
the building up of the twin ports at the 
head of Lake Superior. These two ports 
now receive a large proportion of this 
business, and have already distanced Chi 
cago in the competition. ¢It is easy to 
understand why this should be the case 
Duluth and Superior are nearer to a larg: 
section of the Northwest than either Chi 
cago or Milwaukee, and yet they are not 
any farther from the Eastern lake ports 
at the other end of the water route for 
freight. 4A glance at the map will re 
veal the fact that the distance to Buffalo 
is no greater from the head of Lake Su 
perior than from the head of Lake Michi 
gan, where Chicago is situated. This ad 
vantage in position is evident to any one, 
but the men of Duluth and Superior claim 
a greater advantage. By drawing circles 
ten miles apart, with themselves as a 
centre, they demonstrate the possession of 
a larger tributary territory than can be 
shown for Chicago by the same means. 
It is humorously said to be as much as 
one’s life is worth to describe or to weigh 
the comparative merits of these rival in 
land ports. This was the case not long 
ago with regard to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, but last autumn one of those cities 
joined in an effort to secure the holding 
of a convention in the rival town. It 
will be long before any such amiable and 
generous self-sacrifice will be shown at 
the head of Lake Superior. The situa- 
tion there is intensified by the fact that 
Duluth was for a long while practically 
alone in the glorious possession of the ad- 
vantages that a seat at the head of the 
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reat lake brings with it Suddenly, 
within five years, a little village a stone’s- 
throw off, on the other side of the St. 
, iis River, which separates Wisconsin 
.d Minnesota, sprung from the stagna- 
m of a chrysalis condition into a stir- 
ring town that began to establish town 
limits ealeulated to leave Duluth a very 
small second fiddle to make music with 
f the plans were carried out. And when 
the census-taker came along in 1890, Du- 
luth’s 35,000 inhabitants read that, in 
round numbers, the impudent baby next 
loor had grown nearly half as big as it- 
self. Worse yet, the ambition of Supe- 
rior is seen to expand with ten times the 
ratio of its increasing growth, and if the 
student of the situation reads the official 
literature of the younger lake port, he 
will discover that the of ifs 
chievements are arranged to show how 
it is gaining upon Chicago—upon Chi- 
mark you, as if it considered its 
nearest neighbor, twice its size, too un- 
mportant for consideration! From the 
point of view of Duluth, fancy such a 
situation ! 
There 


records 


cago, 


are those who hold that geo- 


raphical and topographical advantages 


iccount for the sudden rise of Superior 
ilongside of Duluth. There are others 

who account for it on the ground that 
Duluth was too confident of her position, 
and adopted a short-sighted policy, which, 

hile it was maintained, gave an oppor- 
tunity for the development of the rival 
port. It is not worth while here to dis- 
cuss these moot points. In considering 
the relation of the head of internal water 

iavigation to the country beyond it, both 

cities have a common value. Whether 
both keep pace in growth with the devel- 
opment of the vast and opulent territory 
hind them, or whether one becomes ten 
times greater than its neighbor, the point 
of interest will still be the head of the 
lake—the point of contact of lake and 
rail transportation. Both must gain all 
that will belong to either solely from 
their location, which, it seems clear, must 
become the seat of a great population and 
of extraordinary activity. 

Since this will not be gainsaid, it will 
be the simplest course to state the argu- 
ments and claims of both these rival ports 
at onee. Their leaders assert that what- 
ever of wealth and importance has come 
to Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chica- 
go is due to their advantages as distribu- 
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ting and receiving points for the tonnage 
of the lake commerce. This it is which 
has drawn the railways to these cities, 
and the result of the reciprocal influence 
of the railway and harbor transactions 
has been a degree of importance depend- 
ent upon the extent and productiveness 
of the territory tributary to each of these 
lake ports. 

The reader can scarcely be expected, in 
so rapid a study and upon so brief a trial 
of results as the history of the head cities 
of Lake Superior permits, to accept the 
utmost that has been urged for the future 
of these cities.) Yet the argument is in- 
teresting. ‘‘If,” says the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of one of these 
twin lake ports—‘if a straight line be 
drawn uniting Chicago with these ports, 
and this line be bisected by avother be- 
ginning near the eastern end of Lake Su- 
perior and extending southwesiwardly to 
the Gulf of California, near the 27th par- 
allel, this latter line will represent with 
geometrical exactness all points that are 
equidistant from Chicago and the Supe- 
rior ports.” All places north of the line 
will be in the legitimately tributary terri- 
tory of the newer ports; and all the rail- 
roads in this vast region, which is more 
than half of the United States, are now 
pointing toward the newer ports as tlieir 
ultimate objective, it is said, because they 
aim to secure the shortest route to deep- 
water navigation. For an example of 
the point sought to be made, it is stated 
that Denver, Colorado, is 125 miles nearer 
the head of Lake Superior than Chicago. 
A connection between the new ports and 
the Union Pacific Railroad at that point 
is an early probability. The Great North- 
ern system is almost completed to the 
Pacific coast; and the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, which has leased a railway from 
Duluth to the other end of Lake Superior, 
is about to dip down from a point in 
Manitoba to join its new property at Du- 
luth. 

These cities have already been sought 
by eight railways, operating 17,514 miles 
of roadways. They connect with St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and their feeders; they 
bring in the produce of the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington; they con- 
nect the twin ports with the lumber and 
mineral regions of Minnesota and along 
both the north and south shores of Lake 
Superior. Either projecte:l or in course 
of construction are other railway lines 
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which will lead into Iowa and the corn 
belt, and up into the wheat fields of Mani- 
toba and the Canadian Northwest. 

These lake-side twins themselves real- 
ize some of the benefits of that cheap 
water transportation which is reached 
through For instance, the coal 
they use comes to them at the same rate 


them. 


that Chicago gets its coal, and twenty- 
five cents a ton cheaper than it can be 
supplied to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
And seven months in the year the job- 
bers in the twin lake ports get Eastern 
goods at the same cost for transportation 
that is paid by the Chicago jobbers. 
Thus they have another advantage over 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. The flour- 
milling industry is one that is rapidly 
growing in the twin lake ports. Duluth 
has one mill that turns out 2500 barrels 
a day, and will double its capacity next 
summer. It another and smaller 
mill in operation, and three others are 
projected. Duluth may yet become a 
very considerable milling point. The 
reason is that to ship the flour east from 
Minneapolis vid the twin ports (250 miles 
nearer than Chicago) costs the millers of 
the Flour City ten cents a barrel—the price 
of the barrel. This the Duluth miller 
saves. The big Minneapolis mills are 
eking out their insufficient water- power 
with steam, and in the cost of fuel the 
lake port mills again have the advantage. 

At the extreme western end of Lake 
Superior, where it terminates in a bay 
called St. Louis, the ancient terrace thet 
marks a prehistoric coast line of the lake 
rises 500 feet in air beside the narrow 
beach of the modern level. A_ river 
breaks this terrace, and flows into the 
bay, and across that river and bay is a 
flat reach of once swampy lowland. The 
bluff is on the north side of the sharp 
end of the lake, and the houses of Duluth 
are perched upon this highland as if they 
might be a flock of goats grazing upon 
the face of a steep hill. Thus the land 
meets the water, and men have built 
upon it at Quebec, at Bar Harbor, and at 
minor places in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, England; but the habit in nature 
and in man is rare. Naturally Duluth 
has grown most in length along the foot 
of the bluff, and the distance from one 
sparsely built end to the other broken 
and scattering termination is about six 
miles. A large fraction of this length is 
compactly built along streets that climb 
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the hill-side. To prevent a division of 
the town by a rocky tongue that once 
ran out into the lake, the formidable }.»- 
rier has been cut away as if it were so 
much dirt, and the main street runs 
the spot as if the rocks never had be: 
To get teams and people up the steepest 
part of the hill-side—and perhaps to 
monstrate anew the inability of natur: 
daunt the Duluth man—an inclined pla 
like a massive slanting elevated railro 
is now building, and will soen be read 
for the hauling of every sort of load, 
whether of wagons, cars, men, or beasts 
up to the top of the hill. Out ther 
among those indomitable people, it is im 
possible to resist’ the feeling that if the 
moon were to take a fixed position perma 
nently just over the city, they would an 
nex it, and find a way to travel quickly 
to and from it. 

In this little place, that is only ten years 
beyond its village condition, if you ascend 
the hill you will find that a sort of ter 
race, an ancient beach on top of it, has 
been laid out asa grand parkway or boule 
vard twelve miles long, 200 feet wide, and 
half encircling the city. Unfortunately 
the larger trees of the one-time forest up 
there had been all cut down when this 
was laid out, but there is plenty of slen 
der timber there for future adornment 
and, better yet, there are several madcap 
streams that break upon the edge of the 
bluff, and would splatter down upon the 
town had they not been controlled and 
covered. However, up on the beautiful 
Terrace Drive they are novel and beauti 
ful ornaments, and ingenious taste and 
skill have made the most of them. From 
that terrace one can comprehend and can 
not help but admire the city. 4 In the 
thickly built heart of it are many costly 
modern buildings of great size, and some 
of exceeding beauty. The Spalding Ho 
tel, the Lyceum Theatre, the Masonic 
Temple, the Chamber of Commerce, a 
great school-house, and a railway depot 
are among these. Beyond them and the 
town lies the harbor made by nature in a 
way man could hardly improve upon, ex 
cept as he has cut channels toit. A great 
barrier juts out from Minnesota opposite 
another from Wisconsin, so that both 


Lo 


form a great and perfect breakwater. 
There are two harbors behind this bar, 
first Superior and then St. Louis bays. 
Each city has cut a shipway through thie 
barrier, and each has built upon its side 
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of both harbors an impressive array of 
wharves, elevators, and coal, grain, and 
ore bins and dumps. The smoke of the 
enterprise of both places comes together 
n one cloud over both, typifying either 
the united purpose to achieve success in 
woth towns, or the sure result of all efforts 
to bring about any sort of union there, 
wecording as you are poetic or practical. 
Across the narrow end of the lake, on 
the low flat of which I have spoken, you 
see Superior, Wisconsin, the rival of Du- 
ith, made up of old Superior, West Su- 
perior, and South Superior. It is re- 
markable only for its enterprise. It is 
ot almost unique in the character of its 
site, as is Duluth, nor is it pretty or pic- 
turesque. It has elbow-room on a great 
level plateau, and it may spread and wax 
vreat without the let or hinderance of 
rocks or bluffs. Its plans, as its chief 
historian remarks, ‘‘ are on a magnificent 
Many miles of streets and broad 
avenues have been paved for present 
needs, and a grand boulevard and park 
system anticipate the growth of popula- 
tion by some years.”’ Then the historian 
goes on to speak highly of its sewage sys- 
tem, its electric street motors, the fact 
that it is one of the best-lighted cities in 
the land; all of which the facts justify. 
\ liberal policy has led to the est«blish- 
ment of a number of important manu- 
facturing establishments in the younger 
city, and with each such addition the 
spirits and hopes of the community have 
risen higher and higher. From the 
Evening Telegram’s hand-book upon the 
subject I gather the following notes of 
the possessions and achievements of the 
city: It has an area of 37 square miles, 
an assessed valuation of $23,000,000, a 
bonded indebtedness of about $900,000, 
and a tax list of half a million dollars. 
It has ten banks, with a million of capital 
for all, and surpluses and undivided prof- 
its amounting to $216,286. Its coal re- 
ceipts by boat in 1890 were 1,045,000 tons; 
its oil receipts, 115,000 barrels. Its wheat 
shipments the same year amounted to 
9,318,336 bushels; and in round figures 
it shipped 1,100,000 bushels of corn, 
1,300,000 bushels of barley, and the same 
number of barrels of flour. It has a 
coal-dock capacity of 1,500,000 tons, a 
grain-elevator capacity of eight and a 
half million bushels, five hotels, twenty 
churches, seven railways, a street rail- 
way, the American Steel Barge Works 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—57 
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(where the famous ‘‘ whaleback” lake 
steamers are made), the West Superior 
Iron and Steel Works, a carriage factory, 
a number of saw-mills, a furniture fac 
tory, and many other smaller works of 
various kinds. The population of what 
there was of Superior in 1884 was 2000; 
in 1889 it was 10,000; in 1890 it was 11,- 
983. Now it is variously estimated at 
from 15,000 to 20,000. 

Duluth is said to owe its foundation to 
the grasping demands of those who held 
the land on the Wisconsin side of the 
bay when Jay Cooke sought a terminal 
point there for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Now Superior has arisen simulta- 
neously with the nearing completion of 
the Great Northern Railroad, which trans- 
fers its grain and other east- bound 
freight from its cars to its great steamers 
at Superior. 

Duluth had 3500 population in 1880, 
and 33,115 in 1890, according to the cen- 
This is now called 40,000. Duluth 
receives less coal than Superior, but ships 
more grain. Her grain shipments in 1890, 
and from January 1, 1891, to December 15, 
1891, were as follows: 


sus. 


i391. 
3,220,273 
34,492.438 
302,503 
365,872 
156,497 
308,363 
20,472 


1890. 
2,589,384 
14,090,826 
1,453,088 
1,616,635 
130,931 
51,440 


o3:9: nee 
bush 


Flour . 


Flaxseed... 
Rye ........ 


Duluth has extensive iron-works, iron 
and steel and steel and tin works, a wood- 
turning mill, lumber mills, a furniture 
factory, and a woollen mill. The city’s 
grain-elevators have a combined capacity 
of 21,250,000 bushels. The lumber inter- 
est in Duluth is enormous, but the city 
itself is one of the great consumers of the 
supply, and receives far more than it ships 
away. The place is well paved, drained, 
and lighted, and has a good water supply 
system. As it would say of itself, it is 
‘*a hustler’’—but so, also, is Superior. 

The key-note and countersign of life in 
these cities is the word ‘‘hustle.” We 
have caught it in the East, but we use it 
humorously, just as we once used the 
Southern word ‘‘skedaddle,” but out 
West the word hustle is not only a seri- 
ous term, it is the most serious in the 
language. One day,asI sat in the lobby 
of one of the great hotels in the older 
pair of twin cities,I heard two old friends 
greeting one another with ardent expres- 
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sions of friendship and delight. They 
had not met for a long while, and each 
asked about the other's Lizzie and Fan- 
nie and their respective little ones. All 
of a sudden I heard one say: 

** Well, see you to-night, I suppose. I 
have got to go.” 

*“Where have you got to go to?” the 
other inquired, plainly disappointed that 
the pleasant interview was not to be pro- 
longed. 

‘* Where?” the other echoed. ‘‘ Why, 
to hustle, of course. I have lost ten min- 
utes standing here talking to you. I’m 
going out to hustle.” 

The word always jars upon the ear 
of an Eastern man when it is seriously 
spoken, but it is preferable to that other 
expression once dominant in the West, 
but now all but abandoned. That was 
the word ‘‘rustle.” The noun a “rus- 
tler” and the verb ‘‘to rustle” meant 
precisely what is conveyed by the newer 
terms a hustler and to hustle. At the 
first blush, as they say out West, rustle 
seems the better word. There is a hint 
of poetry in the suggestion of the sound 
of moving leaves upon the ground or of 
the silken dress of a lady moving rapid- 
ly. Moreover, that was what the word 
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T was only in October, 1872, if I remem- 
| ber rightly—for his letter bears no date 
that Laurence Oliphant informed me 
that in a letter which he had just received, 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, then manager of the 
Times, and therefore charged with the 
duty of the appointment of the corre- 
spondents of the paper and their assist- 
ants, had asked him to tell me that I was 
to remain definitely under his orders, Mr. 
Charles Austin continuing to be attached 
to the Paris office as second correspondent. 

Soon after, Laurence Oliphant proposed 
that I should take up my abode with his 
mother and himself, occupying with them 
a small house with court and garden in 
the Rue du Centre, now the Rue Lamen- 
nais. Oliphant and his mother occupied 
the first floor; my wife,my adopted daugh- 
ter, and I occupied the second floor. The 
upper stories, as well as the dining-room 
on the ground-floor, were common to us 
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was intended to convey, the idea being 
that of a man who moves so rapidly that 
the dead leaves upon the earth rustled as 
he swept along. But in its origin it is 
word of evil intent, for the cowboys 
vented it, and applied it to cattle-thieves 
rustlers being the swift raiders who st: 
upon grazing cattle on the plains, ; 
rustled off with as many head, or beast; 
as they could get away with. The 
fore rustle is the worse word of the two 
But to one who lives where neither wo 
is in familiar use there is little choic 
since the actual meaning of hustle is 1. 
far different from that of jostle. Bot 
imply a serious and even brutal lack o 
consideration for other persons, who a: 
elbowed and pushed out of the way b 
the hustler as rowdies are hustled along 
by the police. 

Both Duluth and Superior are main], 
dependent upon the lake system of nay 
gation, and both complain that its limit 
tions greatly retard their growth, and 1 
sist the growing demands of the shippers 
of the Northwest. In another article 
upon Lake Superior, the situation in 
which these cities find themselves, and 
the need of prompt action by the govern 
ment, will receive attention. 
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both; we took our meals together, my 
wife having charge of all the domestic 
arrangements. The anxieties and practi 
cal difficulties attendant upon the man 
agement of a double household of this 
sort were beyond the power of Mrs. Oli 
phant. Like so many English ladies who 
have spent much time in the colonies, she 
had always been in the habit of shifting 
the responsibility of domestic and house 
hold worries upon others and upon her 
minor servants. 

We met every day at meals, at noon 
and at seven o'clock. In the morning I 
went to Versailles, which was then the 
centre of politicalinformation. By lunch 
eon I was back in Paris, and we discussed 
the information that I had gathered, con- 
sidering it from the point of view of its 
value for our correspondence, which from 
the pen of Laurence Oliphant appeared in 
a style of refined humor and incisiveness 
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yeculiar to the talent of this writer, who 
was at once so original and so full of good 
nse—a style of which the readers of the 
mes will long cherish the pleasant 
emory, for to-day, as it was then, it is 
nodel of nice and delicate observation. 
the evening I sent, under the signa- 
e of Oliphant, who had relieved me of 
, duty of communicating them to him 
advanee, all matters of news 
hich would have grown stale if consign 
| to the tardy post, and which, owing to 
lateness of their reaching me, 1 was 
sable to communicate to my chief. 
Oliphant, it is well known, had come 
to Europe and France by order of Mr. 
Harris, who was then still a prophet, or 
rather his prophet. Harris had not told 
im why he was to come to Europe; he 
id merely told him to come. Was it 
iat the prophet did not himself know? 
Or was it that by the blind execution of 
this order Oliphant would the better enter 
to the mysteries of the cult professed 
him? I cannot say; but at all events 
m reaching Europe he betook himself to 
London and waited for light. But the 
franco - German then broke out. 
Oliphant, who was by no means unknown 
to the readers of the Times, appeared be- 
ore Mr. Mowbray Morris and offered his 


serv ices. 


those 


war 


They were eagerly accepted, and Oli- 
phant was directed to remain with the 
French army. The Times believed naive- 
y that its accredited representative would 
be received with open arms by the mili- 
tary administration in France. It was 
quite unaware, alas! that the commander- 
in-chief of the French armies had, above 
all, certain things to conceal, and that 
any impartial and penetrating witness of 
events would be regarded as an enemy. 

When Oliphant presented himself to 
Marshal Leboeuf as commissioned by the 
Times to follow the French army, he was 
kept waiting in an anteroom for some 
hours, and finally informed that Marshal 
Leboouf had decided to forbid correspond- 
ents to follow the army. In any case, 
the marshal preferred to have only such 
correspondents as would be willing to 
conceal the truth, and not to enlighten 
ignorance and error. Oliphant left Par- 
is, and retired into the’ provinces to in- 
form himself with regard to the state of 
mind outside of the capital. He found 
everywhere the results of the excitement 
which had been aroused at Paris, and 
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which had been, as it were, artificially 
blown to a white heat in order to dissi- 
pate all resistance or opposition during 


the grave crisis that it was now necessary 
to meet. At Lyons he was recognized as 
a foreigner while present at one of those 
assemblies at which speakers without 
conviction endeavor by vague and chilly 
utterances to manufacture illusions and 
arouse enthusiasms in which they them- 
selves do not share. His tall slim figure, 
his long beard, his penetrating eye, and 
his mouth touched with a melancholy 
irony—his incredulous air, in a word, 
which was so contrasted with the noisy 
enthusiasm of the company—easily be- 
trayed him. He wasat first only noticed, 
but then questioned, attacked, and men 
aced; and when, instead of protesting, he 
attempted in picturesque language to make 
clear the actual state of things, he barely 
escaped serious consequences on account 
of his rash conduct. The spectre of the 
spy already haunted all minds, and it was 
with cries of death that they received his 
perspicacious words. He returned to Par- 
is, and there received the order to join 
the German army, where General Von der 
Tarn, informed of the refusal he had met 
with in France, asked that he should be 
attached to his army corps. 

It has often been remarked that the 
main reason that the information of the 
Times had that accuracy of which the 
French complained so bitterly was that 
its correspondents were obliged to send 
the exact truth, which in France it was 
sought so strenuously to conceal, and 
which indeed was concealed by the cul- 
pable complicity of the papers. If the cor- 
respondents of the Times had been allow- 
ed to follow the French armies, they un- 
doubtedly would have told the truth, but 
they would have presented it under a 
more agreeable form, and France would 
have found in the columns of the Times 
many a word of sad defence side by side 
with the triumphant stories which came 
to it from false sources through the Ger- 
man army alone. 

But I am not writing here the life of 
Oliphant. It has been written only re- 
cently, and remarkably written, although 
one cannot help regretting that the author 
of this book seems absolutely ignorant of 
the work of Oliphant during his stay in 
France. The war over, he returned to 
Paris, and remained attached to the Times. 
But the mission that Harris had given him 
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seemed finished. He had become con 
vineced that the vision of the prophet 
could embrace only the vast horizon of 


the war, and that he had sent him to 


Europe only to follow its vicissitudes, and 
to draw from the spectacle the philosophic 
conclusions demanded as the foundation 
of a new faith. He met now, it is true, 
dwelling just in front of him in this same 
Rue du Centre where we lived together, 
that charming and clever Miss Le Strange, 
who was to unite herself to him—to em- 
brace his obscure faith, which love for the 
master rendered so clear and intelligible 
to the pupil already convinced in ad- 
vance; who was to accept with it or en- 
dure with it all its exactions and all its 
consequences; and who was to die later on 
in her exalted and vanished youth, quite 
alone, a victim always of vague and futile 
revelations, far away in that solitude of 
Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, which 
has been the witness of the rise and fail 
of all beliefs and of allerrors. The proph- 
et Harris was eager to persuade him that 
this meeting with Miss Le Strange, this 
love, this union, had all been foreseen 
when he had directed Oliphant to come to 
France, so that Oliphant believed that his 
mission was at an end, that he had done 
with the agitated life of camps, with the 
fever of revolutions, and the thousand 
and one crises that attended the painful 
situation of France during the war and 
the Commune. When the country, ap- 
parently exhausted, crushed, and scorched 
under fire and war, attempted with mar- 
vellous elasticity to raise itself from the 
ruins and walk again with head erect 
among the nations, Laurence Oliphant 
felt himself, as it were, humbled by the 
work of a peaceful and faithful historian 
which was now incumbent upon him. 
His nervous temperament did not allow 
him long to support a sedentary life of 
this sort, and he hastened to return to 
America, where he was attracted by the 
dream of a still mysterious future, and 
where he counted upon being able to effect 
a powerful propaganda, in which he had 
begun by acquiescing, but which he now 
hoped to carry on in his own turn. 

His relations with the Times, therefore, 
became now more and more irksome, and 
it was only by a strong effort daily that 
he succeeded in fulfilling his task. His 
attitude towards the Thiers government 
was an indication of his state of mind at 
this time. He refused now and then to 
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go to Versailles to see M. Thiers. and 
when he did see him he showed hims 
irritated and almost haughty—inde 
treating the opinions and theories t] 
M. Thiers developed before him with 
kind of ironical and supercilious ind 
gence very like disdain. He refused t 
offer of the Legion of Honor almost wit 
positive rudeness, as if it was sought wit 
the red rosette to impose upon him thi 
badge of servitude. His young wife he: 
self—whose aspirations, more lofty tha 
his, perhaps, and more romantic, cou 
not be satisfied by this daily task, a litt): 
too exactingly regular—was not likely to 
induce him to love it any the more. H 
threw the bridle upon my neck, approved 
in advance of all my communications 
and received them rather with the plea 
sure of a reader than with the attentio 
of a correspondent called upon to giv: 
them to the light. These tendencies wer 
often prejudicial to the best exercise of 
his abilities, and clearly presaged the end 
so that I was not surprised when, in th: 
year 1873, he announced to me one day 
that as a result of an interchange of som: 
rather sharp correspondence between Mi 
Macdonald, then manager of the Times 
and himself, he had just sent in his resig 
nation as special correspondent of that 
paper in France. 

Some days later he presented me to his 
successor. It was Mr. Frederic Hardman, 
the same whom I had succeeded at the 
start and replaced afterwards. It did not 
take long for me to understand, and un 
doubtedly Mr. Hardman understood it as 
well, that our relations would soon be 
come full of difficulties. Mr. Frederic 
Hardman was a veteran among Times 
correspondents. His absolute position, 
his great loyalty, the uprightness of his 
character, his devotion to the cause of the 
paper, and his fine talent and great ex 
perience had merited the friendship of 
his chiefs and of all connected with the 
Times. He had lived for a long period 
in Spain, and he had very accurate no- 
tions in regard to that country and its 
political parties,-then so eagerly disputing 
among themselves. He had lived in 
Rome and in Germany as well, and he 
knew many statesmen in all countries, 
and he was on the best of terms even 
with men of the old régime in France 
But the new political structure and the 
men who were at this moment governing 
France were unknown to him. He did 
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not see that defeat had produced in every- 
body a nervous condition, a kind of chron- 
« distrust, something bitter in the feeling 
towards foreigners and everything for- 
eign. His first endeavors to seek infor- 
mation and to put together some elements 
work were not a success, and he gener 
y summed up the result of his attempts 
ith a ‘* There is nothing new.” He had, 
sides. the American method. He noted 
lown the words that were said to him in 
, note-book which he held in his hand, a 
nethod which in France is infallible for 
learning absolutely nothing; for, as M. 
Duclere says, ‘‘ This method of cross-ex- 
unination puts you immediately on the 
fensive, and shuts your mouth while it 
After some days’ trial 
e explained to me that he was anxious 
to arrange our work together as it had 
been done before with Oliphant; that I 
was to go in search of ‘information, and 
that he would make my results the theme 
ff correspondence. He left me also the 
epartment of the preparation of rapid 
ews necessitating short despatches. This 
plan worked well for some time. Unfor- 
tunately the situation was false. He was 
my chief, but he was unknown to the 
majority of Frenchmen, and whenever 


ypens your eyes.” 


we found ourselves together in the same 
official salon, in spite of all precautions 
that I took, the positions, in the eyes of a 
third person, seemed inverted. Some in- 
cidents, unfortunate but inevitable, com- 
plicated matters. Once he went to the 
Elysée, giving his card to the usher, in 
order to speak with the Vicomte d’Har- 
court, the President's secretary. The ush- 
er replied that M. d'Harcourt could not 
be seen. 

‘“Tell him that it is the correspondent 
of the Times who wishes to see him.” 

The usher looked at him rudely: ‘‘ Par- 
don me,” he said, ‘‘ but the correspondent 
of the Times has just left the secretary.” 

At another time one of his friends, Lord 
X., left at the Hétel Chatham, to be ear- 
ried to the correspondent of the Times, 
a visiting-card. It was taken to my 
house. As it constantly happens to ev 
erybody to receive cards from persons 
unknown to one, I thought that this card 
was meant for me, and I returned the 
visit. 

The crisis after these incidents became 
acute. I had arranged, at Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s order, the special wire to the Times, 
which was the first then established, and 
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which was used for the first time on 
the 4th of May, 1874. The consequent 
necessity, so new for Mr. Hardman and 
frightfully exacting for him—who thus, 
without any experience of that kind of 
thing, was obliged to adapt himself to the 
new method of improvising, upon events 
of the last moment while they were still 
in the air, letters logically conceived 
throughout, and written while the tele 
graph waited, without opportunity for re 
vision—had its baneful effect; the strain 
affected the health, temper, and nervous 
system of Mr. Hardman, and made col- 
laboration with him impossible. Four 
times pressing telegraphic recalls to Paris 
interrupted my holidays,and finally, when 
a fifth summoned me thither after an 
absence of only three days, I returned 
obediently, but resolved to send in my 
resignation, which now seemed inevita- 
ble, since I had neither the wish nor the 
power to act otherwise, and so once more 
I was on the point, already at an ad- 
vanced moment in my life, of abandoning 
a career for which I had so sincere an 
enthusiasm, and to which I dreamed of 
devoting the remainder of my existence. 
But on reaching Paris I learned that Mr. 
Hardman was seriously ill. 

He was then living across the river in 
the Rue Solferino, and it was his habit to 
return, after the nervous excitement of 
his work, always at a late hour of the 
night — sometimes, indeed, in the early 
morning—on foot to his house, thus court- 
ing the illness which was destined to car- 
ry him away. It was, indeed, pleurisy 
contracted during his walk in icy air on 
coming out from his work in a state of 
perspiration which finally, after a few 
days of resistance, brought him to the 
ground. In every sense of the words he 
was upright and devoted to his duty, and 
he died from having gone heroically lit- 
erally beyond his strength. It was nei- 
ther our characters nor our sympathies 
nor our wills that made our relations so 
difficult—nay, I may say all but impos- 
sible—but it was the falsity of the re- 
lationship in which we happened to be 
placed, and none of my friends who knew 
me well were surprised to see me weeping 
sincerely at the premature death of this 
excellent man. The Zimes devoted to 
him an eloquent and feeling article, 
which, notwithstanding its notes of eu- 
logy, scarcely rendered to him justice, 
and then—all was over. 
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There is nothing in the world more 
melancholy than the sudden silence that 
fails round the tomb of those painstak- 
ing, steady workers who follow with un- 
wearying conscientiousness up to the very 
end the furrow of their daily task, with- 
out arousing hatred, without provoking 
jealousy, and who leave at the last the 
memory ofa talent to which every one 
pays an equal homage. In this jour- 
nalistic career posthumous enthusiasm is 
never noisy. Even beyond the tomb the 
fame of the dead is an offence, and the 
very haters, from fear of prolonging the 
noise of the praise of the famous, seem to 
prefer to hold their peace, lest in attempt- 
ing to gain satisfaction they recall the 
memory of the contestants who have dis- 
appeared. Yes, nothing is more melan- 
choly than the startling rapidity with 
which these turbulent existences, bound 
to a merely ephemeral want, enter into 
the dark oblivion of the tomb. The most 
distinguished among them scarcely sur- 
vive, and future generations know them 
not, because even living generations have 
passed them by in silence. The Royer 
Collards, the Benjamin Constants, the 
Thiers, have survived in the memory of 
men not because they were journalists, 
but in spite of it. Armand Carrel is not 
yet forgotten because he was killed in a 
duel with Girardin; and the latter, who 
was a man of affairs as well as journalist, 
‘ives rather because he was the promoter 
of postal reform than because for forty 
years he had been the most active of jour- 
nalists. Laurence Oliphant’s life was 
written because he lived an existence full 
of agitation, because he was nearly mas- 
sacred in Japan, because he published 
books of satire and philosophy, because 
his always inquiring spirit pursued be- 
yond the barriers of reality the solution 
of problems that constantly escaped his 
insight and his power, and because in the 
solitude of Haifa, scaling in his turn Mount 
Carmel, he sought to preach from its 
heights a new law which he believed to 
be true. But no one has dreamed, or 
dreams, as far as I know, of writing the 
life of the admirable journalist John De- 
lane, the editor-in-chief of the Times, who 
was during thirty-two years the De Moltke 
of a venerated chief, sacrificing to the 
triumph of the common work his right of 
remonstrance. Under the reign of Mr. 
John Walter, the third of the dynasty 
which gave to England the uncontested 
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power of the Times, John Delane fo> 
thirty-two years silently, and without eye; 
leaving behind him memories which coy, 
recall his success, led his troops to co 
tinual victories. He began his fruitt 
career almost at the accession of Queen 
Victoria. He was editor-in-chief of the 
Times at the age at which Pitt became 
Prime Minister; and at different epoclis 
and in the midst of unlike generations 
these two—the one before the admiration 
of the entire world, the other in the dis 
tant silence of the editorial room, the one 
amid the acclamations of the crowd, the 
other with only the approval of his con 
science—worked with equally precocious 
qualities and displayed equal genius 
the accomplishment of their several tasks 
and in the steady realization of their d 
signs. John Delane traversed the revo 
lution of 1848, the coup d'état of the 
2d of December, the proclamation of 
the Second Empire, the Crimean war, the 
Italian war, the Mexican expedition, that 
against Schleswig-Holstein, and the war 
of 1866, the war of 1870, the Commune, 
the proclamation of the German Empire, 
the Dualism in Austria, the Russo-Hun 
garian campaign, the conception and the 
opening of the Suez Canal, the nihilist 
plots, the great reforms that mark the 
internal policy of the reign of Queen Vic 
toria, and a thousand other events which 
for the moment I forget, yet always and 
everywhere the dominant voice of his 
journal sounded far above the clamor of 
the combatants, and everywhere and al 
ways he lent to those to whom he gave 
his support a real power, while he weak 
ened incontestably those against whom 
he fought; and yet, when he died, not a 
single voice in the world among his bit 
terest opponents was raised in disparage- 
ment of his conscientiousness, his justice, 
and his honor. For thirty-two years, 
suffering nothing to prevent him, he went 
to his room in the Times at half past ten 
in the evening, and left it at half past 
four, giving his entire life to this silent 
work by night, subordinating to it every 
thing save independence of judgment, 
and having as his only recompense the 
single ambition to be true. During these 
thirty-two years he made and unmade 
hundreds of reputations, which the world, 
by involuntary homage rendered to the 
infallibility of his judgment, has left in 
the place to which he assigned them. It 
has forgotten one thing, however—to re- 
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cepve for John Delane himself a corner 
its memory; and it has forgotten that 
id a duty not to allow him to be so 
promptly submerged by events; and it is 

nost with a feeling of bitterness that I 

e recalled, in the inadequate and un- 
thy lines that precede, the great career 

‘ this toiler unknown among the crowd, 
«> worthy. however, to figure among those 

) are placed in the forefront of their 

[he very morning of the death of Mr. 

Hardman I received a letter, which was 
touching and full of feeling, from 

Mr. Macdonald, who had loved him much, 
» which he invited me to continue till 
her orders the duties of the Paris cor- 
espondent of the paper, with the val- 
le collaboration of Mr. J. G. Alger. 

o still occupies, with his recognized 

ility, the same post as then. We set 

rselves bravely to the wheel. They 

ere difficult months that followed. My 

visionary situation gave me in no 
juarter the absolute authority that was 
necessary for my work. Furthermore, 
there was a question as to continuing the 
telegraphic correspondence, which was 
still an experiment, the success of which 
was watched everywhere with jealous 
anxiety. 

The Times remained for some time the 
only paper in the world possessing a pri- 
vate wire, and it was necessary to justify 
this fact to its readers as well as to itself. 
We accomplished this result, however, 
for to-day the great papers without a 
special wire are the exception. It was in 
the month of October that Mr. Hardman 
died. As soon as his death was known, 
on every side, from all countries and 
from all ranks, rose men whose talents, 
origin, or position induced them to apply 
for the post of Paris representative of the 
Times. At every moment the papers 
announced the appointment of one or the 
other, but never, I must say, was I men- 
tioned for the post. The Times itself re- 
served to me a very curious surprise. It 
was Mr. John Delane who was still the 
editor-in-chief. He knew me personally, 
but it was his rule never to write directly 
to correspondents, but only officially as 
the head of the staff. I had never had any 
direct personal correspondence with him. 
While I was thus filling the vacant post 
in the interim, 1 wrote one day a letter, 
entitled ‘‘De Profundis,” predicting the 
approaching fall of the De Cissy cabinet. 


The letter appeared with comment in a 
leading article, but the next day came a 
telegram from Mr. Delane asking who 
was the author of it. A similar thing 
happened four or five times, and I learn 
ed—which was indeed the inevitable con- 
sequence of anonymity—that the editor 
of the paper himself did not quite know 
what to think of my ability as a writer 
and as a journalist. 


Three months rolled by in this way. 


During those months a hundred rumors 
were bruited about, and not a word had 
been exchanged between the journal and 
myself in regard to my present or future 
situation. All that I knew was that who- 
soever might be the head appointed over 
me, I could do nothing but withdraw. 
My experience with Mr. Hardman had 
enlightened me, and the position that I 
occupied after his death made a similar 
prospect still more intolerable. However, 
I did nothing to put an end to this state 
of things. I understood that the paper, 
in presence of the most tempting offers, 
feeling the difficulties that attended my 
appointment, and realizing the necessity 
of conducting itself according to a certain 
etiquette, as one might say, on account 
of its unique position in the world’s press, 
would take a long time to consider, and 
however great my annoyance might have 
been, I should have understood and bow- 
ed before its decision. This decision 
came at the end of the year 1874. The 
service had not suffered. The special 
wire was proving its value more and 
more; the Paris correspondence, sustained 
by the combined efforts of my collabora- 
tor and myself, had succeeded in gaining 
the approbation of our chiefs. There ap- 
peared to be no reason why the situa- 
tion, in itself provisional and precarious, 
should not be prolonged for some time 
still. But the 31st of December, 1874, ush- 
ered in an event which put a sudden end 
to the delay of my chiefs. 

The evening of that day I had gone to 
bed very late. The day was icy cold; 
snow covered all Paris. Wearied out, and 
suffering from a slight fever, I had remain- 
ed in bed, and was.on the point of sending 
to Mr. Alger to inform him of my condi- 
tion, in order to consider with him with 
what we could feed that Minotaur called 
the private wire, when the evening pa- 
pers were brought to me. The Liberté, 
whose proprietors were then, and no 
doubt are to-day, on excellent terms with 
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the Spanish dynasty, announced by tele- 
graph, and in some words of comment, 
that a pronunciamento, provoked by Mar- 
tinez-Campos, had taken place in Spain, 
and that the Prince of Asturias, then in 
Paris, had been proclaimed King, under 
the title of Alfonso XII. It was a veri- 
table thunder-clap. Half an hour later I 
was at the Spanish embassy, then held by 
M. Abarzuzza, a revolutionary Spaniard 
of the finest water, and who was walking 
then in the flower beds of diplomacy with 
about the easy lightness of an elephant. 
He received me very ironically, after I 
had waited for more than an hour—a 
thing not unnatural, however, as some 
three hundred people were pressing into 
his waiting-rooms. I had remained be- 
low, so as to watch those who entered or 
departed by the only door admitting to 
the embassy, and in order to see if the 
ambassador received many telegrams 
from abroad. It is sure to be the case 
that when a revolution breaks out in a 
country, as long as the government re- 
mains master of the situation, its repre- 
sentatives receive ample information. 
For there is nothing more agreeable than 
preparing bulletins of victory. But so 
soon as the situation changes, it is the 
ambassadors who send the eager tele- 
grams, which often do not reach their 
destination, however, and to which, even 
when they do, there is frequently no re- 
ply. So now on this occasion I saw 
messengers continually hurrying out 
with half-concealed despatches in their 
hands, to be sent by telegraph, but during 
all the time that I waited I saw not a sin- 
gle telegraphic message entering the em- 
bassy. When finally I was conducted 
to the ambassador, in spite of the irony 
with which he treated the telegram in the 
papers, I had almost made up my mind 
as to its truth. The ambassador told me 
that it was merely an abortive revolution ; 
that a few soldiers, speedily silenced, had 
cried out ‘‘ Viva el Rey!” but that at that 
moment—it was then half past six—the 
excitement had been suppressed, order 
had been re-established in Madrid, the 
government having taken energetic mea- 
sures, and he authorized me to telegraph 
to my paper that the attempt for the res- 
toration of the monarchy had been easily 
suppressed by the government. In such 
a case, asin many others, when it is a ques- 
tion of serving his government or serv- 
ing himself, an ambassador will never 

















hesitate to throw a journalist quite over. 
board, and to sacrifice him body and so il, 
if he can, his reputation and his honor. 
to his own designs. I left the ambassa 
dor convinced that the pronunciamento 
of Martinez-Campos had succeeded, re 
solved not to repeat theambassador’s story. 
or at least to send it with pointed comments. 
but yet not daring to give a positive form 
to my conviction by sending an absolute 
ly contrary telegram, for I had no abso 
lute proof of the truth of that of which | 
was persuaded, and I could not discover 
any justifying facts. I returned discour 

aged enough, for the time at the best was 
short, and the fever had not yet left me 

But I ordered a carriage to be in readi 

ness, and with weariness and disappoint 

ment betook myself to my chamber, in a 
state almost of madness because I could 
see no means of gaining better informa 

tion. Queen Isabella, to be sure, with the 
Prince of Asturias, occupied the Hotel Ba 

silewski, only a few doors from my house, 
but I knew neither the Queen nor her 
son, nor any member of their entourage, 
and it was not probable, indeed it was 
scarcely possible, that in the cirecum- 
stances, and at such a moment, I would be 
received. Moreover, on returning, I had 
passed by the Avenue Kléber, in front of 
the Hétel Basilewski (the Palais de Cas 
tille), instinctively, as if to see if the walls 
of this house could not tell me some 
thing. I saw an enormous crowd in 
front of the gates, which were tightly 
closed, and some sergents de ville, sent in 
haste, who with the greatest difficulty 
held the throng in check. I imagined 
that all the reporters of the Paris papers 
and all the correspondents of foreign pa 
pers were mingled in this crowd and 
trampling down the snow, and consider 
ing it useless to increase the number, | 
more and more despaired at my helpless 
ness. 

The 31st December, in the evening, it 
was useless to seek to find any members 
of the government in Paris; moreover, 
the official seat was at Versailles, and 
there seemed no issue out of my difficul 
ties. Suddenly a souvenir flashed across 
my brain. Some time previously I had 
met at the Spanish embassy, then at Ver 
sailles, Count de Banuelos, a Senator of 
Spain, who had spoken in warm terms of 
the Queen and her son, who was well ac 
quainted with England, and who was 
a careful reader of the Times. He had 
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been quite charming to me. I had eall- 
ed upon him, and had been presented to 
.e most delightful of families, consisting 
f a very gracious and affable mother 
nd two charming girls. His hotel, 27 
Rue de Lisbonne, was near at hand. It 
is nine o'clock. I rushed down to my 
wrriage and gave the address. Two 
nutes after, I entered the hétel Banue- 
os. When I entered the hall, Count 
Banuelos, now Spanish minister at Brus- 
and one of the finest-looking men of 

s time, in full dress, followed by his 
o daughters, also in evening ball dress, 
is descending the stairs to enter the sa- 
>on the ground-floor. I was extreme- 
ly embarrassed. I had come by instinct, 
it a venture, without plan or forethought, 
und without knowing exactly why. On 
seeing these preparations, indicating that 
the count was about to go to a ball, I un- 
derstood that I could expect no help 
from him, for at the moment the idea 
came to me that tie only way of pene- 
trating into the Palace of Castille was to 
co with him. I asked him if he had 
iny details. He replied that he had just 
learned the news at that very moment, 
that he had previous reasons for think- 
ing it true, and that as he was going to 
i ball at the Duchesse de Malakoff’s with 
his two daughters, he intended to con- 
cratulate the future King on the follow- 
ing day. I had not got very far; the 
two young women, who were ready and 
impatient to go, came to ask for their fa- 
ther. During this conversation I had 
become convinced that Count Banuelos 
alone could open to me the doors of the 
Palais de Castille, and that there and 
there only could I hope to obtain any in- 
formation. But at the first suggestion of 
the sort that I uttered the two charming 
girls were in consternation. Politics did 
not much interest them. The young 
Prince of Asturias, whom they greatly 
liked, had been proclaimed King, but the 
rest mattered little, and their dance cards 
were filled with engagements, and their 
partners were waiting. They were like- 
ly to pain many and disappoint others, 
and to be unkind to the beautiful and 
good lady their hostess, who counted 
upon them; and all this drove me to 
despair, while, without insisting, I kissed 
the young ladies, and my face betrayed 
the bitter disappointment that I felt as I 
slowly got up to take leave. My disap- 
pointment was so obvious that the two 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—58 
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girls were moved, and simultaneously, 
without understanding why I was so 
much troubled, they consented to let 
their father go. 

But it was then my place to refuse. I 
reproached myself with great selfishness 
for having troubled these two gracious be 
ings, without even letting them know why 
they were called upon to sacrifice them 
selves so completely for me, and I made a 
movement of going away. 

At that moment the door of the salon 
opened, and the Countess de Banuelos, 
her face, always sympathetic, now lighted 
‘par le plaisir de faire plaisir,” appeared 
in full ball dress. So soon as she learned 
the difficulty, solving the entire situation, 
she ascended to her apartments, and came 
down ready to take her daughters to the 
Duchesse de Malakoff’s, where she prom- 
ised to await her husband's arrival to re- 
lieve her of her post of devotion. There, 
as always, the soft hand of a woman re- 
moved the obstacles that lay in the path- 
way of my life. Before her intervention 
all difficulties disappeared. We put the 
ladies into their carriage, and the count 
and I betook ourselves to mine, ordering 
the coachman to touch at the Palais de 
Castille. 

The crowd there was as great as ever, 
and the precautions against intruders as 
severe. Since nine that night nobody 
had been allowed to enter. A commissary 
of police, with a sufficiently strong band 
of sergents de ville under his orders, was 
guarding the great gateways opening on 
the cour dhonneur. Our carriage was 
stopped even before we had penetrated 
the crowd. 

Count Banuelos put out his head, sum- 
moned a sergent de ville, and begged him 
to send for the commissary of police. 
Count Banuelos explained who he was, 
and informed him that he was going to 
salute the King. The commissary ex- 
cused himself with great politeness, but 
said that he could not permit the passage. 
Count Banuelos then gave him his card, 
and begged him to have it given by one 
of his men to Count Morphy, governor of 
the Prince of Asturias, henceforth King 
of Spain. The commissary of police 
glanced at the card, bowed down before 
the name that it bore, and granted the 
request of the count. Ten minutes after, 
a great movement took place in the 
crowd. The police were opening a pas- 
sage to ourcarriage. A strong cordon of 
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sergents de ville protected us and defend- 
ed the gate, in order to prevent a sudden 
rush within the court. I was in the 
shadow of the carriage, and we dashed 
across through the great doorway, that 
closed quickly behind us. A journalist 
who happened to be there, however, rec- 
ognized my driver. I heard them crying 
‘* [It is Blowitz’s carriage,” and caught the 
sound of cries and counter-cries of objec- 
tion, but we were then ascending the per- 
ron, and I found myself in the vestibule 
of the palace. 

Everywhere was great commotion. All 
the intimates of the royal palace had 
been ordered thither, and they went and 
came, and joyous salutations resounded 
throughout the house in a fashion that 
seriously compromised the etiquette of the 
Spanish court. One felt here that be 
yond all doubt the pronunciamento had 
indeed succeeded, and that Alfonso XII. 
had certainly been proclaimed and recog- 
nized King of Spain. Even M. Abarzuz 
za himself would have been convinced of 
it. 

Count Morphy came to meet us. After 
the presentations were over, ‘‘ The King 
will see you with great pleasure,” he said 
to Count Banuelos. ‘‘ And as_for you, 
monsieur, come in here, I beg you, into 
the King’s study, where he has been till 
just now. I will tell the King that you 
are here, will explain the object of your 
visit, and will return to tell you what he 
may authorize me to say to you.” 

All who have had the good fortune to 
know Count Morphy will know that I 
had reason to congratulate myself on 
finding myself at this moment standing 
before one of the most amiable, accom- 
plished, and refined of gentlemen, and 
every time my good star has brought me 
since into his presence—at Madrid during 
the first marriage of the King, and at 
Paris during the painful incidents of the 
return from Germany—I recognized in 
him the same man, so kind, so sympa- 
thetic, so amiable to others, as I noted at 
my first meeting, and indeed at the very 
first moment of this meeting. 

W hile Count Banuelos, accompanied by 
Count Morphy, ascended to the uext floor, 
where was the King, I entered, on the 
left, in the ground-floor, the ‘‘ study ” of 
the Prince of Asturias, in that part of the 
house devoted to Count Morphy. The 
walls were covered with geographical 
maps, and photographs of sovereigns and 


. entered. 


princes and princesses of reigning houses 
all bearing gracious dedications. On o 
table was a chart of both hemisphe: 
and on another, covered with books 
papers, lay a volume of Tacitus, beari 
in whose hand I did not know, ann 
tions in Spanish. While I was excit: 
engaged in noting the passage of 
book thus lying open under my eyes 
ger to know what had been the last bo 
which the Prince of Asturias had b 
reading, the door opened and some 6 
I thought it was Count M 


phy. 

** You see, count,” said I, ‘‘ Lam tryi 
to see what passage I raised my eyes 
It was the young King himself, w) 
with a smile on his lips and a beaming 
eye, stretched out a slightly feverish 
hand. 

He was dressed in irreproachable tast: 
and wore his evening dress, with its nar 
row silk lapel, with youthful and ea 
grace, while a gardenia adorned his bu 
ton-hole. 

In spite of his extreme youth, his face 
was serious, his bearing energetic, and a 
slight line already seamed a broad and 
intelligent brow, surmounted by fine dark 
hair arranged with great care and taste. 

‘*May your Majesty pardon me,” | 
said. ‘‘I thought that it was Count Mor 
phy.” 

The King made a slight movement 
the cheeks colored rapidly, and th 
mouth, a little melancholy even at this 
moment, and shaded by a fine youthful 
mustache, began to smile frankly. 

‘*Excuse me,” he said, *‘ for this little 
movement of surprise, but although, as 
I think, I may consider myself King of 
Spain, inasmuch as you are the first 
stranger who has yet greeted me with 
this title, I could. not repress the slight 
movement which I perceive did not es 
cape you.” 

Then, with his back against the fire 
place, and with an easy and charming 
simplicity, he told me himself all the de 
tails of the movement which had just 
occurred. He recalled the proclamation 
of Martinez-Campos, the attitude of the 
troops, the proclamation of the Governor 
of Madrid, the feeling of the populace 
there and in the provinces, as just indi 
cated to him by telegrams, the proclama 
tion that he would himself address to the 
Spanish people, and, in fact, the entire 
plan of the Constitution which he had 
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yneeived and was on the point of elabo- 
ting. 
| have been utterly surprised at the 
ent.” he said, ‘although I was expect- 
t I was afraid it might be too long 
ived, but my friend Martinez-Campos 
ed to make me a present on this 
ropriate day of the year. He could 


rave chosen a finer one,” and he be- 
to laugh loudly. ‘‘I went out im- 
ately after breakfast to take advan- 
of a moment’s sunlight, and when I 
rned I saw people running towards 
palace, the great gateway open, with 


rybody awaiting me on the steps, the 
een at the top of the stairs, and com- 
down to throw herself into my arms, 
the others cried, ‘Vive le Roi!’ 
I understood, and I have had all 

: difficulty in the world to keep from 

rsting into tears, for I understand very 

that my poor dear Spain has need 
ff a long rest in order to rise from her 
ruins, and I do not know whether my 
strength is sufficient.” And then, after 
some minutes of silence, holding my hand 
is a sign of adieu, he added, gayly, 
‘What, between ourselves, I am going 
to try especially to do is to seek to man- 
ige so that there shall be no more pro- 
nunciamentos, and for that purpose to see 
the army immediately on my return, to 
see it, moreover, often, and to teach it 
that it has only one head, who commands 
it, and its commanders as well, and that 
that head is the Kine.” 

Count Morphy was awaiting me and 
came to me, while the young King ascend- 
ed to his apartments on the first floor. I 
thanked him from the bottom of my heart 
for my good fortune, to which he had so 
powerfully contributed, for the King had 
said to me, in our conversation, ‘‘ My 
friends Count Banuelos and Count Mor- 
phy both begged me to see you myself, 
thinking undoubtedly that you had nev- 
er seen a king nearer his accession, and 
that what I told you myself would have 
more authenticity than what I might say 
through them; and you see I am not yet 
at that epoch in my reign at which they 
no longer dare to counsel me.” And I ex- 
perience great pleasure now, after four- 
teen years, at expressing to those whom 
Alfonso XII. called his two friends, the 
feeling of profound and affectionate grat- 
itude that I have never ceased to treasure 
up in regard to them. Both, happily, 
while Alfonso XII. reposes in the royal 


vault of Spain, while the widow who sur- 
vives him watches with the wisdom of a 
Marie Theresa over the childish brow 
which bears the heavy burden of the 
crown of Spain—both still live, and can 
accept the expression of my enduring 
gratitude. Count Morphy occupies to- 
day the high place he occupied of old 
in the confidence of Alfonso XII., and 
Count Banuelos is to-day the much-loved 
and esteemed representative of Spain at 
the very gates of Paris, in Brussels. 

But I admit I did not prolong my con- 
versation with Count Morphy, who was 
himself, in spite of the late hour, worried 
by many calls upon him. Messages fol- 
lowed one another without cessation, and 
during the few moments that I remained 
with him several packages of telegrams 
were brought in. 

It was half past eleven. Count Ba- 
nuelos had gone, I know not how, leavy- 
ing my carriage at my disposal. I order- 
ed my driver to go ata rapid trot, but the 
snow and slipperiness rendered all hopes 
of this kind foolish, and we had, on the 
other hand, to take the greatest precau- 
tions in order to avoid an accident. It 
was almost one o’clock when I reached 
the office of the Times. The moments 
were pressing. I sent off two columns 
of matter, giving the principal things, 
and my interview with the King, but it 
was too late to send the details that I 
have just given. 

The morrow I remained in bed in a 
state of intense fever, quite unable to 
write, and the following day it was too 
late to return to the details of this even- 
ing, which could therefore be told only 
in these pages of my journalistic life, as 
connected with the political events of the 
time. I say this in order to guarantee 
my honesty as a writer, and to recall to 
the reader that what precedes has never 
before been published. 

But although I could not publish every- 
thing, what appeared in the Times on the 
following morning was absolutely un- 
known to anybody. The correspondence 
from Madrid was only a repetition of the 
telegrams in other papers, and it was my 
story given by the Times which the tele- 
graphic agencies sent throughout the en- 
tire world. 

Four years later, when at his marriage 
with Princess Mercedes I saw Alfonso 
XII. again at Madrid, he recalled this 
conversation, and observed to me with 
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pride that the programme that he had 
traced on the day of his accession he had 
managed to realize. He told me also 
that M. Canovas del Castillo had lasted 
long enough, and intimated to me that 
he was going to advise him to retire, in 
order to make way for a more liberal 
cabinet. He showed himself also very 
proud of having won, after a great strug- 
gle, the hand of his much-loved wife, 
who was there at his side, the fleeting 
image of a happiness very rare to meet 
on the high places of human power. He 
had won her, indeed, in spite of every- 
thing, and it was, as I believe I have al- 
ready somewhere related, on the grain 
of a farmer, that had been lent 
to him when weariness prevented them 
from regaining La Granja on foot, that 
the young King, while the farmer’s mule 
was proceeding at his will, declared his 
love to his cousin, and swore to marry 
her. And some months later on this 
spring-time happiness was extinguished in 
mourning, and Queen Mercedes preceded 
her young monarch to the royal tomb. 
On the 3d of January, for the first time 
since I had been under his orders, Mr. 
John Delane wrote to me directly, and con- 
gratulated me upon what he called my 
‘** vrai coup de maitre.” Mr. Delane cor- 
responded directly only with the chiefs of 
the service, which is sufficiently explained 
by the fact of his enormous correspond- 
ence as editor-in-chief of the Times, and 
on receiving this letter, with its high and 
rare enthusiasm for the success obtained 
on the 31st of the previous month, I un- 
derstood that this last effort, more than 
all others put together, had triumphed 
over all the obstacles in the way of my 
appointment as the Times representative 
at Paris, and I awaited with confidence 
this appointment, which was officially an- 
nounced on the 1st of February, 1875. It 
is not demanded of a journalist who writes 
his memoirs that he should tell the story 
of a career of a great general or of a presi- 
dent of council. I wish only to show by 
what struggles and combinations of cir- 
cumstances, often useless, information of 
the first moment is acquired—information 
which, it may be, the reader runs through 
with indifference,/and which appears to 
the public the simplest and most natural 
thing in the world. I wish to show that 
every profession having to do with reali- 
ties exacts devotion, and that it is not al- 
ways those who capture bastions and tow- 
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ers who have need of enthusiasm in the 
accomplishment of their mission. And 
since this chapter tends to this end, [ as 
to retrace my steps for a little and to 
count an episode of less seriousness, w))ic}) 
will show a lighter side in the avenues of 
journalism. 

It took place in 1873. M. Thiers 
just been overthrown. Nasr-ed-Deen, the 
present Shah of Persia, had announced |,js 
visit to Paris. He was the first sover 
who had visited Paris in state since | 
war. The De Broglie ministry, the { 
cabinet of Marshal Macmahon, reso! 
to give great éclat to his reception. Thie 
Shah was received in pomp at Ranela: 
Masts and oriflammes adorned the lenot) 
of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 1 
Champs Elysées were decorated with flags 
and colors. The Place de la Concorde was 
brilliant to the eye, and the Pont de 
Concorde a marvel of decoration. So! 
diers stood in serried lines all along t 
route, and it was in the midst of a dazzling 
splendor that Nasr-ed-Deen reached thie 
Palais Bourbon, which had been prepared 
for his residence. Fétes followed fétes 
and it was resolved to finish the series 
with the most brilliant of all, by a féte at 
Versailles, with a gala dinner in the Ga 
lerie des Glaces, and with a truly royal 
display of fireworks in the Neptune Foun 
tain. 

M. Léon Renault, the great advocat 
now Senator, was then Prefect of Police. 
I was a friend of his. The Duc de 
Broglie and the Duc Decazes were very 
amiable to me, and I set out for Ver 
sailles furnished with everything that 
could give me access to any places into 
which I might think it worth while to 
penetrate. 

All doors, indeed, opened before me. 
But at a certain moment four or five of 
my colleagues in the foreign press found 
themselves at my side, resolved not to 
leave me, and intending to profit by all 
the facilities at my disposal. This lasted 
throughout the evening. I attempted to 
make shifts and turns, but still I found 
this cortége at my heels rather increasing 
than diminishing. 

I was extremely indignant. What use 
was it for me to see everything if all the 
world saw the same, and if on the mor 
row all the English papers published the 
same details? For we had not then a pri- 
vate wire,and Versailles had the only 
wire by which our telegrams could be 
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cent. We thus reached, my friend M. which they are about to replace, descend 
Bertholon and I, the basin of Neptune, the ladder quickly, hold it and I will fol 
followed by my colleagues. low you, and when once I am down, you, 

The official tribune was almost support- whoare big and strong, will help me, and 
wainst a wall,and behind it was a_ we will upset it.” Just as M. Bertholon 

all gate, by which there was a narrow came to my rescue, the others appeared on 
nassage between the platform and the the roof, and tried to retain the ladder, 
.1] to the street. There were more than which, however, escaped their hands, and 
(00 persons present,and the soldiers on fell into the court. The man to whom 
id had great difficulty in maintaining the ladder belonged ran forward, crying 
ler and preventing a ‘‘crush,” letting out ‘‘ Here are twenty francs,” I said 

le pass only very slowly. I decided to him. ‘Throw the ladder into the 

.t we must either ascend to the chateau street.” The man hastened to execute the 
straight against the crowd, or wait two order. I heard some furious cries. I 
hours to go out. Now it was ten o'clock, hastened towards the carriage which I 
d the telegraph at Versailles closed be- had ordered to wait for me at a particular 
fore midnight, so that when we got out it spot, and at breakneck speed we rushed 
ould be too late to reach the Versailles to the telegraph office. I had the wire 
fice, and too late also to return to Paris free, all to myself, and wrote my telegram, 
to telegraph. However,so much had which was transmitted word by word. 
n said of this féte that to be disarmed When I was just finishing, an employé 
ie telegraph agencies was to be came to meand begged me to make haste, 


ul 


beaten. as the office was about to close. I hand- 
We were now pushed against a wall ed him my last page, and he gave the or- 
on which rested a roof which rose above der to shut the doors. 
, court. On the other side I could see In the street I met those who had re- 
e top of a long ladder, by which people mained in the park, and who were run- 
from without had climbed upon the roof ning with all their speed to despatch their 
in order to enter the park. telegrams, and I heard them striking their 
‘Listen!” said I in a low voice to M. fists against the closed doors of the tele 
Bertholon. ‘‘Take one of the chairs by graph office. 
the side of the platform, and let us lean This is the way that one manages to 
t against the wall; get up on the roof, send telegrams before other people, and 
and give me your hand.” It was done. succeeds in making five enemies in one 
‘Now I have thrown back the chair, single well-employed evening. 
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‘ (\HINA for the Chinese,” is the rally- though the rule is so, there is one con- 

( ing cry of the Kolao Hui, and at spicuous exception —the United States. 
the present moment diplomats and admi- Until within a half-dozen years it merited 
rals representing the leading nations of Webster's glowing eulogium of it as the 
Kurope and the United States are engaged refuge of the oppressed of every clime; 
in Officially remonstrating against the but within that period it has backslidden 
folly and barbarism of such a sentiment. until the words now read almost like a 
Again, not all the divinity which hedges reproach. Reference is not now made, 
about the Russian autocrat can prevent except in passing, to the marked change 
some stray shaft of the world’s universal in public sentiment regarding immigra 
scorn from telling him that his scutcheon tion. That is another story, although 
is sullied by the misery of the Jews within the motive is similar. Nor is it for a mo- 
his realm. These modern instances could, ment intended to compare our treatment 
if it were necessary,readily be re-enforced of foreigners in degree with the persecu- 
by others, showing that jealousy of for- tions of the Middle Kingdom and the 
eigners is characteristic of imperfect civil- Russian pale. But the fact remains, al- 
ization, and, as a rule, that hospitality to beit unappreciated if not unsuspected, 
aliens increases with a nation’s strength that the United States, and several sepa- 
and the wisdom of its people. But, al- rate States, have recently enacted laws 
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depriving aliens of property rights which 
other nations concede freely, but not 
more freely than did the United States 
until within a year or two. It is a singu- 
lar commentary upon modern methods of 
legislation that this reversal of the cus- 
tom of a century, carrying our strong, 
prosperous, intelligent nation back a long 
step toward the weak and ignorant cus- 
toms of feudalism, was enacted without 
strong impulse from the people, and with- 
out any legislative deliberation worthy 
the name. In the House, for instance, a 
half-hour for debate was refused, and, 
under the operation of the previous ques- 
tion, it was made law that no foreigner 
should thereafter own real estate within 
the Territories of the United States. The 
cry, not of the people, but of the legisla- 
tors, was *‘ America for the Americans.” 
Only six Representatives dared vote nay, 
and they were not permitted to explain 
why. The 210 who voted aye were con- 
tent to do little more than vote. It would 
be simply reviving ancient history to re- 
call these facts, were it not that this is 
only the starting-point of a story to which 
several little-known chapters have been 
added within a very few months. 

The blessings of this reversion pro tanto 
to barbarism were necessarily limited to 
the jurisdiction of Congress, that is, to 
the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia. But the residents of those regions 
sent up a unanimous shriek of pain. 
Within the next Congress seventeen 
amendments were introduced to relieve 
the hardships of the law, and just one 
was passed. It was enacted that foreign 
governments could own land enough for 
their embassies at the seat of our Federal 
government. To withhold such an ordi- 
nary and universal element of interna- 
tional intercourse was doubtless unin- 
tended gaucherie, about which no more 
need be said than that it supplies a touch- 
stone by which to test the ripe consider- 
ation of which the law is the result. The 
sixteen other amendments were mostly 
designed to relieve the mining industry. 
But the non-resident majority so hard- 
ened their hearts that, instead of regard- 
ing the petition of the Territories, they 
actually proposed to extend the operation 
of the law beyond the Federal jurisdic- 
tion into the boundaries of every State in 
the Union. There is a constitutional 
point here which wili not now be consid- 
ered, but it can readily be apprehended 


from the fact that several States (Iow,. 
Illinois, Texas, perhaps others) proceeded 
to legislate similarly for themselves. 

In order to appreciate the singu| 
change in American sentiment upon t| 
subject, so far as acts of Legislatures « 
press popular sentiment, it is necessa) 
briefly to outline previous law and cu 
tom. One consequence of the victory «| 
Norman William over English Harold 
the battle of Hastings was that he p 
tioned out conquered Britain among his 
followers, upon condition that they shou 
fight for him when necessary. He d 
this rather out of selfishness than gene: 
osity,his motive being rather to strength 
en himself than to enrich them with an 
unqualified gift. It was too early then 
for national loyalty as we understand 
now. The retainer was patriotic, that is, 
loyal to his chief, because what the sword 
gave and held,the sword could take away 
It scarcely needs elaboration to show hoy 
different was this relation from that be- 
tween modern landlords and tenants 
Not even indirectly nor by theory are 
lands held now by any obligation of 
military service, nor by any grant from 
ruler ornation. Even public lands,when 
sold to private persons, are sold absolute 
ly for the price named, and for nothing 
else. Our patriotism bears no relation 
to the power or wealth of our citizens, 
and is equally regardless of whether a 
man lives in a rented house or in one 
which belongs to him. In the _ back- 
ground there is, indeed, the right of ob 
ligatory military service upon conscrip 
tion. But the drafted soldier cannot 
excuse himself on the plea that he does not 
own a farm; and when he fights, he fights 
for the nation, not for the owners of land, 
who, instead of being the most powerful 
class, are in a minority of either numbers 
or wealth. It thus appears both how ne 
cessary it was for feudal lords to restrict 
ownership of their lands to fighters, and 
how foolish it is for us to mould our pol- 
icy according to a common law fetich, 
which, even in the land of our ancestral 
origin, lost its*force centuries before it 
was formally and completely repealed by 
statute in the thirty-third and thirty- 
fourth years of Victoria. The unwisdom 
and injustice of excluding aliens from 
ownership of soil were seen by us much 
earlier, and over a score of States* en- 


* The States which have removed the disabili- 
ties of alienage regarding real estate are, Alabama, 
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tively removed this disability by statute. 

- others enabled aliens to hold lands if 
vy were residents; and four others add- 
, condition that citizenship proceed 
- should have been at least begun, al- 


rh not necessarily completed. 


ug 


Many foreign treaties equally establish 


, One of 
most recent, that with Peru in 1887, 


rights to 


nliar policy for the nation. 


s aliens complete own 

s: and there are two earlier similar 
tanees. Treaties with Italy and Servia 
their citizens on the ‘‘ most favored 
Citizens of Nicaragua and 


yn” basis. 


] 43 ] > 
rland are confirmed in coequal 


ts in the States where the property 
s and France and Salvador give and 
ve reciprocal privileges in this re 
A dozen other treaties modify the 

mon law rigor variously, but chiefly 
providing that when an alien owner 
real estate dies, it need not escheat to 

State, but the heirs may have a con- 
venient period to sell it and remove the 
proceeds. One treaty specifically binds 
the United States to urge liberal legisla- 
tion upon the various States. 

The policy and practice of the United 
States and of the separate States being 
thus settled in accord with modern civil- 
ized usage, what 
turning to antique and discarded cus 


was the excuse for re- 


toms? So far as there was any popular 
impulse, it may be traced to bad harvests. 
In good years the current of legislation, 
and presumptively of popular thought, 
flowed placidly along the way above de- 
But when the pinch of bad 
years came, Congress was memorialized 
in favor of untold quack nostrums 
the Farmers’ Alliance petitioned 
or agricultural sub-treasuries, and loans 
{ public funds on pledge of farmers’ 
produce, for free silver, for more money 

per capita,” and, to a certain 
extent, for legislation against 
These frantic petitions were 


scribed. 


Thus 


limited 
aliens. 
merely 


Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Virginia, Vermont, Wisconsin, West Vir- 
ginia. These States require aliens to be residents if 
they wish to own real estate: Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, New Hampshire, Tennessee. 
These States further require aliens to declare inten- 
tion of citizenship before owning realty: Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, New York the- 
oretically maintains its right to escheat aliens’ real- 
ty, but, in fact, the escheat is seldom if ever en- 
forced, and frequently waived by special statute. 
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symptoms, and have nearly disappeared 
as increasing prosperity has healed the 
aching pocket nerves. But vote-hungry 
Congressmen, taking the hint, preached 
sermons far beyond the text. 
ting committees set out to 
found lack of them paper. 
It was officially reported that the public 
land of the United States—i. e., 
the policy of public land to 
actual settlers and cultivators 


Investiga- 
find 


on 


abuses, 
and no 
system 
granting 
was being 
displaced by a system of immense aggre- 
realty in the 
residents, who either let the land lie idle, 
with a view to profiting by the ‘“‘unearn- 


gations of hands of non- 


ed increment,” or who rented the proper- 
Thus 


a certain subject of the Queen, named 


ty and consumed the rents abroad. 


Scully, was officially reported to annual- 
ly receive rents of $200,000 from hundreds 
of tenants, scattered over 90,000 acres in 
Illinois; and the 
also British subjects, were said to draw 
abroad $100,000 annual from 2000 
the Pittsburg. rhe 
abuse of the homestead system was set 
out in even more glowing colors. Here 
is a partial list of the alleged—oflicially 
alleged landlords: 


Scheuler heirs, being 


rents 


acres in city of 


holdings by foreign 


A Scotch Syndicate in Florida. . 
M. Ellerhausen, of Halifax. 
B.A 
Anglo-American Syndicate 
German Syndicate...............], 
Phillips, Marshall, & Co., London . .1, 
Marquis of Tweeddak * .1.750.000 

ee 

2 


500.000 acres 
600 000 

Evans, of London. 700,000 
750.000 
O00 000 
300,000 
English Syndicate in Mississippi. . . 1,800,000 
Sir Edward Reid eee . 
English Syndicate No. 3, Texas. .. 
Holland Company, New Mexico. .. 


. 2,000,000 
~ 38,000, 000 
4,500,000 


It must be said at once and explicitly 
that nothing will be urged here in favor 
of such a system. It is frankly conceded, 
or rather contended, that the system of 
small tenancies by actual 
much the best foundation for personal 
and national prosperity. The gorge rises 
at reading of principalities reserved for 
deer forests while homeless human be- 
ings starve. Any effort to import and 
fasten such a system on us would be a 
grievous misfortune. No one anywhere 
has been heard to defend such a thing, 
least of all in these pages. But it is 
not necessary to abolish private proper- 
ty because millionaires exist, nor to place 
ourselves outside the comity of civiliza- 
tion because yarns are told about aliens. 
It is quite true that legislation was based 
on the official report above cited, but the 


residents is 
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committee appears rashly to have adopt- 
ed a floating story for which no adequate 
authority can be given, or at least was 


given. On the contrary, the report has 
been vigorously challenged and denied 
by ample authority. Senator Plumb, of 
Kansas, speaking in his place and in fa- 
vor of the bill, declared that no owner 
of land in his State held half so much 
land as was attributed to one British cor- 
poration. And he told the history of an- 
other dreadful example, namely, Albert 
Grant. To use the Senator’s words, Mr. 
Grant ‘‘ brought over a colony of Eng- 
lishmen and located them on the land, 
and laid out a town which he named 
Victoria. Finally, his holdings becom- 
ing unprofitable, ...he sold out, mainly, 
I believe, to the colonists whom he had 
brought over, and that land is owned 
now in comparatively small tracts.” 

One other example will suffice. <A cer- 
tain alien corporation was reputed to own 
thirty square miles. But it appears on 
indisputable authority that the company 
did not own more than half a dozen quar- 
ter sections. The thirty square miles 
which they ‘‘owned” was simply public 
land cannily fenced in for private uses. 
It was an outrage, but it was at least in 
strict accord with native customs; and, 
whatever else it proved, it did not prove 
that our institutions were imperilled by 
these alien land-owners, who were sim- 
ply cheating our jails. - It is not wholly 
denied that there may be some authentic 
instances of excessive aggregation of lands 
in single ownerships, but it is urged that 
the harm done has been exaggerated, and 
that, after all, it is not necessary to burn 
down a house to roast a pig. If individ- 
ual aliens or Americans hold too much 
land, the size of permissible holdings may 
be regulated, surely, in the manner that 
this same statute forbids corporations to 
acquire, hold, or own more than 5000 
acres. And whoever trespasses on public 
lands, foreigner or native, may be pun- 
ished, if our officers do their duty. There 
would be nothing sensational about such 
a policy, but it would be effectual; and 
obviously it possesses some advantages 
over placing ourselves out of joint with 
civilized usages, and that not to our profit, 
but to our positive disadvantage, in proof 
of which appeal may be made both to fact 
and reason. 

Take, for instance, the Scully and 
Scheuler estates as typical of non-resident 
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alien landlords. They could not haye 
stolen their broad acres; they must haye 
paid for them; and they cannot take them 
away. Whatever they paid to previous 
owners is just that much added to our 


aggregate wealth, not so much taken 
from it. They may be born subjects of 


the Queen, but by buying American 
property which they cannot remove they 
are under bonds, as it were, both to be 
observers of our local laws and to pro 
mote good relations between England 
and the United States. Not being cit 
zens, they could not be impressed for 
military duty, but their taxes will help 
support our armies, and, if necessary, 
confiscation would furnish ample sub 
stitutes for their personal allegiance. I{ 
it be true that they withdraw their rents 
out of the country, it must be remember 
ed that the price which they paid they 


. brought into the country, and it is en 


gaged in increase here, as otherwise it 

would not be. Moreover, they sustaine 

the price of real estate by their purchas 

and being on the market as landlords 
their offerings tend to depress rents by 
competition, and increase the supply of 
improved property, our surplus being wild 
land. Soif non-resident landlords are at 
all harmful, at least there is a credit side 
to the account. If the question be as to 
the exclusion of resident alien land-own 

ers, it seems almost like wonderland, the 
paradise of topsy-turvydom, to argue se- 
riously in the negative. Is there a na 

tion in the world—Russia and China ex 

cepted —capable of rejecting a resident 
land-owner? Does not his wants and the 
wants of his family increase the aggregate 
of wants, the supply of which is the ob 

ject of commerce and the source of trade 
and wealth? It is not now a question of 
alien paupers and criminals, but of alien 
land-owners. What civilized modern 

nation rejects them except the United 
States? Is there any conceivable reason 
why we should not conform to universa! 
usage, except that we have public lands 
for sale? And what difference does that 
make? Until these latter days it has been 
thought that farms without farmers were 
as useless as unmined treasures, and that 
to bring wild land into bearing was to in 
crease our national strength. So thought 
Daniel Webster, when the subject was 
mooted in his time. To quote his words 
on the pre-emption law: ‘‘ My colleague 
[Davis] complains that the law holds out 
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reat inducements to foreigners to come 
among us and settle on the public lands. 
A foreigner could always come here; he 
suld always buy land at the minimum 
ice: he stood always on an exact foot- 
¢ of equality in this particular with our 
n citizens. Would my worthy col- 
cue now make a difference by this bill? 
two settlers are found on the frontier, 
the one acitizen and the other a foreigner 
vet naturalized, would my colleague 
ke a difference? I am sure he would 
o no such thing. His sense of justice 
id his good feeling would revolt from 
such a course of action as quickly as those 
of any human being.” The approaching 
exhaustion of public lands is the only 
‘onsideration possible to urge against 
iews otherwise as sound now as when 
Webster spoke. But suppose the last 
uublie acre sold, would it still be a good 
or a bad thing that aliens should come 
th money in their hands to buy? If 
any American feared harm, could he not 
protect himself by refusing to sell? And 
f he sold, would he not profit? And, to 
paraphrase the ery of the Knights of La- 
or, is not the aggregate of individual 
profits one measure of national profit? 
But this is mere theorizing and reason- 
ng, against which it is equally open to 
argue contrariwise. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to be ‘‘ for the law and against its 
execution.” This seems to be the appro- 
priate position of gentlemen running for 
election to Congress. A sounder test of 
the wisdom of a measure may be found 
in its actual operation, and this law hav- 
ing been ‘‘tried on a dog,” it is possible 
to speak positively regarding its practical 
effects. Its working in the mining re- 
gions has already been referred to, and 
what is added here is taken largely from 
the report of a committee of the United 
States Senate appointed to investigate the 
subject. The amount of foreign capital 
invested in mines in the Territories was 
put at $20,503,750, upon which $4,737,800 
was paid in dividends. The aliens still 
had the mines, to be sure, but the people 
in the Territories had the balance of about 
$15,000,000, and the sellers seemed to be 
better pleased with the bargain than the 
buyers. There were many arch allusions 
on the floor of the Senate to this view of 
the subject, the supporters of the anti-alien 
law, strangely enough, arguing in defence 
of the aliens’ pockets. But the Territorial 
Delegates pleaded that readiness to absorb 
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foreign cash was not their chief motive. 
On the average, only one-tenth of a mine’s 
earnings was profit to stockholders. The 
nine-tenths were spent in operation, in 
employing labor, in purchasing machin- 
ery, in paying freight, ete. American 
capital, the Delegates argued, was averse 
to such risks, and without capital their 
chief source of wealth was denied deve!- 
opment. To quote the memorial of the 
Idaho Legislature: ‘‘ The alien land act 
is unjust in discriminating against the 
Territories in favor [sic] of the States, de- 
nying rights and privileges to our people 
that are freely enjoyed by neighboring 
and adjoining States. Why should Con- 
gress, the guardian and protector of tlie 
Territories, pursue this injurious, short- 
sighted, crippling, senseless, and suicidal 
policy, and shut off from their needy 
wards this foreign stream of capital that 
is ready to pour in and bring prosperity 
to a long-suffering people?” In support 
of the memorial, in debate, a very clear 
distinction was drawn between mining 
and agricultural realty. But Congress, 
so far from thinking the point well taken, 
refused all relief, one member going so 
far as to advocate absolute prohibition of 
foreign capital entering this country. 

It is also possible to point, but not with 
pride, to the operation of a State anti- 
alien law under conditions more repre 
sentative of an agricultural community. 
In Texas mines are scarce, and cowboys 
and far.ners are correspondingly more 
numerous than miners. Moreover, Texas 
was early and liberal in removing the dis- 
abilities of alienage, and reference to the 
table above will show how she suffered, on 
paper, from foreign landlordism. When 
Congress hesitated about overturning a 
remarkably consistent body of legislation 
in favor of aliens in the various States, 
Texas went ahead, and, no longer ago 
than last April, substituted for its earlier 
liberal statute one stringently forbidding 
alien ownership of realty. Already the 
law is execrated by the people and de- 
clared unconstitutional by the courts. In 
Mattison’s case, wherein it was sought to 
take from an alien land which he had 
paid for, the court ruled that it was null 
and void because its caption did not indi- 
cate the contents. And-in a foreclosure 
suit by a British corporation—the Texas 
Land and Mortgage Company —another 
judge held similarly, adding that Texas, 
having taken from the company a ten- 
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year license fee, could not legislate to 
impair the obligation of the thus created 
and existing contract. Unfortunately, 
neither judge deemed it necessary to con- 
sider the contention of learned counsel 
that the United States could not consti- 
tutionally enter a field of legislation al- 
ready covered by Federal treaties and 
by Federal legislation. But these are 
lawyers’ pleadings, and the point here 
sought to be made is that the operation 
of the law is not popular, however ‘‘ pop- 
ular” the ery ‘‘ America for the Ameri- 
cans” may appear. In proof might be 
cited editorial expressions in the Dallas 
News, the Waco Day, the Fort Worth 
Gazette, the only journals consulted be- 
ing unanimously hostile to the law. A 
correspondent of the Gazette, October 3d, 
assumed as common knowledge that if the 
law were sustained the ‘‘ immediate effect 
would be the serious embarrassment and 
probable ruin of thousands of our citizens, 
the reduction of the present inadequate 
monetary circulation in Texas, an in- 
crease in interest rates, a check to rail- 
road building, and, in general, fifty years 
of retrogression.” The writer admitted 
that, in compensation, the law would pro- 
tect Texas against foreign landlordism, 
but that danger was, he argued, as remote 
as ‘‘invasion by the wild men of Borneo.” 
The Dallas News, October 14th, trusted 
that the decisions mentioned above would 
tend to ‘‘ give a lasting quietus to this un- 
gainly monstrosity, which has produced 
such a tumult of confusion and mischief 
during its hobgoblin career.”* 

There are two sides to every shield. It 

* Since this was written these decisiona have been 
confirmed upon appeal. The local journais printed 
scores of jubilant interviews welcoming the return 
of prosperity, and not one word of dissent has met 
the eye of the writer. A San Antonio telegram re- 
ports that a public meeting of rejoicing was held 
there, and a display of fireworks made. Toward the 
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may be a misfortune that ‘‘ thousands © of 
Texas citizens and tens of thousands of 
Americans are living on lands and 
houses mortgaged to foreigners. It is | 
be regretted, perhaps, that foreign wea)t}, 
has the ability, the courage, the foresig))t. 
the belief in our future, to buy our land 
But, on the other hand, the imaginatio; 
shrinks appalled from the conception of 
the blow to our prosperity which would 
follow the withdrawal of this very rea 
and very necessary help to our develop 
ment. Would it not be wiser to legislat: 
against the evils we feel and know rathe: 
than against those we imagine? Wha 
ever may come in a distant future, it is 
certain that now there is no monopoly of 
land. If foreigners imitate a certain Sen 
ator of the United States, and build fifty 
miles of fence around public land to 
which they have no shadow of title, is 
it statesmanship to forbid another foreign 
er to buy land and pay for it? If Seotch 
men buy $10,000,000 worth of red wood fo: 
est, the title to which rests on acts repeated 
ly indicted, is it better to send the guilty 
to jail, or to hamper the development of 
a community by forbidding industrious, 
thriving men to borrow foreign money 
on terms satisfactory to borrower and 
lender? A law compelling a man to 
benefit himself by borrowing of an alien 
or selling to an alien would be a patent 
absurdity. There is equal error in for 
bidding a man to so sell or borrow. He 
knows his own business best, and the re 
sultant of the aggregate operations of in- 
dividuals for their respective benefits is 
the factor of national prosperity. 

end of December a similar statute in Illinois was 
declared void upon the much broader ground that it 
was in conflict with a foreign treaty. The judge 
added obiter that the act was a piece of mad fool- 
ishness. In both States the legislators appear to 
have been singularly unfortunate in their views of 
what they could do, and of what the people wished. 


OF CHANCE. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


I. 
F¥VHE dinner had run its course, or its 
| courses, and had come to the cigars 
and coffee. Most of the small cups had 
been drained and the overflow which dis- 
colored them was mixed with ashes in 
the saucers; in some the stubs of ciga- 
rettes were slowly dying, and sending up 
an offensive smell; the whole place was 


blue with smoke; at times you could 
hardly see the speaker; but everybody 
was eagerly listening. Certain of the 
listeners leaned forward over the table; 
others had pushed back their chairs and 
sat with their legs sprawled out under 
the board, or with their knees braced 
against it; here and there a couple of 
chairs faced each other with their occu- 
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nants in the colloquial attitude that the 
ise of the speaker had surprised them in; 

‘oups of the younger men stood about 
the waiters drew themselves 

» against the wall, and crowded the 
oorway With their professional napkins 
») their arms, anxious not to lose what 

speaker was saying. Glasses stood 

5 half full about the littered 
plates: now and then one of the guests 
tried a champagne bottle, out of those 

it rose at random among the flowers 
ind confectionery pieces, and when he 
found it empty, furtively applied himself 
to the full glass of some abstinent. The 
heavy breathing of a few older commen- 
sals, who let their waistcoats hang open 

r the relief of their repletion, made it- 
self heard in a rhythmical unison with 
the creaking of their suspenders, when 
the speaker paused, and then was hushed 
again in the profound attention which 
he commanded when he went on. 

It was old Adam Richings who was 
speaking. He had tried to excuse him- 
self from presiding at this dinner, but 
the young fellows who had hastily got it 
the eleventh hour, as a send-off for 


1e room, 


pty or 


up al 


their friend, would not suffer his refusal. 


They told him he simply must preside; 
that he need not say anything himself, if 
he did not feel well enough to speak; he 
need only call up other people; but with- 
out his presence the dinner would be no- 
it was to be the first at the new 
club, and was to be very distinguished 
and very correct. He seemed to have 
taken them at their word; he had briefly 
and somewhat dryly stated the object of 
the dinner, and had then gone through 
the ceremony of introducing the speakers 
from the list given him with a lifelessness 
that depressed and disappointed every one. 
Suddenly, somehow, at some unnoticed 
moment, from a spark that no one else 
had perceived, he took fire, and kindled 
into the blaze of rhetoric that was daz- 
zling them all. When the last of the ap- 
pointed speakers sat down, he rose, as if to 
close the affair, and then he really began 
tortalk. 

‘Our gifted young friend,” he said, 
and he turned graciously toward the 
guest of the evening, who was hazily vis- 
ible through the cigar smoke on his 
right, and gave way to the perfunctory 
applause a moment before he repeated, 
‘‘our gifted young friend is leaving us, 
to the regret of all who know him as a 


thing: 
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man or as a writer, through one of those 
fortuities of which business life is full, to 
seek his fortune in a wider sphere. We 
should have been glad to keep him with 
us. He has given us many proofs of his 
literary powers and his personal virtues; 
we are proud of him; we honor him; we 
love him. I for one find my heart sore 
at parting with him; I cannot think it a 
good or hopeful thing for the republic 
that the great cities should so continually 
rob the less of their jewels; but it was 
said long ago, in sad recognition of the 
fatality rather than in the inculcation of 
a precept, To him who hath it shall be 
given, and from him who hath not shall 
be taken even that which he hath. When 
our young friend is gone we shall have 
no such talent left. Ido not flatter him; 
I speak the words of a sober regret; but 
I am not resigned to the chances that 
take him from us; those business chances 
from which we hope so much and enjoy 
so little. I blame no ene in this instance; 
all has been fair and just, the work of 
necessity on the part of those who must 
live as well as let live in this economic 
world of ours, which seems governed not 
by law, but by chance. We are all its 
denizens, we have all felt the tyranny of 
its caprices, and we must all be lenient in 
our judgments of one another in it. A 
world of chance indeed!” The old man 
threw back his shoulders, and let his glow- 
ing eye rove over the faces dimly fixed 
on his own through the cigar fumes. 
‘*Gentlemen! you remember the Eastern 
apologue which we used to have in our 
school-books. J can remember the very 
look of it on the dog’s-eared page of the 
Third Reader, worn down to the straw 
boards of the cheap binding, and scrib- 
bled all over with the hieroglyphics of 
the pining captive of learning; and I 
have no doubt that at least the older 
heads among you are familiar with the 
story of that unhappy father who rebelled 
against the law of death because it had 
bereft him of his children, and who long- 
ed for some world of chance, where there 
was no inexorable sequence between 
cause and effect. The God of Eastern 
apologue answered his prayer when he 
sank exhausted under his sorrows, and 
he woke in such a world. As he turned 
his bewildered vision upon the lawless 
landscape of that world he saw the trees 
some growing with their tops and some 
with their roots in the air; the grass was 
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green, or red, or white, as it happened; 
the cattle sweltered under fleeces of wool 
in the rays of a sun that went and came 
at its own caprice, and disordered the 
seasons, as it confounded the day and 
night. The elements were crazed by the 
prevailing insanity. Sometimes the fire 
boiled and sometimes it congealed the 
water in the kettle. The grotesque in- 
habitants of that strange realm approach- 
ed him with their heads on their shoul- 
ders or between their ankles, as the case 
might be; they had two eyes or one, as it 
chanced; their hands and feet convertibly 
terminated their legsandarms. Through- 
out the whole natural kingdom, anarchy 
reigned. There was no law; there was 
only chance. A very brief experience of 
this condition of things satisfied the ac- 
cuser of the Divine Order; he prayed once 
more, but now to be delivered from that 
mad world, and again the God of Eastern 
apologue heard his prayer and restored 
him to his place in the beneficent world 
of law: to a natural world where the 
seasons obey and the elements perform 
their office with no chance of revolt or 
of treason; to a moral world where good 
and evil give increase after their kind, 
and the creature rests in his sense of the 
final justice of his Creator. 

‘But we, gentlemen, are still in our 
dream of a world of chance, which we 
have ourselves created in the image of 
chaos, and where we perpetuate the out- 
lawry of the ancestral savage and the 
primordial beast. In that world there 
is no law but the rule of selfish greed. 
There each seeks first, not the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, in the faith 
that all things needful shall be added 
unto him; but he seeks the kingdom of 
Mammon and his unrighteousness, and 
trusts the devil for luck. In that worid 
of chance, wisdom and virtue may result 
in prosperity and honor, or they may find 
their reward in adversity and derision. 
There, honesty may be the best policy, or 
it may be the worst. The true and able 
man may win the highest place, but the 
first cunning trickster who struggles up- 
ward with no better instincts than those 
of the weasel or the fox may push him 
from his stool. In that Upas air the vir- 
tues sicken and the graces perish. All 
that makes life beautiful and noble is 
alien there. A fine action, a generous 
deed is a foolhardy risk among men 
whose life is a game and whose Provi- 


dence is blind accident. Out of every 
hundred ninety-five make temporary «, 
final failure in that world where chanc 
guides with an ignis fatwus mockery | 
law. Gifts, acquisitions, principles, vi: 
tues, count for no more than their <: 
fects. It is a lottery, a game, a casualt: 
But high above this crazy world of chaice 
there is everywhere the world of lay 4g 
where every cause is sure of its effect: Re 
and it is in this world that we can all of ¥ 
us live if we will. I would not, ther , 
fore, have our young friend place his 
heart wholly upon what we call success 
which too often is inwardly miserable 
failure; but I would have him learn be 
times to live in the world of law, which : 
is so far above the world of chance. He 3 
takes with him our hope, our trust, our 
love. We are proud of him for what he 
has done amongst us; we would fain 
have kept him; we hope some day to wel 
come him back. Shall I say welcome 
him back famous, rich, great? No; wel 
come him back true to the best in him, 
pure in heart, unspotted by the world 
the worldof chance! And so, vale atque 
salve!” 

The old man turned to the guest of the 
evening, and offered him his hand; the 
young fellow sprang to his feet and clasp- 
ed it in both of his own. 





‘Oh, Mr. Richings,” he bubbled out, z 
‘it was magnificent!” # 
‘*Do you think so? Well, well! I’m BI 
very glad, I’m sure!” . 
‘*T shall never forget it!” said the 4 
young man. The tears stood in his eyes: E 
his chin quivered. ‘‘I’m sure it will al F 
ways be a great help to me.” 3 
‘* Yes, I think there’s some truth in it.” 4 


‘* And how perfectly you said it! Oh, 
you are a poet! Your whole speech was & 
a poem !”’ 

The old man glowed with a joy in the 
recognition of his wsthetic achievement 
which the young fellow’s gratitude had ¢ 
not apparently given him. ‘‘ You are 
very good, I’m sure. I’m delighted to 
think I pleased you.” 

‘* And—and—have these always been 
your ideas, Mr. Richings? Is that the 
way life—” 

‘** Well, no. I can’t say that, exactly. 

It came to me on the spur of the moment. 
I— Ah!” he reached across the young fel- 
low’s breast, and took the hand of the 
first of the guests, now thronging up to 
congratulate him. 
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Ray had a vague hurt, which doubtless 
.me from a vague perception that, after 
_Mr. Richings’s speech had been an ar- 
tistie effort; that it was a poem, as he 
.d himself said, and that it was inspira- 
tion. not conviction. He saw, from the 
id man’s way of receiving the thanks 
id compliments of his listeners, that he 
is somewhat surprised that his words 
ould have been taken so seriously, and 
it he liked the compliments better than 

e thanks. Ray tried to get near him 
iwain, so as to verify his feeling, and to 
rid himself of his hurt, if possible; but 

old man slipped away before Ray 
could reach him. 

The young fellow went from the club 
where the dinner was given to the depot 
of the East and West Railroad with a 
friend of his own age, and they walked 
up and down the platform talking of 
their lives and their loves, as young men 
do, till they both at once suddenly found 
themselves very drowsy. They each pre- 
tended not to be so; his friend made a 
show of not meaning to leave him till the 
through express should come along at 


two o'clock and pick up the sleeping-car 
waiting for it on the side track; and Ray 
pretended that he had no desire to turn 
in, but would much rather keep walking 
and talking. 

They got rid of each other at last, and 


Ray hurried aboard his sleeper, and 
plunged into his berth as soon as he could 
get his coat and boots off. There he 
found himself very wakeful. The sopo- 
rific first effect of the champagne had 
passed, but it still sent the blood thump- 
ing in his neck and pounding in his ears 
as he lay smiling .and thinking of the 
honor that had been done him, and the 
affection that had been shown him by 
his fellow-townsmen. In the reflected 
light of these the future stretched brightly 
before him. He scarcely felt it a hard- 
ship any more that he should be forced to 
leave Midland by the business change 
which had thrown him out of his place 
on the Midland Eeho, and ke certainly 
did not envy the friend who had just 
parted from him, and who was going to 
remain with the new owners. His mind 
kept, in spite of him, a sort of grudge 
toward the Hanks Brothers who had 
bought the paper, and who had thought 
they must reduce the editorial force as a 
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first step towards making the property 
pay. He could not say that they had 
treated him unfairly or unkindly; they 
had been very frank and very considerate 
with him; but Ray could not conceal 
from himself the probability that if they 
had really appreciated him they would 
have seen that it would be a measure 
of the highest wisdom to keep him. He 
had given the paper standing and author 
ity in certain matters; he knew that; 
and he smiled to think of Joe Hanks con- 
ducting his department. He hoped the 
estimation in which the dinner showed 
that his fellow-citizens held him had done 
something to open the eyes of the bro- 
thers to the mistake they had made; they 
were all three at the dinner, and Martin 
Hanks had made a speech expressive of 
regard and regret which did not reconcile 
Ray to them. His feeling was not ran- 
corous, though it was decidedly a little 
grudge. He tried to see them as benefac- 
tors in disguise, and when he recalled the 
words of people who said that they al- 
ways thought he was thrown away on a 
daily paper, he was willing to acknow- 
ledge that the Hankses had probably, at 
least, not done him an injury. He had 
often been sensible himself of a sort of 
incongruity in using up in ephemeral 
paragraphs, and even leading articles, the 
mind-stuff of a man who had published 
poems in the Century Briec-a-brac and 
HARPER'S Drawer, and had for several 
years had a story accepted by the Atlan- 
tic, though not yet printed. With the 
manuscript of the novel which he was 
carrying to New York, and the four or 
five hundred dollars he had saved from 
his salary, he felt that he need not under- 
take newspaper work at once again. He 
meant to make a thorough failure of liter- 
ature first. There would be time enough 
then to fall back upon journalism, as he 
could always do. 

He counted a good deal upon his novel 
in certain moods. He knew it had weak 
points which he was not able to strength- 
en because he was too ignorant of life, 
though he hated to own it; but he thought 
it had some strong ones too; and he be- 
lieved if he could get a publisher for it, it 
would succeed. 

He had read passages of it to his friend, 
and Sanderson had praised them. Ray 
knew he had not entered fully into the 
spirit of the thing, because he was merely 
and helplessly a newspaper mind, though 
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since Ray had left the Echo, Sanderson 
had talked of leaving it too, and going 
on to devote himself to literature in New 
York. Ray knew he would fail, but he 
encouraged him because he was so fond 
of him; he thought now what a good, faith- 
ful fellow Sanderson was. Sanderson not 
only praised the novel to its author, but 
he celebrated it to the young ladies. 
They all knew that Ray had written it, 
and several of them spoke to him about 
it; they said they were just dying to see 
it. One of them had seen it, and when 
he asked her what she thought of his 
novel, in the pretence that he did not im- 
agine she had looked at the manuscript, 
it galled him a little to have her say that 
it was like Thackeray; he knew he had 
imitated Thackeray, but he feigned that 
he did not know; and he hoped no one 
else would see it. She recognized traits 
that he had drawn from himself, and he 
did not like that, either; in the same way 
that he feigned not to know that he had 
imitated Thackeray, he feigned not to 
know that he had drawn his own like- 
ness. But the sum of what she said gave 


‘ him great faith in himself, and in his 


novel. He theorized that if its subtleties 
of thought and its flavors of style pleased 
a girl like her, and at the same time a 
fellow like Sanderson was taken with the 
plot, he had got the two essentials of suc- 
cess init. He thought, now, how delicate- 
ly charming that girl was; still he knew 
that he was not in love with her. He 
thought how nice girls were, anyway; 
there were lots of perfectly delightful 
girls in Midland, and he should proba- 
bly have fallen in love with some of 
them if it had not been for that long 
passion of his early youth, which seemed 
to have vastated him before he came 
there. He was rather proud of his vasta- 
tion, and he found it not only fine, but 
upon the whole very convenient to be go- 
ing away heart-free. 

He had no embarrassing ties, no hin- 
dering obligations of any kind. He had 
no one but himself to look out for in 
seeking his fortune. His father, after long 
years of struggle, was very well placed 
in the little country town which Ray 
had come from to Midland; his brothers 
had struck out for themselves farther 
west; one of his sisters was going to be 
married; the other was at school. None 
of them needed his help, or was in any- 
wise dependent upon him. He realized, 
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in thinking of it all, that he was a very 
lucky fellow; and this thought reminded 
him of Mr. Richings’s speech. He thoug| 
how well Richings had said those things. 
and for a moment he had a pang of enyy 
at the more immediate impression whic}; 
an orator makes. A writer, he reflected. 
has no such pull on the sympathies of 
his readers as a speaker has. Ray wis) 

ed that he was a speaker, too; he re 

solved to cultivate the art of after-dinner 
speaking, at any rate; he forecast an o 

casion when he should shine in it, and 
dazzle everybody at a banquet which his 
publishers should give him in honor of 
the one-hundredth edition of his nove! 

He did not concern himself so much with 
the truth.or untruth of what Richings 
had said; but he was charmed with his 
way of saying it. He wondered again 
whether Richings himself believed that 
the world now alluring his young heart 
was really the fantastic and treacherous 
world of chance that he had painted it. 
He was willing to trust it. He was not 
afraid but he should get on if he kent trv- 
ing, and if he did his best, the chances 
were that it would be found out. That 
is, this was the sum of his gay emotions, 
as he lay in his berth, with a hopeful and 
flattered smile on his lips, and listened to 
the noises of the station: the feet on the 
platforms; the voices, as from some dis 
embodied life; the clang of engine bells: 
the jar and clash and rumble of the trains 
that came and went, with a creaking and 
squealing of their slowing or starting 
wheels, while his sleeper was quietly side 
tracked, waiting for the express to arrive 
and pick it up. He felt a sort of slight 
for the town he was to leave behind; a 
sort of contemptuous fondness; for though 
it was not New York, it had used him 
well; it had appreciated him, and Ray 
was not ungrateful. Upon the whole, he 
was glad that he had agreed to write those 
letters from New York which the Hanks 
Brothers had finally asked him to do for 
the Echo. He knew that they had asked 
him under a pressure of public sentiment, 
and because they had got it through them 
at last that other people thought he would 
be a loss to the paper. He liked well 
enough the notion of keeping the readers 
of the Echo in mind of him; and though 
he felt no anxiety about getting on in 
New York, still, if he failed to capture 
the city, Midland would always be a good 
point to fall back upon. He expected his 
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novel to succeed, and then he should be 
independent. But till then, the five dol- 
lars a week which the Hanks Brothers 
proposed to pay him for his letters would 
be very convenient, though the sum was 
despicable in itself. Besides, he could give 
up the letters whenever he liked. He had 
his dreams of fame and wealth, but he 
knew very well that they were dreams, 
ind he was not going to kick over his 
basket of glass till they became realities. 
He would not throw away any chance, 
ie said to himself, and the word made 
him think of Richings’s allegory again. 

A keen ray from one of the electric 
moons depending from the black roof of 
the depot suddenly pierced his window at 
the side of his drawn curtain; and he felt 
the car jolted backward. He must have 
been drowsing, for the express had come 
in unknown to him, and was picking up 
his sleeper. Witha faint thrill of home- 
sickness for the kindly town he was leav- 
ing, he felt the train pull forward and so 
out of its winking lamps into the night. 
He held his curtain aside to see the last 
of these lights. Then, with a luxurious 
sense of helplessness against fate, he let 
it fall; and Midland slipped back into the 
irrevocable past. 


Il. 


The next evening, under a rich, mild 
October sky, the train drew in towards 
New York over a long stretch of trestle- 
work spanning a New Jersey estuary. 
Ray had thriftily left his sleeper at the 
station where he breakfasted, and saved 
the expense of it for the day’s journey by 
taking an ordinary car. He could be free 
with his dollars when he did not suppose 
he might need them; but he thought he 
should be a fool to: throw one of them 
away on the mere self-indulgence of a 
sleeper through to New York, when he 
had no use for it more than half way. 
He experienced the reward of virtue in 
the satisfaction he felt at having that dol- 
lar still in his pocket; and he amused 
himself very well in making romances 
and phrases about the people who got on 
and off at different points throughout the 
day. He read a good deal in a book he 
had brought with him, and imagined a 
review of it. He talked with passengers 
who shared his seat with him, from time 
to time. He ate ravenously at the station 
where the train stopped twenty minutes 
for dinner, and he took little supernu- 
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merary naps during the course of the af- 
ternoon, and pieced out the broker and 
abbreviated slumbers of the night. From 
the last of these naps he woke with a sort 
of formless alarm, which he identified 
presently as the anxiety he must natu- 
rally feel at drawing so near the great, 
strange city which had his future in keep- 
ing. He was not so hopeful as he was 
when he left Midland; but he knew he 
had really 1:10 more cause now than he 
had then for being less so. 

The train was at a station. Before it 
started, a brakeman came in and called 
out in a voice of formal warning: ‘‘ This 
train express to Jersey City. Passengers 
for way stations change cars. This train 
does not stop between here and Jersey 
City.” 

He went out and shut the door behind 
him, and at the same time a young wo- 
man with a baby in her arms jumped 
from her seat and called out, ‘‘ Oh, dear; 
what did he say?” 

Another young woman, with another 
baby in her arms, rose and looked round, 
but she did not say anything. She had 
the place in front of the first, and their 
two seats were faced, as if the two young 
women were travelling together. Ray 
noted, with the interest that he felt in 
all young women as the elements both 
of love and of literature, that they look- 
ed a good deal alike, as to complexion 
and feature. The distraction of the one 
who rose first seemed to communicate it- 
self to her dull, golden-brown hair, and 
make a wisp of it come loose from the 
knot at the back of her head, and stick 
out at one side. The child in her arms 
was fretful, and she did not cease to 
move it to and fro and up and down, 
even in the panic which brought her to 
her feet. Her demand was launched at 
the whole carful of passengers, but one 
old man answered for all: ‘‘ He said, this 
train doesn’t stop till it gets to Jersey 
City.” 

The young woman said, ‘‘Oh!” and 
she and the other sat down again, and 
she stretched across the fretful child 
which clung to her, and tried to open 
her window. She could not raise it, and 
the old man who had answered her ques- 
tion lifted it for her. Then she settled 
back in her seat, and her sister, if it was 
her sister, leaned forward, and seemed 
to whisper to her. She put up her hand 
and thrust the loosened wisp of her hair 
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back into the knot. To do this she gave 
the child the pocket-book which she seem- 
ed to have been holding, and she did not 
take it away again. The child stopped 
fretting, and began to pull at its play- 
thing to get it open; then it made aim- 
less dabs with it at the back of the car 
seat, and at its mother’s face. She moved 
her head patiently from side to side to 
escape the blows; and the child entered 
with more zest into the sport, and began 
to laugh and strike harder. Suddenly, 
midway of the long trestle- work, the 
child turned towards the window and 
made a dab at the sail of a passing sloop. 
The pocket-book flew from its hand, and 
the mother sprang to her feet again with 
a wail that filled the car. 

‘““Oh, what shall I do! He’s thrown 
my pocket-book out of the window, and 
it’s got every cent of my money in it. 
Oh, couldn’t they stop the train?” 

The child began to ery. The passen- 
all looked out of the windows on 
that side of the aisle; and Ray could see 
the pocket-book drifting by in the water. 
A brakeman whom the young woman’s 
lamentation had called to the rescue 
passed through the car with a face of sar- 
castic compassion, and spoke to the con- 
ductor entering from the other end. The 
conductor shook his head; the train kept 
moving slowly on. Of course it was im- 
possible and useless to stop. The young 
women leaned forward and talked anx- 
iously together, as Ray could see from 
his distant seat; they gave the conductor 
their tickets, and explained to him what 
had happened; he only shook his head 
again. 

When he came to get Ray’s ticket, the 
young fellow tried to find out something 
about them from him. 

‘* Yes, I guess she told the truth. She 
had all her money, ten dollars and some 
change, in that pocket-book, and of course 
she gave it to her baby to play with right 
by an open window. Just like a woman! 
They're just about as fit as babies to han- 
dle money. If they had to earn it, they’d 
be different. Some poor fellow’s week’s 
work was in that pocket-book, like as 
not. They don’t look like the sort that 


gers 


would have a great deal of money to 
throw out of the window, if they was 
men.” 

‘*Do you know where they’re going?” 
Ray asked. 
further?” 


“Are they going on any 
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“Oh, no. They live in New York. 
"Way up on the east side somewhere.” 

‘*But how will they get there wit] 
those two babies?) They can’t walk.” 

The conductor shrugged.  ‘ Guess 
they'll have to try it.” 

‘*Look here!” said Ray. He tool 
dollar note out of his pocket, and gave 
to the conductor. ‘Find out whethe 
they’ve got any change, and if th 
haven't, tell them one of the passengers 

ranted them to take this for car far 
Don’t tell them which one.” 

* All right,” said the conductor. 

He passed into the next car. When 
he came back Ray saw him stop and par 
ley with the young women. He went 
through the whole train again before lie 
stopped for a final word with Ray, wl 
felt that he had entered into the poetry 
of his intentions towards the women, and 
had made these delays and detours of 
purpose. He bent over Ray with a d 
tached and casual air, and said: 

‘‘Every cent they had was in that 
pocket- book. Only wonder is 
hadn't their tickets there, too. 
didn’t want to take the 
guess they had to. They live ’way up 
on Third Avenue about Hundred and 
First Street; and the one that gave her 
baby her money to hold looks all played 
out. They couldn't have walked it. | 
told ’em the dollar was from a lady pas 
senger. Seemed as if it would make it 
kind of easier for ’em.” 

“Yes, that was right,” said Ray. 


they 
They 
dollar, but | 


a. 

Ray made haste out of the car when 
they stopped in Jersey City, to see what 
became of his beneficiaries, and he fol 
lowed closely after them, and got near 
them on the ferry-boat. They went for 
ward out of the cabin, and stood among 
the people at the bow who were eager to 
get ashore first. They each held her 
heavy baby, and silently watched the 
New York shore, and scarcely spoke. 

Ray looked at it too, with a sense of the 
beauty struggling through the grotesque 
ness of the huge panorama, and evoking 
itself somehow from the grossest details. 
The ferry-boats coming and going; the 
great barges with freight trains in sections 
on them; the canal-boats in tow of the riv- 
er steamers; the shabby sloops slouching 
by with their sails half filled by the flag- 
ging breeze; the ships lying at anchor in 
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the stream, and wooding the shore with 
their masts, which the coastwise steam- 
boats stared out of like fantastic villas, all 
window-shutters and wheel-houses; the 
nean, ugly fronts and roofs of the build- 
ngs beyond, and hulking high overhead 
in the further distance in vast bulks and 
clumsy towers, the masses of those ten- 
storied edifices which are the necessity of 
commerce and the despair of art,all helped 
to compose the brutal and stupid body of 
the thing, whose soul was collectively ex- 
pressed in an incredible picturesqueness. 
Ray saw nothing amiss in it. This ag- 
clomeration of warring forms, feebly typi- 
fying the ugliness of the warring interests 
within them, did not repulse him. If it 
was the world of chance, he stood on its 
borders with a high and thrilling heart. 
He was not afraid. He took a new grip 


of the travelling-bag where he had his 
manuscript, so that he should not be part- 
ed from it for a moment till it went into 
some publisher's keeping. 


He would not 
trust it to the trunk which he had check- 
ed at Midland, and which he now recog- 
nized among the baggage piled on a truck 
nearhim. He fingered the outside of his 
bag to make sure by feeling its shape that 
his manuscript was all right within. At 
the same time while he experienced these 
emotions, and received these effects, he 
was aware of those two young women, 
each with her baby in her arms, which they 
amused with various desperate devices, 
telling them to look at the water, and 
the craft going by, the horses in the wag- 
onway of the ferry-boat. The children 
fretted, and pulled the women’s hair, and 
clawed their hats; and the passengers now 
and then looked censoriously at them as 
if they thougat them at fault in not beat- 
ing the children, or throwing them oVer- 
board, or something. From time to time 
the young women spoke to each other 
spiritlessly. The one whose child had 
thrown her pocket-book away never lost 
a look of hopeless gloom. The other 
said something to her apparently about 
it, and she answered: ‘‘ Yes, of course. 
He may kill me if he wants to,” and she 
swayed her body half round and back, to 
give some diversion to the baby. Both 
women were pretty, but she had the pale- 
ness and thinness of young motherhood ; 
the other, though she was thin too, had 
the fresh color and firm texture of a 
young girl; she was at once less tragic 
and more serious than her sister, if it 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502.—60 
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was her sister. When she found Ray 
gazing fixedly at her, she turned discreet- 
ly away, after a glance that no doubt 
took in the facts of his neat, slight, rather 
undersized person; his regular face, with 
its dark eyes and marked brows; his 
straight fine nose and pleasant mouth; his 
sprouting black mustache, and his brown 
tint, flecked with a few browner freckles. 

He was one of those men who have no 
vanity concerning their persons; he knew 
he was rather handsome, but he did not 
care; his mind was on other things. 
When he found those soft woman-eyes 
lingering a moment on him he had the 
wish to please their owner, of course, but 
he did not think of his looks, or the effect 
they might have with her. He fancied 
knowing her well enough to repeat poetry 
to her, or of reading some favorite author 
aloud with her, and making her sympa- 
thize in his admiration of the book. He 
permitted his fancy this liberty because, 
although he supposed her married, his 
fancy safely operated their intellectual 
intimacy in a region as remote from ex- 
perience as the dreamland of sleep. She 
and her sister had both a sort of refine- 
ment; they were ladies, he felt, although 
they were poorly dressed, and they some- 
how did not seem as if they had ever 
been richly dressed. They had not the 
New-Yorkeress air; they had nothing of 
the stylishness which Ray saw in the 
other women about him, shabby or splen- 
did; their hats looked as if they had been 
trimmed at home, and their simple gowns 
as if their wearers had invented and made 
them up themselves, after no decided 
fashion, but after a taste of their own 
which he thought good. Ray began to 
make phrases about them to himself, and 
he said there was something pathetically 
idyllic about them. The phrase was in- 
definite, but it was sufficiently clear for 
his purpose. The baby which had thrown 
away the pocket-book began to express its 
final dissatisfaction with the prospect, and 
its mother turned distractedly about for 
some new diversion, when there came 
from the ladies’ cabin a soft whistle, like 
the warbling of a bird, low and rich and 
full, which possessed itself of the sense to 
the exclusion of all other sounds. Some 
of the people pressed into the cabin; 
others stood smiling in the benediction 
of the artless strain. Ray followed his 
idyllic sisters within, and saw an old 
negro, in the middle of the cabin floor, 
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lounging in an easy pose, with his hat in 
one hand and the other hand on his hip. 
while his thick lips poured out those mel- 
low notes, which might have come from the 
heart of some thrush-haunted wild wood. 
When the sylvan music ceased, and the 
old negro, with a roll of his large head, 
and a twist of his burly shape, began to 
limp round the circle, every one put 
something in his hat. Ray threw in a 
nickel, and he saw the sisters, who faced 
him from the other side of the circle, con- 
ferring together. The younger had the 
bill in her hand which Ray had sent 
them by the conductor to pay their car 
fares home. She parleyed a moment with 
the negro, when he reached them, and he 
took some of the silver from his hat and 
changed the bill for her. She gave him 
a quarter back. He ducked his head, and 
said, ‘‘ Thank yeh, miss,’’ and passed on. 

The transaction seemed to amuse some 
of the by-standers, and Ray heard one of 
them who stood near him say: “ Well, 
that’s the coolest thing I've seen yet. I 
should have about as soon thought of 
asking the deacon to change a bill for me 
when he came round with the plate in 
church. Well, it takes all kinds to make 
a world!” 

He looked like a country merchant, on 
a first business visit to the city; his com- 
panion, who had an air of smart ease, as 
of a man who had been there often, said: 

‘*Tt takes all kinds to make a town like 
New York. You'll see queerer things 
than that before you get home. If that 
old darky makes much on that transac- 
tion, I’m no judge of human nature.” 

‘Pshaw! You don’t mean it wasn’t a 
good bill?” 

The two men lost themselves in the 
crowd now pressing out of the cabin 
door. The boat was pushing into her 
slip. She bumped from one elastic side 
to the other, and settled with her nose at 
the wharf. The snarl of the heavy 
chaius that held her fast was heard; the 
people poured off and the hollow thunder 
of the hoofs and wheels of the disembark- 
ing teams began. Ray looked about for 
a last glimpse of the two young women 
and their babies; but he could not see 
them. 

_ # 

Ray carried his bag himself when he 
left the elevated road, and resisted the 
offer of the small Italian dodging about 
his elbow, and proposing to take it, after 





he had failed to get Ray to let him black 
his boots. The young man rather prided 
himself on his thrift in denying the bo 
whose naked foot came half through on: 
of his shoes; he saw his tatters and na 
kedness with the indifference of inex peri 
ence, and with his country breeding hy 
considered his frugality a virtue. Hi 
senses were not offended by the foulness 
of the streets he passed through, or hurt 
by their sordid uproar; his strong young 
nerves were equal to all the assaults that 
the city could make; and his heart was 
lifted in a dream of hope. He was going 
to a hotel that Sanderson had told him 
of, where you could get a room, on the 
European plan, for seventy-five cents. 
and then eat wherever you pleased; he 
had gone to an American hotel when lx 
was in New York before, and he thought 
he could make a saving by trying San 
derson’s. It had a certain gayety of 
lamps before it, but the splendor dimin 
ished within, and Ray’s pride was further 
hurt by the clerk’s exacting advance pay 
ment for his room from him. The clerk 
said he could not give him an outside 
room that night, but he would try to 
change him in the morning; and Ray 
had either to take the one assigned him 
or go somewhere else. But he had or 
dered his trunk sent to this hotel by the 
express, and he did not know how he 
should manage about that if he left; so 
he staid, and had himself shown to his 
room. It seemed to be a large cupboard 
in the wall of the corridor; but it had 
a window near the bed, and the usual 
equipment of stand and bureau, and Ray 
did not see why he should not sleep very 
well there. Still, he was glad that his 
friends at Midland could none of them 
see“him in that room, and he resolved 
to leave the hotel as soon as he could the 
next day. It did not seem the place for 
a person who had left Midland with the 
highest social honors that could be paid 
a young man. He hurried through the 
hotel office when he came out, so as not 
to be seen by any other Midlander that 
might happen to he there, and he went 
down to the basement, where the clerk 
said the restaurant was, and got his sup- 
per. When he had finished his oyster 
stew he started towards the street door, 
but was overtaken at the threshold by a 
young man who seemed to have run 
after him, and who said, ‘‘ You didn’t pay 
for your supper.” 
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Ray said, ‘‘Oh! I forgot it,” and he 
went back to his table and got his check, 
ind paid at the counter, where he tried 
n vain to impress the man who took his 
oney with a sense of his probity by his 
vvofuse apologies. Apparently they were 
too used to such tricks at that restaurant. 
rhe man said nothing, but he looked as 

he did not believe Ray, and Ray was 
so abashed that he stole back to his room, 
ind tried to forget what had happened in 
revising the manuscript of his story. He 
vas always polishing it; he had written 
it several times over, and at every mo- 
ment he got he reconstructed sentences 
n it, and tried to bring the style up to his 
ideal of style: he wavered a little between 
the style of Thackeray and the style of 
Hawthorne, as an ideal. It made him 
homesick now to go over the familiar 
pages: they put him so strongly in mind 
of Midland, and the people of the kindly 
city. The pages smelt a little of Sander- 
son’s cigar smoke; he wished that San- 


derson would come to New York; he 


perceived that they had also a fainter 
reminiscence of the perfume he associated 
with that girl who had found him out in 
his story; and then he thought how he 
liad been in the best society at Midland, 


and it seemed a great descent from the 
drawing-rooms where he used to call on 
all those nice girls to this closet in a 
fourth-rate New York hotel. His story ap- 
peared to share his downfall; he thought 
it cheap and poor; he did not believe now 
that he should ever get a publisher for 
it. He cowered to think how seornfully 
he had thought the night before of his 
engagement with the Hanks Brothers to 
write letters for the Midland Echo; he 
was very glad he had so good a basis; 
he wondered how far he could make five 
dollars a week go toward supporting him 
in New York; he could not bear to en- 
croach upon his savings, and yet he prob- 
ably must. In Midland you could get 
very good board for five dollars a week. 
He determined to begin a letter to the 
Echo at once; and he went to open the 
window to give himself some air in the 
close room; but he found that it would 
not open. He pulled down the transom 
over his door to keep from stifling in the 
heat of his gas-burner, and some voices 
that had been merely a dull rumbling 
before now made themselves heard in talk 
which Ray could not help listening to. 
Two men were talking together, one 


- The luck was against us. 
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very hopelessly, and the other in a vain 
attempt to cheer him from time to time. 
The comforter had a deep bass voice, and 
was often unintelligible; but the dis- 
heartened man spoke nervously, in a 
high key of plangent quality, like that of 
an unhappy bell. 

‘**No,” he said; ‘‘I’d better fail, Bill. 
It’s no use trying to keep along. I can 
get pretty good terms from the folks at 
home, there; they all know me, and they 
know I done my best. I can pay about 
fifty cents on the dollar, I guess, and 
that’s more than most business men could, 
if they stopped; and if I ever get goin’ 
again, ''ll pay dollar for dollar; they 
know that.” 

The man with the deep voice said 
something that Ray did not catch. The 
disheartened man seemed not to have 
caught it either; he said, ‘‘ What say?” 
and when the other repeated his words, 
he said: ‘‘Oh yes! I know. But I been 
dancing round in a quart cup all my 
life there; and now it’s turning into a 
pint cup, and I guess I better get out. 
The place did grow for a while, and we 
got all ready to be a city as soon as the 
railroad come along. But when the road 
come it didn’t do all we expected of it. 
We could get out into the world a good 
deal easier than we could before, and we 
had all the facilities of transportation 
that we could ask for. But we could get 
away so easy that most of our people 
went to the big towns to do their shop- 
ping, and the facilities of transportation 
carried off most of our local industries. 
We bet high 
on what the road would do for us, and 
we lost. We paid out nearly our last 
dollar to get the road to come our way, 
and it came, and killed us. We sub- 
scribed to the stock, and we've got it yet; 
there ain’t any fight for it anywhere else; 
we'd let it go without a fight. We tried 
one while for the car shops, but they lo- 
cated them further up the line, and since 
that we ha’n’t even wiggled. What say? 
Yes; but, you see, I'm part of the place. 
I’ve worked hard ali my life, and I’ve held 
out a good many times when ruin stared 
me in the face, but I guess I sha’n’t hold 
out this time. What’sthe use? Most ev- 
ery business man I know has failed some 
time or other; some of ‘em three or four 
times over, and scrambled up and gone 
on again, and I guess I got to do the same. 
Had a kind of pride about it, m’ wife 
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and me; but I guess we got to come to it. 
It does seem sometimes as if the very 
mischief was in it. I lost pretty heavy, 
for a smal] dealer, on Fashion’s Pansy, 
alone—got left with a big lot of ’em. 
What say? Oh! Itwasa bustle. Wo- 
men kept askin’ for Fashion’s Pansy, 
till you'd ‘a’ thought every last one of 
’em was going to live and be buried in it. 
Then all at once none of ‘em wanted it- 

wouldn’t touch it. That and butter be- 
gun it. You know how a country mer- 
chant's got to take all the butter the wo- 
men bring him, and he’s got to pay for 
sweet butter, and sell it for grease half 
the time. You can tell a woman she’d 
better keep an eye on her daughter, but 
if you say she don’t make good butter ev- 
ery time, that’s the last of that woman's 
custom. But what's finally knocked me 
out is this drop in bric-a-brac. If it hadn't 
been for that, I guess I could have pulled 
through. Then there was such a rush 
for Japanese goods, and it lasted so long, 
that I loaded up all I could with ‘em last 
time | was in New York, and now nobody 
wants ‘em; couldn't give ‘em away. 
Well, it’s all a game, and you don’t know 
any more how it’s comin’ out—you can’t 
bet on it with any more certainty—than 
you can on a trottin’ match. My! I wish 
I was dead.” 

The deep-voiced man murmured some- 
thing again, and the high-voiced man 
again retorted : 

‘What say? Oh, it’s all Well enough 
to preach; and I’ve heard about the law 
of demand and supply before. There’s 
about as much of a law to it as there is to 
three-card monte. If it wasn’t for my 
poor wife, I'd let ’em take me back on ice. 
I would that.” 

The deep-voiced man now seemed to 
have risen; there was a shuffling of feet, 
and presently a parley at the open door 
about commonplace matters; and then 
the two men exchanged adieux, and the 
door shut again, and all was silent in the 
room opposite Ray’s. He felt sorry for 
the unhappy man shut in there; but he 
perceived no special significance in what 
he had overheard. He had no great cu- 
riosity about the matter; it was one of 
those things that happened every day, 
and for tragedy was in no wise compara- 
ble to a disappointment in first love, such 
as he had carefully studied for his novel 
from his own dark experience. Still it 
did suggest something to Ray: it suggest- 
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ed a picturesque opening for his first New 
York letter for the Midland Echo, and 
he used it in illustration of the immensity 
of New York, and the strange associations 
and juxtapositions of life there. H;, 
treated the impending failure of the 
country storekeeper from an overstock 
of Japanese goods rather humorous|\ 
was not like a real trouble, a trouble o; 
the heart; and the cause seemed to n 
rather grotesquely disproportionate to th 
effect. In describing the incident as 
something he had overheard in a hotel. 
he threw in some touches that were in 
tended to give the notion of a greater 
splendor than belonged to the place. 

He made a very good start on his let 
ter, and when he went to bed the broken 
hairs that pierced his sheet from the thin 
mattress did not keep him from falling 
asleep, and they did prove that it was a 
horse-hair mattress. 

VI. 

In the morning he determined that he 
would not breakfast at the restaurant unde: 
the hotel, partly because he was ashamed 
to meet the people who, he knew, suspect 
ed him of trying to beat them out of the 
price of his supper, and partly because he 
had decided that it was patronized chiefly 
by the country merchants who frequent 
ed the hotel, and he wanted something 
that was more like New York. He had 
heard of those foreign eating-houses where 
you got a meal served in courses at a fix- 
ed price, and he wandered about looking 
for one. He meant to venture into the 
first he found, and on a side street he 
came on a hotel with a French name 
and over the door in an arch of gilt let- 
ters the inscription Restaurant Francais. 
There was a large tub on each side of the 
door with a small evergreen tree in it; 
some strings or wires ran from these tubs 
to the door-posts and sustained a trailing 
vine that formed a little bower on either 
hand; a Maltese cat in the attitude of a 
sphinx dozed in the thicket of foliage, and 
Ray's heart glowed with a sense of the 
foreignness of the whole effect. He 
had never been abroad, but he had read 
of such things, and he found himself at 
home in an environment long familiar to 
his fancy. 

The difference of things was the source 
of his romance, as it is with all of us, and 
he looked in at the window of this French 
restaurant with the feelings he would have 
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had in the presence of such a restaurant 
in Paris, and he began to imagine gay, 
licht-minded pictures about it. At the 
same time, while he was figuring inside 
1t one of the small tables, vis-d-vis with a 
pretty actress whom he invented for the 
purpose, he was halting on the sidewalk 
outside, wondering whether he could get 
breakfast there so early as eight o'clock, 
and doubtful whether he should not be 
trav his strangeness to New York hours 
f he tried. When he went in there was 
obody there but one white-aproned wait- 
er. who was taking down some chairs from 
the middle table where they had been 
stacked with their legs in the air while 
But he did not disdain 
to come directly to Ray, where he had 
sat down, with a plate and napkin and 
knife and fork, and exchange a good- 
morning with him in arranging them be- 
Then he brought half a yard 
of French bread and a tenuous, translu- 
ent pat of American butter; and ask- 
ed Ray whether he would have chops 
or beefsteak with his coffee. The steak 
came with a sprig of water-cress on it, and 
the coffee in a pot; and the waiter, who 
had one eye that looked at Ray, and an- 
other of uncertain focus, poured out the 
coffee him, and stood near, with a 
friendly countenance, and a cordial in- 
terest in the young fellow’s appetite. By 
this time a neat dame de comptoir, whom 
Ray knew for a dame de comptoir at 
once, though he had never seen one be- 
fore, took her place behind a little desk in 
the corner, and the day had begun for 
that Restaurant Francais. 

Ray felt that it was life, and he pro- 
longed his meal to the last drop of the 
second cup of coffee that his pot held, and 
he wished that he could have Sanderson 
with him to show him what life really 
wes in New York. Sanderson had taken 
all his in the basement of that 
seventy-five-cent hotel, which Ray meant 
to leave at once because of the indignities 
put upon him there. Where he was he 
would not have been ashamed to have 
any of the men who had given him that 
farewell dinner see him. He was proper- 
ly placed, as a young New York literary 
man; he was already a citizen of that 
great Bohemia which he had heard and 
read so much of. He was sure that ar- 
tists must come there, and actors, but of 
course much later in the day. His only 
misgiving was lest the taxes of Bohemia 
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might be heavier than he could pay, and 
he asked the waiter for his account some- 
what anxiously. It was forty cents, and 
his ambition leaped at the possibility of 
taking all his meals at that place. He 
made the occasion of telling the cross 
eyed waiter to keep the change out of the 
half-dollar he gave him serve for asking 
whether one could take board there by 
the week, and the waiter said one could 
for six dollars: a luncheon like the break- 
fast, but with soup and wine, and a din- 
ner of fish, two meats, salad, sweets, and 
coffee. ‘‘On Sundays,” said the waiter, 
And 
there are rooms: ob yes, it is a hotel.” 

‘** Yes, I knew it was a hotel,” said Ray. 

The six dollars did not seem to him 
too much; but he had decided that he 
must live on ten dollars a week in or- 
der to make his money last for a full 
experiment of New York, or till he had 
placed himself in some permanent posi- 
tion of profit. The two strains of pru- 
dence and of poetry were strongly blend- 
ed in him; he could not bear to think of 
wasting money, even upon himself, whom 
he liked so well, and whom he wished so 
much to have a good time. He meant to 
make his savings go far; with those five 
hundred dollars he could live a year in 
New York if he helped himself out on 
dress and incidental expenses with the 

for his Midland Echo letters. He 
would have asked to some of the 
rooms in the restaurant, but he was afraid 
it was too early, and he decided to come to 
dinner and ask about them. On his way 
back to the place where he had lodged 
he rapidly counted the cost, and he de- 
cided, at any rate, to try it for a while; 
and he shut himself into his cupboard 
at the hotel, and began to go over some 
pages of his manuscript for the last time, 
with a lightness of heart which decision, 
even a wrong decision, always brings. 

It was still too soon to go with the 
story to a publisher; he could not hope to 
find any one in before ten o'clock, and he 
had a whole hour yet to work on it. He 
was always putting the last touches on it; 
but he almost wished he had not looked 
at it, now when the touches must really 
be the last. It seemed to suffer a sort of 
disintegration in his mind. . It fell into 
witless and repellent fragments; it lost 
all beauty and coherence, so that he felt 
ashamed and frightened with it, and he 
could not think what the meaning of it 
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had once so clearly been. He knew that 
no publisher would touch it in the way 
of business, and he doubted if any would 
really have it read or looked at. It seemed 
to him quite insane to offer it, and he had 
to summon an impudently cynical cour- 
age in nerving himself to the point. The 
best way, of course, would have been to 
get the story published first as a serial, in 
one of the magazines that had shown fa- 
vor to his minor attempts; and Ray had 
tried this pretty fully. The manuscript 
had gone the rounds of all the friendly 
offices; and returned, after a longer or 
shorter sojourn, bearing on some margin- 
al corner the hieroglyphic or numerical 
evidence that it had passed through the 
reader's hands in each. Ray innocently 
fancied that he suppressed the fact by 
clipping this mark away with the scissors; 
but probably no one was deceived. In 
looking at it now he was not even de- 
ceived himself; the thing had a desper- 
ately worn and battered air; it was act- 
ually dog’s-eared; but he had still clung 
to the hope of getting it taken somewhere, 
because in all the refusals there was proof 
that the magazine reader had really read 
it through; and Ray argued that if this 
were so, there must be some interest or 
property in it that would attract the gen- 
eral reader if it could ever be got to his 
eye in print. 

He was not wrong; for the story was 
fresh and new, in spite of its simple-heart- 
ed, unconscious imitations of the style 
and plot of other stories, because it was 
the soul if not the body of his first love. 
He thought that he had wrapped this fact 
impenetrably up in so many travesties 
and disguises that the girl herself would 
not have known it if she had read it; but 
very probably she would have known it. 
Any one who could read between the 
lines could penetrate through the inno- 
cent psychical posing and literary affecta- 
tion to the truth of a strictly and pecul- 
iarly American situation within, and to 
the pathos of a youthful heartbreak. 
This possibly was the charm the poor lit- 
tle novel had, and it was this which Ray 
had tried to conceal with all sorts of alien 
splendors of make and manner. It seem- 
ed to him now, at the last moment, that 
if he could only uproot what was native 
and indigenous in it, he should make it a 
strong and perfect thing. He thought of 
writing it over again, and recoloring the 
heroine’s hair and the hero’s character, 


and putting the scene in a new place; but 
he had already rewritten it so many times 
that he was sick of it; and with all his 
changing he had not been able to change 
it much. He decided to write a Ney 
York novel, and derive the hero fro 
Midland, as soon as he could collect the 
material; the notion for it had alread, 
occurred to him; the hero should come 
on with a play; but first of all it woul 
be necessary for Ray to get this old noy: 

behind him, and the only way to do that 
was to get it before the public. 

VIL. 

Ray put his manuscript back into its 
covering, and took it under his arm. He 
meant to make a thorough trial of the 
publishers, and not to be discouraged by 
his failures as long as a publisher was 
left untried. He knew from his experi 
ence with the magazine editors that it 
would be a slow affair, and he must have 
patience. Some of the publishers, even 
if they did not look at his story, would 
keep it for days or weeks with the inte: 
tion or the appearance of reading it, and 
when they did read it they would of 
course want time for it. He expected 
this, and he calculated that it might very 
well take his manuscript six months to 
go the rounds of all the houses in New 
York. Yet he meant, if he could, to get 
it through sooner, and he was going to 
use his journalistic connection to make 
interest for it. He would have given ev 
erything but honor to have it known 
that he had written some things for Har 
PER’s and the Century, and he did not 
think it impossible that here and there a 
publisher might recognize his name. But 
he set his teeth against letting the slight 
est hint of his identity escape him. He 
did not wish, or he said to himself and 
stood to it that he did not wish, any favor 
shown his novel because he had written 
those things. At the same time he was 
willing the fact that he was the corre- 
spondent of the Midland Echo should 
help him to a prompt examination of his 
manuscript if it could; and he meant to 
let it be known that he was a journalist 
before he let it be known that he was an 
author. 

He formulated some phrases introdu- 
cing himself in his newspaper character, 
as he walked up Broad way with his manu- 
script held tight under his arm, and with 
that lifting and glowing of the heart 
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vhich a young man cannot help feeling 
if he walks up Broadway on a bright Oc- 
tober morning. The sun was gay on the 
senseless facades of the edifices, littered 

th signs of the traffic within, and hung 

ith effigies and emblems of every con- 
ceit and color, from the cornice to the 
threshold, where the show-cases crowded 

e passengers towards the curbstones, 
and to the cellarways that overflowed the 
sidewalks with their wares. The frantic 
struggle and jumble of these appeals to 
curiosity and interest jarred themselves to 
an effect of kaleidoscopic harmony, just as 
the multitudinous noises of the hoofs and 
wheels and feet and tongues broke and 

ised themselves to one roar on the ear; 
and the adventurer among them found 
no offence in their confusion. He had 
his stake too in the tremendous game 
that all were playing, some fair and some 
foul, and shrieking out their bets in those 
strident notes; and he believed so much 
he should win that he was ready to take 


the chances of losing. From the stain- 
less blue sky overhead, the morning sun 

ired down on the thronged and noisy 
street, and brought out all its details with 
keen distinctness; but Ray did not feel its 
anarchy. The irregularity of the build- 
ings, high and low, as if they were parts 
of a wall wantonly hacked and notched, 
here more and here less, was of the same 
moral effect to him as the beautiful spire 
f Grace Church thrilling heavenward 
like a hymn. 

He went along,wondering if he should 
happen to meet either of those young wo- 
men whom he had befriended the evening 
before. He had heard that you were sure 
to meet somebody you had met before 
whenever you stepped out on Broadway, 
anc he figured meeting them, in fancy. 
iJe nad decided to put them into his story 
of New York life, and he tricd to ima- 
gine the character he should assign them, 
or rather one of them: the one who had 
given the old darky a quarter out of his 
dollar. He did not quite know what to 
do with the child; something could be 
made of the child if it were older, but 
a mere baby like that would be difficult 
to manage in such a story as Ray meant 
to write. He wondered if it would do to 
have her deserted by her husband, and 
have the hero, a young literary adven- 
turer, not at all like himself, fall in love 
with her, and then have them both die 
when the husband, a worthless, drunken 
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brute, came back in time to prevent their 
marriage. He built up the husband's 
character from the hint given by the other 
young woman when she said she did not 
eare if he killed her; Ray was not sure 
that she meant her husband; it might 
have been her father; but he decided to 
have him the husband of the heroine. 
Such a scheme would give scope for great 
suffering; Ray imagined a scene of re 
nunciation between the lovers, who re 
fused each other even a last kiss; and he 
felt a lump rise in his throat. It could 
be made very powerful. 

He evolved a character of reckless gen 
erosity for her from her beneficence to 
the old negro in the ferry-boat. Under 
that still, almost cold exterior he made 
her conceal a nature of passionate im 
pulse, because the story required a nature 
of that sort. He did not know whether 
to have the husband finally die, and the 
lovers marry, or whether to have the 
lovers killed in an accident. It would be 
more powerful to have them killed; it 
would be so conventional and expected 
to have them happily married; but Ray 
knew*the reader liked a novel that ended 
well. It would be at once powerful and 
popular to have them elope together. Per- 
haps the best thing he could do would be 
to have them elope; there was a fascina- 
tion in the guilty thought; he could make 
such a dénouement very attractive; but 
upon the whole he felt that he must not, 
for very much the same reason that he 
must not himself run off with his neigh- 
bor’s wife. 

All the time that this went on in his 
mind, Ray was walking up Broadway, 
and holding fast to the novel under his 
arm, which the novel in his brain was so 
vividly eclipsing. His inner eye was 
fixed on the remembered face of that 
strange girl, or woman, whom he was 
fashioning into a fictitious heroine, but 
his outward vision roved over the women 
faces it encountered, and his taste made 
its swift selection among them, and his am- 
bidextrous fancy wove romances around 
such as he found pretty or interesting 
enough to give his heart to. They were 
mostly the silly or sordid faces that wo 
men wear when they are shopping, and 
they expressed such emotions as are 
roused by the chase of a certain shade of 
ribbon, or the hope of getting something 
rich and fashionable for less than its 
worth. But youth is not nice, or else its 
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eyes are keener than those of after-life; 
aud Ray found many beautiful and styl- 
ish girls where the middle-aged witness 
would have seen a long procession of aver- 
age second-rate young woman. He ad- 
mired their New-Yorky dash; he saw their 
difference in look and carriage from the 
Midland girls; and he wondered what 
they would be like, if he knew them. He 
reflected that he did not know any one in 
New York; but he expected soon to be 
acquainted. If he got his novel taken he 
would very soon be known, and then his 
acquaintance would be sought. He saw 
himself launched upon a brilliant social 
career, and he suddenly had a difficulty 
presented to him which he had not fore- 
seen a moment before: he had to choose 
between a brilliant marriage with a rich 
and well-born girl and fealty to the weird 
heroine of his story. The unexpected con- 
tingency suggested a new ending to his 
original story. The husband could die 
and the lovers be about to marry, when 
they could become aware that the rich 
girl was in love with the hero. They 
could renounce each other, and the hero 
could marry the rich girl; and shortly 
after the heroine could die. An ending 
like that could be made very powerful; 
and it would be popular too. 

Ray found himself in a jam of peo- 
ple who had begun suddenly to gather 
at the corner he was approaching. They 
were looking across at -something on 
the other corner, and Ray looked too. 
Trunks and travelling-bags had overflow- 
ed from a store in the basement there, 
and piled themselves on the sidewalk and 
up the house wall; and against the back- 
ground they formed stood two figures. 
One was a decent-looking young man in 
a Derby hat, and wearing spectacles, which 
gave him a sort of scholarly air; he re- 
mained passive in the grip of another, 
probably the shopman, who was quite 
colorless with excitement, and who hung 
fast to the shoulder of the first, as if his 
prisoner were making violent efforts to 
escape. A tall young policeman parted 
the crowd, and listened a moment to the 
complaint the shopman made, with many 
gestures towards his wares. Then he 
turned to the passive captive, and Ray 
heard the click of the handcuffs as they 
snapped on the wrists of this scholarly 
looking man; and the policeman took 
him by the arm and led him away. 

The intrusion of such a brutal fact of 


life into the tragic atmosphere of his rey- 
ery made the young poet a little sick, bi; 
the young journalist avidly seized upon it, 
The poet would not have dreamed of using 
such an incident, but the journalist saw 
how well it would work into the scheme 
of that first letter he was writing home to 
the Echo, where he treated of the surface 
contrasts of life in New York as they pre- 
sent themselves to the stranger. A glad 
astonishment at the profusion of the ma 
terial for his letters possessed him: at this 
rate he should have no trouble in writing 
them; be could make them an indispen- 
sable feature; they would be quoted and 
copied, and he could get a rise out of 
Hanks Brothers on the price. 

He crossed to the next corner, where 
the shopman was the centre of a lessen 
ing number of spectators, and found him 
willing to prolong the interest he had 
created in the public mind. He said the 
thief had priced a number of bags in tlie 
place below, and on coming up had made 
a grab at one and tried to get off with it; 
but he was onto him like lightning. He 
showed Ray which bag it was, and turn- 
ed it round and upside down as if with a 
fresh sense of its moral value. He said he 
should have to take that bag into court, 
and he set it aside so that he should not 
forget it. 

‘*T suppose,” said a tall, elderly gentle- 
man, who seemed to have been listening 
to Ray’s dialogue with the shopman, 
‘**you wouldn’t be willing to sell me that 
bag?” He spoke slowly with a thick, 
mellow voice, deep in his throat. 

‘*Money wouldn't buy that bag; no 
sir,” said the shopman; but he seemed 
uneasy. 

“You know,” urged the soft-voiced 
stranger, ‘‘ you could show some other 
bag in court that was just like it.” 

“T couldn't swear to no other bag,” 
said the shopman, daunted, and visibly 
relenting. 

‘That is true,” said the stranger. 
‘*But you could swear that it was exactly 
like this. Still, I dare say you're quite 
right, and it’s better to produce the cor- 
pus delicti, if possible.” 

He glanced at Ray with a whimsica! 
demand for sympathy; Ray smiled, and 
they walked off together, leaving the shop- 
man in dubious study of his eventful bag. 
He was opening it, and scrutinizing the 
inside. 
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the accession of the First to the 

death of the Fourth George very lit- 
tle change took place in the outward ap- 
pearance or the customs of London and 
its people. Not that the kings had any- 
thing to do with the manners or the 
changes of the city. These Germans at 
first understood not their chief town, and 
had neither love nor fear for the citizens, 
such as possessed the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors, and the Stuarts. There was lit- 
tle change because the forces that pro- 
duee change were working slowly. 
Ideas, for instance, were changing, but 
the English people are slow to catch new 
ideas. The new ideas produced the 
French Revolution. On this account they 
were suppressed in England, only to grow 
and spread more rapidly underground, and 
to produce changes of a more stable kind 
than the effervescence of the First Re- 
public. 

One important change may, however, 
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be noted. The city during 


the eighteenth century 
ceased altogether to at- 


tract the younger sons of 


the country gentry; the 
old connection, therefore, 


between London 
counties was severed. The 
chief reason that the 
continual wars of the cen- 


and the 


was 


tury found employment 
and a career for all the 
younger sons in the ser- 


vices, and that the value of 
land went up enormously. 
Trade was no longer re- 
cruited from the better 
sort. Class distinctions 
were deepened and more 
sharply defined; a barris- 
ter dooked down upon a 
merchant, and a _ simple 
clergyman would not asso- 
ciate with a man in busi- 
ness. Sydney Smith, for 
instance, refused to stay a 
night at a country house 
because its owner was ‘a 
banker and a tradesman.” 
The extent of the breach 
was illustrated when the 
city entertained the Queen 
on her accession at Guildhall, when the 
Lord Mayor and the corporation, the giv- 
ers of the feast, were actually set down at 
a lower table separate from the Queen. 
London in 1750 was spreading, but not 
yet rapidly. East and west, not north 
and south. Eastward the city had thrown 
out along arm by the river-side. St. Kath- 
erine’s Precinct was crowded; streets, two 
or three deep, stretched along the river- 
bank as far as Limehouse, but no farther. 
These were inhabited by the people who 
made their living on the river. Imme- 
diately north of these streets stretched a 
great expanse of market gardens and 
fields. Whitechapel was a crowded sub- 
urb, filled with working-men. This was 
one of the places where the London mob 
was born and bred. Clerkenwell, with 
the parts about Smithfield, was another 
district dear to thieves, pickpockets, and 
rowdies. Within its boundaries the city 
was well and carefully ordered. Unfor- 
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HOUSES IN ST KATHERINE’S—PULLED DOWN 


tunately this order did not extend beyond 
the walls. Outside there were no com- 
panies, no small parishes, no rich mer- 
chants, no charities, schools, or endow- 
ments, and practically there were no 


churches. 

On the north side, Moorfields still re- 
mained an open space; beyond lay Hox- 
ton Fields, White Conduit Fields, Lamb’s 
Conduit Fields, and Marylebone Fields. 
The suburb of Bloomsbury was begin- 
ning. A crowded suburb had sprung up 
north of the Strand. Westminster was a 
great city by itself. Southwark, now a 
borough with half a million people, as 
great as Liverpool, occupied then a little 
strip of marshy land not half a mile 
broad at its widest. East and west, to 
Lambeth on the one side and to Redriff 
on the other, was a narrow strip of river- 
side, dotted with houses and hamlets. 

The walls of the city were never for- 
mally pulled down. They disappeared 
bit by bit. Houses were built close to 
them and upon them; they were covered 
up. Excavators constantly bring to light 
some of the foundations. When a church- 
yard was placed against the wall, as at 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and St. Alphege, 
London Wall, some portions of the old 
wall remain. The course of the wall is, 
in fact, perfectly well known, and has of- 
ten been mapped. It is strange, however, 
that the corporation should have been so 
eareless as to make no attempt at all to 


preserve more of this most interesting 
monument. 

The gates stood, and were closed at 
sunset, until the year 1760. Then they 
were all pulled down, and the materials 
sold. Temple Bar, which was never a 
city gate, properly speaking, remained 
until the other day. The gates were, I 
suppose, an obstruction to traffic. Yet 
one regrets their disappearance. They 
were not old, but they had a character of 
their own, and they preserved the mem- 
ory of ancient sites. I wish they could 
have been preserved to this day. A 
statue of Queen Elizabeth, which former- 
ly stood on the west front of Lud Gate, 
is, | believe, the only part of a city gate 
not destroyed. It is now placed on the 
south wall of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 
where thousands pass daily, regardless 
of this relic of London before the Fire! 

If you were to ask any person special- 
ly interested in the Church of England 
—not necessarily a clergyman of that 
Church—which was the deadest and low- 
est and feeblest period of the Church's 
existence, he would without the least hes- 
itation reply that the reign of George the 
Second covered that period. This is uni- 
versally accepted. I think, however, 
that one may show, without much trou- 
ble, that this belief is not based upon in- 
quiry into the facts of the time. It is 
certain that the churches were what is 
commonly called ‘“‘ ugly,” that is to say, 
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they were built by Wren, or were imita- 
tions of his style, and had nothing to do 
vith Early English, or Decorated, or even 
Also, it that 


Perpendicular. is certain 


he congregations sat in pews, each fam- 
v by itself; that there were some few 


pews of greater dignity than others, 
where sat my Lord Mayor, or the alder- 
men. or the sheriffs, or the masters of 
city companies. It that 
all the churches had galleries, that the 
services were performed from a ‘‘ three- 
decker,” that the sermon was preached 
in a black gown, and that the clergyman 
called and not a 


is also certain 


himself a minister, 


SOUTHEAST, PROSPECT OF 


priest. All these things are abomina- 
tions to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. There were also pluralists; the 
poor were left very much to themselves, 
and the parish was not worked according 
to modern ideas. But was it quite a dead 
time? Let us see. 

There were a hundred and nine parish 
churches in London and Westminster. 
At forty-four of these there was daily 
service—surely a recognized indication of 
religious activity. At one of these there 
were three daily services; at all of them 
—-the whole hundred and nine—there 
were services every Wednesday and Fri- 
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day, and on all holy days and saints’ 
days. There were endowments for occa- 
sional sermons in nearly every church. 
So much of the Puritan spirit remained 
that the sermon was still considered the 
most important part of church service; 
in other words, sound doctrine being held 
to be essential to salvation, instruction in 
doctrine was considered of far greater 
importance than prayer or praise—a fact 
which quite sufficiently accounts for the 
slovenly character of church services 
down to thirty or forty years ago. The 
singing was deplorable, but the sermons 
were sound. 





OF ST. DUNSTAN IN THE WEST 


Let us walk abroad and view the streets. 
They are changed indeed since Stow led 
us from St. Andrew Undershaft to St. 
Paul’s. The old gabled houses are all 
gone, except in the narrow limits of the 
part spared by the fire; in their places 
are tall houses with large sash windows 
and flat facade. Within they are wain- 
scoted, the fashion of tapestry having 
completely gone out. Foot-passengers 
are protected by rows of posis at inter- 
vals of four or five feet. Flat paving- 
stones are not in general use, and those 
that have been laid down are small and 
insecure. The shops are small, and there 
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is little pretence at displaying the goods; 
they have now, however, all got windows 
in front. <A single candle, or two at the 


LUD GATE. 


most, illuminate the wares in the even- 
ing or the short afternoons of winter. 
A sign hangs out over every door. The 
drawing of St. Dunstan’s in the West 
shows that part of Fleet Street before 
the paving-stones were laid down. The 
only pavement, both for the road and 
the footway, consisted of large round 
pebbles, over which the rolling of the 
vehicles made the most 
dreadful noise. In the 
year 1762, however, an 
improvement was intro- 
duced in Westminster, 
followed by the city of 
London in 1766. The 
roads were paved with 
squares of Scotch granite 
laid in gravel; the posts 
were removed; a kerb 
was laid down, gutters 
provided, and the footway 
paved with flat stones. 
About the same time the 
corporation took down the 
overhanging signs, re- 
moved the city gates, cov- 
ered over Fleet Ditch, and 
broadened numerous nar- 
row passages. The draw- 
ing here given of the 
Monument and the begin- 
ning of London Bridge 
dates between 1757 and 
1766; for the houses are 
already downon the bridge 
—this was done in 1757— 
and the posts and signs are 
not yet removed from the 


street. The view gives a good idea of a Lon- 
don street of that time. The posts were by 
no means all removed. The drawing of 
Temple Bar from Butcher Row, taken «s 
late as 1796, in which they are still stand 
ing, shows this. It also shows the kind 
of houses in the lower streets. Butcher 
Row, though it stood in the Strand at the 
back of St. Clement’s Church, a high|y 
respectable quarter, was one of the most 
disreputable places in the whole of Lon 
don—given over to crimps, flash lodging 
houses, and people of the baser sort. 
There were certain dangers and incon 
veniences walking along the streets. The 
finest dress might be ruined by the care- 
lessness of a dustman or a chimney- 
sweep; the custom of exposing meat on 
open bulkheads led to many an irrepa 
rable stain of grease. Bullies pushed the 
peaceful passenger into the gutter—it was 
a great time for street swagger; barbers 
blew the flour into wigs at open door 
ways, causing violent wrath among those 
outside; mad bulls careered up and down 
the streets; men quarrelled, made a ring, 
and fought it out before the traffic could 
go on; pickpockets were both numerous 
and dexterous; footpads abounded in the 
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open squares of Lincoln’s Inn, Blooms- 
bury, and Portman; highwaymen swarm- 
ed on all the roads; men-servants were 
nsolent and rascally; the noise in the 
leading streets was deafening; in a show- 
er the way became impassable from the 
rain-spouts in the roofs, which discharged 
their contents upon the streets below. 
We who now object to the noise of a 
barrel-organ in the street, or a cry of 
milk, or a distant German band, would 
be driven mad by a single day of George 
streets. Hogarth 
has touched the subject, but only touched 
it. No one could do more in a picture 
than indicate the mere fringe of this vast 
subject. Even on the printed page we 
can do little more than the painter. For 
instance, the following were some of the 
more common and every-day and all-day- 
Many of the shopkeepers still 
kept up the custom of having a prentice 
outside bawling an invitation to buy! 
buy! buy! To this day butchers in Clare 
Market cry out at their stalls all day 
long: ‘*‘ Rally up, ladies! Rallyup! Buy! 
Buy! Buy!’ Im the streets of private 
houses there passed a never-ending pro- 
cession of those who bawled things for 
Here are a few of the things they 
bawled—I am conscious that it is a very 
imperfect list. There were those 
offered to do things—mend chairs, grind 


the Second’s London 


long noises. 


sale. 


who 


knives, solder pots and pans, buy rags or 


kitchen stuff, rabbit-skins, hair, or rusty 
swords, exchange old clothes and wigs, 
mend old china, cut wires—this excruci- 
ating, rasping operation was apparently 
done in the open—or cooper casks. There 
was, next, the multitude of those who 
carried wares to sell—as things to eat 
and drink—saloop, barley broth, rice and 
milk furmety, Shrewsbury cakes, eggs, 
butter, lily-white vinegar, hot peascods, 
rabbits, birds, pullets, gingerbread, oysters, 
honey, cherry ripe, Chaney oranges, hot 
codlins, pippins, fruit of all kinds, fish, 
taffety tarts, fresh water, tripe, tansy, 
greens, mustard, salt, gray pease, water- 
cresses, Shrimps, rosemary, lavender, milk, 
elder buds; or things of domestic use— 
lace, ribbons, almanacs, ink, small coal, 
sealing - wax, wood to cleave, earthen- 
ware, spigots, combs, buckles, lanterns, 
pewter pots, brooms in exchange for old 
shoes, things of horns, Holland socks, 
woollen socks and wrappers, brimstone 
matches, flint and steel, shoe-laces, scis- 
sors and tools, straps, and the thousand 
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PUBLIC OFFICE, BOW STREET—A PRISONER 
UNDER EXAMINATION, 


and one things which are now sold in 
shops. The bear-ward came along with 
his animal and his dogs and his drum, 
the sweep shouted from the house-top, 
the ballad-singer bawled in the road, 
the tumbler and the dancing-girl set up 
their pitch with fife and drum. Nobody 
minded how much noise was made. In 
the smaller streets the good wives sat 
with open doors, running in and out, 
gossiping over their work; they liked 
the noise; they liked this perambulating 
market — it made the street lively, it 
brought the neighbors out to talk, and 
it pleased the baby. Then the wagons 
went ponderously grinding over the 
round stones of the road, the carts rum- 
bled, the brewers’ sledges growled, the 
chariot rattled, the drivers quarrelled, 
cursed, and fought. The late Mr. Lowell 
spoke of the continual murmur of Lon- 
don as of Niagara afar off. A hundred 
years ago he would have spoken of the 
continual roar. 

Never before had the city been so 
wealthy. Despite the continual wars of 
the eighteenth century, the prosperity 
of the country advanced by leaps and 
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bounds. French privateers scoured the 
ocean in chase of our merchantmen ; 
every East-Indiaman had to run the 
gauntlet all the way from Madeira to 
Plymouth. The supremacy of the sea was 
obstinately disputed by France, yet more 
ships escaped than were taken. Our In- 
diamen fought the privateer and sank 
him; our fleets retaliated; our frigates 
protected the merchantmen; and when, 
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OLD EAST INDIA HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 1648-1726. 


as happened sometimes, we had the plea- 
sure of fighting Spain as well as France, 
the balance of captures was greatly in 
our favor. ‘‘Sir,” said Lord Nelson to 
the King, when Spain declared war against 
us, ‘‘this makes all the difference. It 
promised to be a poor war; it will now 
be a rich war.” And it was. 

It was the dream of every tradesman 
in fulness of time to retire from his shop 


and to have his own country house; or, if 
that could not be compassed, to have a box 
three or four miles from town, at Stox 
well, Clapham, Hoxton, or Bow, or Islinig 
ton, whither he might drive on Saturday 
or other days in a four-wheeled chais: 
He loved to add a bow-window to the front, 
at which he would sit and watch the peo 
ple pass, his wine before him, for the a 
miration and envy of all who beheld 
The garden at the back 
thirty feet long by twenty 
broad, he laid out with 
great elegance. There was 
a gravel-walk at each end, 
a pasteboard grenadier set 
up in one walk, and a sun 
dial in the other. In the 
middle there was a basin 
with two artificial swans, 
over which he moralized 

‘Sir, I bought those fowls 
seven years ago. They 
were then as white as could 
be made. Now they are 
black. Let us learn that 
the strongest things decay, 
and consider the flight of 
time.” He put weather- 
cocks on his house-top, 
and when they pointed 
different ways, he reflected 
that there is no station so 
exalted as to be free from 
the inconsistencies and 
wants of life. 

His wife, of course, was 
a notable housekeeper. It 
is recorded of her that she 
would never employ a 
man unless he could whis- 
tle. So that when he was 
sent to draw beer, or to 
bottle wine, or to pick 
cherries, or to gather 
strawberries, by whistling 
all the time he proved 
that his mouth was emp 
ty; because you cannot 
whistle with anything in your mouth 
She made her husband take off his shoes 
before going up stairs. She lamented the 
gigantic appetites of the journeymen 
whom they had to keep *‘ peck and perch ”’ 
all the year round; she loved a pink sash 
and a pink ribbon, and when she went 
abroad she was genteelly “fetched ” by an 
apprentice or one of the journeymen with 
candle and Janthorn. 
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The most expensive parts of 
the town were the streets round 
St. Paul’s church - yard, Cheap- 
side, the Royal Exchange, Char- 
ing Cross; Covent Garden and 
St. James's lie outside our lim- 
its. Here the rent of a moderate 
house was from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty guineas a year. 


NORTH 


In less central places the rents were not 


more than half much. There were 
six or seven fire-insurance offices. The 
premium for insurance on houses and 
goods not called hazardous was generally 
two shillings per cent. on any sum under 
£1000, half a crown on all sums between 
£1000 and £2000, and three and sixpence 
on all sums over £3000, so that a man in- 
suring his house and furniture for £2500 
would pay an annual premium of £4 7s. 6d. 

The common practice of bakers and 
milkmen was to keep a tally on the door- 
post with chalk. The advantage of this 
method was that a mark might be added 
when the maid was not looking. The 
price of meat was about a third of the 
present prices, beef being fourpence a 
pound, mutton fourpence halfpenny, and 
veal sixpence. Chickens were commonly 
sold at two and sixpence the pair; eggs 
were sometimes three and sometimes eight 
for fourpence, according to the time of 
year. Coals seem to have about 
forty shillings a ton, but this is uncertain. 
Candles were eight and fourpence a doz- 
en for ‘‘dips,” and nine and fourpence a 
dozen for ‘‘moulds”; wax candles were 
two and tenpence a pound. For out- 
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VIEW OF THE MARSHALSEA, SOUTHWARK, 


door lamps train-oil was used, and for in- 
doors sperm oil. For the daily dress- 
ing of the hair, hair-dressers were engaged 
at seven shillings to a guinea a month. 
Servants were hired at register offices, but 
they were often of very bad character, 
with forged papers. The wages given 
were, to women cooks, £12 a year; ladies’- 
maids, £12 to £20; housemaids, from £7 to 
£9; footmen, £14 and a livery. Servants 
found their own tea and sugar. Board 
wages were ten and sixpence a week to 
an upper servant; seven shillings to an 
under servant. Every householder was 
liable to serve as church-wardgn, overseer 
for the poor, constable—but he could serve 
by deputy—and juryman. Peers, clergy- 
men, lawyers, members of Parliament, 
physicians, and surgeons were exempted. 

The principle of life-assurance was al- 
ready well established, but not yet in gen- 
eral use. There seem to have been no 
more than four companies for life-assur- 
ance. : 

There were nine morning papers, of 
which the Morning Post still survives. 
They were all published at three pence. 
There were eight evening papers, which 
came out three times a week. And there 
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were three or four weekly papers, intended 
chiefly for the country. 

The stamps which had to be bought 
with anything were a grievous burden. 
A pair of gloves worth ten pence—stamp 
of one penny; worth one and fourpence 
—stamp of two pence; above one and 
fourpence— stamp of four pence. Pen- 
alty for selling without a stamp, £5. 
Hats were taxed in like manner. Inven- 
tories and catalogues were stamped; an 
apprentice’s indentures were stamped ; 
notes and bills of exchange were stamped ; 
every newspaper paid a stamp of three 
halfpence. In the year 1753 there were 
seven millions and a half of stamps issued 
to the journals. 

We have seen what it cost a respectable 
householder to pay his way in the time 
of Charles the Second. The following 
shows the cost of living a hundred years 
later. The house is supposed to consist 
of husband and wife, four children, and 
two maids. 

Food, coals, candles, small- beer (of 
which 12 gallons are allowed, that is, 48 
quarts, or an average of one quart a day 
per head), soap, starch, and all kinds of 
odds and ends are reckoned at £3 12s. 5d. 
a week, or £188 5s. 8d. a year; clothes, 
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including hair-dressing, £64; pocket ex- 


penses, £15 12s.; occasional illness, £11; 
schooling, £8; wages, £14 10s.; rent and 
taxes, £66; entertainments, wine, etc., 
£30 19s.—making a total of £400 a year. 
If we take the same family with the 
same scale of living at the present day, 
we shall arrive at the difference in the 
cost of things: 
1890. 1760. 
£190 
64 
Pocket expenses oo 15 
ies dels s Ualeeaoe Gales ' 8 
Iliness .... ‘ p 11 
Wages of two maids . : 14 
Rent and taxes (not counting 
income-tax) t 66 
Travelling .. nil 
Books ¢ nil 
31 
On furniture and the house. ... 3 nil 
A comparison of the figures shows a 
very considerable raising of the standard 
as regards comfort, and even necessaries. 
It is true that the modern figures have 
been taken from the accounts of a family 
which spends every year from £1200 to 
£1600. 
In the evening every man had his club 
or coffee-house. We know that Dr. 
Johnson was unhappy unless he had a 
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elub for the evening. There were clubs 
for every class. They met at taverns. 
‘hey gradually superseded the coffee- 
houses for evening purposes. The city 
coffee - houses, however, became places 
vhere a great deal of business was car- 
ried on. Thus at the Baltic was a sub- 
scription-room for merchants and brokers 
engaged in the Russia trade; the Chapter 
of Paternoster Row was the resort of 
woksellers; the Jamaica was a house for 
West Indian trade; Garraway’s, Robins’s, 
Jonathan's, the Jerusalem, Lloyd's, were 
all city coffee-houses turned into rendez- 
vouses for merchants. The clubs of the 


last century deserve a separate paper for 


themselves. The London citizen went to 
his club every evening. He there sol- 
emnly discussed the news of the day, 
smoked his pipe of tobacco, drank his glass 
of punch, and went home by ten o’clock. 
The club was the 
social life of the 
city. For the la- 
dies there was 
their own social 
life. Women lived 
much more with 
other women ; 
they had _ their 
visits and society 
among themselves 
in the daytime. 
While the men 
worked at their 
shops and offices, 
the women gadded 
about; in the even 
ing they sat at 
home while the 
men went out. 
In one family of 
my acquaintance 
there is a tradition 
belonging to the 
end of the last 
century that when 
the then head of 
the house came 
home at ten, the 
virls hurried off 
to bed, the reason 
being that the 
good man’s temper 
at the late hour, 
what with the fa- 
tigues of the day 
and the punch of 


~ 


anything but uncertain. A manuscript 
diary of a middle-class family belonging 
to the time of George the First shows 
anything but a stay-at-home life. The 
ladies were always going about. But 
they staid at home in the evenings. 
There was a very good reason why the 
women should stay at home. The streets 
were infested with prowling thieves and 
with dangerous bullies; no woman could 
go out after dark in the city without an 
armed escort of her father’s apprentices 
or his men-servants. The occupations of 
a young lady—not a lady of the highest 
fashion—of this time are given by a con- 
temporary writer. He says that she 
makes tippets, works handkerchiefs in 
eatgut, collects shells, makes grottoes, 
copies music, paints, cuts out figures and 
landscapes, and makes screens. She 
dances a minuet or cotillon, and she can 


the evening, was TEMPLE BAR, FROM BUTCHER ROW. 
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play ombre, lansquenet, quadrille, and 


Pope Joan. These are frivolous accom- 
plishments, but the writer says nothing 
of the morning’s work—the distilling of 
creams, the confecting of cakes and pud 
dings and sauces, the needle-work, and 
all the useful things. / 

They did not always stay at home. In 
the summer they sometimes went to Vaux- 
hall, where the girls enjoyed the sight of 
the wicked world as much as they liked 
the singing and the supper and the punch 
that followed. 

We have quite lost the mughouse. This 
was a kind of music hall, a large room 
where only men were admitted, and where 
ale or stout was the only drink consumed. 
Every man had his pipe; there was a 
president. A harp played at one end of 
the room, and out of the company present 
one after the other stood up to sing. Be- 
tween the songs there were toasts and 
speeches, sometimes of a political kind, 
and the people drank to each other from 
table to table. 

It was a great fighting time. Every 
man who went abroad knew that he might 
have to fight to defend himself against 
footpad or bully. Most men carried a 
stout stick, When Dr. Johnson heard 
that a man had threatened to horsewhip 


him, he ordered a thick cudgel, and was 
easy in his mind. There was no police, 
and therefore aman had to fight. It can 
not be doubted that the martial spirit of 
the country, which was extraordinary, was 
greatly sustained by the practice of fight 
ing, which prevailed alike in all ranks. 
Too much order is not all pure gain. If 
we have got rid of the Mohocks and street 
scourers, we have lost a good deal of that 
readiness to fight which formerly met 
those Mohocks and made them fly. 

Here are one or two notes of domestic 
interest. The washing of the house was 
always done at home. The washer-wo 
man began her work at midnight. Why 
this was so ordered I know not; there 
must have been some reason. During 
the many wars of the century wheat went 
up to an ineredible price. One year it 
was 104s. a quarter, so that bread was 
three times as dear as it is at present. 
Housewives in those times cut their bread 
with their own hands, and kept it till it 
was stale. If you wanted a place under 
government, you could buy one; the sum 
of £500 would get you a comfortable berth 
in the victualling office, for instance, 
where the perquisites, pickings, and bribes 
for contracts made the service worth hav- 
ing. Members of Parliament who had 
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the privilege of franking letters some- 
times sold the right for £300 a year. Ale 
houses were marked by chequers on the 
loor-post: to this day the chequers is a 
common tavern sign. Bakers had a lat 
at their doors. All tradesmen—not 
servants only, but master - tradesmen 

asked for Christmas-boxes. The Fleet 
veddings went on merrily. There was 


great feasting on the occasion of a wed 
ding duly conducted in the parish church. 
On the day of the wedding the bridegroom 
himself waited on bride and guests. 
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There were also great expense and osten 
tation observed at funerals; every little 
shopkeeper, it was observed, must have a 
hearse and half a dozen mourning coaches 
to be carried a hundred yards to the par- 
ish chureh-yard. They were often con 
ducted at night, in order to set off the 
ceremony by hired bearing 
flambeaux. 

The flogging in the army and navy is 
appalling to think of. That carried on 
ashore is a subject of some obscurity. The 
punishment of whipping has never been 
taken out of our laws. Garroters and 
robbers who are violent are still flogged, 
and boys are birched. I know not when 
they ceased to flog men through the 
streets at the cart tail, nor when they left 


mourners 
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off flogging women. The practice cer- 
tainly continued well into the century. 
In the prisons it was a common thing to 
flog the men. As for the severity of the 
laws protecting property, one illustration 
will suffice. What can be thought of 
laws which allowed the hanging of two 
children for stealing a purse with two 
Some- 
thing, however, may be said for Father 
Stick. He ordered everything, directed 
everything, superintended everything. 
Without him nothing was ever done, 


shillings and a brass counter in it? 
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nothing could be done. Men were flogged 
into drill and discipline, they were flogged 
into courage, they were flogged into obe- 
dience; boys were flogged into learning; 
prentices were flogged into diligence; 
women were flogged into virtue. Father 
Stick has still his disciples, but in the last 
century he was king. 

We have spoken of station and order. 
It must be remembered that there was 
then no pretence of a clerk, or any one of 
that kind, cailing himself a gentleman. 
Not at all; he was a servant, the servant 
of his master, and a very faithful servant 
too, for the most part. His services were 
rewarded at a rate of pay varying from 
twenty to a hundred pounds a year. A 
clerk in a government office seldom got 
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more than fifty pounds, but some of them 
had chances of a kind which we now ¢all 
dishonest. In other words, they were 
bribed. 

Let me conclude this account, too 
scanty and meagre, of London in tiie last 
century by a brief narrative—borrowed, 
not invented—of a Sunday holiday. It 
has been seen that the city was careful 
about the church-going of the citizens. 
But laws were forgotten, manners re- 
laxed; outside the city no such discipline 
was possible, nor was any attempted. 
And to the people within the walls, as 
well as to all without, Sunday gradually 
became a day of holiday and pleasure. 
You shall see what a day was made of a 
certain Sunday in the summer of 17— by 
a pair of citizens whose names have per- 
ished. 

The holiday-makers slept at the Marl- 
borough Head, in Bishopsgate Street, 
whence they sallied forth at four in the 
morning. Early as it was, the gates of 
the inn yards were thronged with young 
people gayly dressed, waiting for the 
horses, chaises, and carriages which were 
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to carry them to Windsor, Hampton 
Court, Richmond, etc., for the day. They 
were mostly journeymen or apprentices, 
and the ladies with them were young 
milliners and mantua-makers. They first 
walked westward, making for the Found- 
ling Hospital, on their way passing a rab- 
ble rout drinking saloop and fighting. 
Arrived at the fields lying south of that 
institution, they met with a company of 
servants, men and girls, who had stolen 
some of their masters’ wine, and were 
out in the fields to drink it. They shared 
in the drink, but deplored the crime. It 
will be observed as we go along that a 
very creditable 
amount of drink 
accompanied this 
holiday. Then 
they continued 
walking across 
the fields till they 
came to Totten- 
ham Court Road, 
where the Wes- 
leyans, in their 
tabernacle, were 
holding an early 
service. Outside 
the chapel a prize 
fight was going 
on, with a crowd 
of ruffians and 
betting-men. It 
yas, however. 
fought the 

cross. 

They next re- 
traced their steps 
across the fields, 
and arrived at 
Bagnigge Wells, 
which lay at the 
east of the Gray’s 
Inn Road, near- 
ly opposite what 

is now Meck- 


on 
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enburgh Square, 
and northeast of 
the St. Andrew’s 
burying - ground. 


Early as it was, 
he place already 
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contained several 
hundreds of peo- 
je. The Wells 
neluded a great 
for con- 
certs and enter- 
tainments, a gar- 
den planted with 
trees, shrubs, and 
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flowers, and pro 
vided with walks, 
a fountain, a rus- 
tie bridge, rural 
cottages, a fish 
pond, and seats. 
The admission 
was three pence. 
They had appoint 
ed to breakfast at 
the Bank Coffee- 
house, therefore 
they could not 
wait longer here. 
On the way to the 
city they stopped 
at the Thatched House and took a gill 
of red port. 

The Bank Coffee-house was filled with 
people taking breakfast and discussing 
It is not stated what 
they had for breakfast, but as one of the 
company is spoken of as finishing his 
dish of chocolate, it may be imagined that 
this was the usual drink. A lovely bar- 
maid smiled farewell when they left the 
place. From this coffee-house they went 
to church at St. Mary le Strand, where a 
bishop preached a charity sermon. At 
the close of the service the charity children 
were placed at the doors, loudly imploring 
the benefactions of the people. After 
church they naturally wanted a little re- 
freshment; they therefore went to a house 
near St. Paul’s, where the landlord provid- 
ed them a cold collation with a pint of 
Lisbon. 

The day being fine, they agreed to walk 
to Highgate and dine at the ordinary 
there. On the way they were beset by 
beggars in immense numbers. They ar- 
rived at Highgate just in time for the 
dinner— probably at two o'clock. The 
company consisted principally of reputa- 
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ble tradesmen and their families. There 
was an Italian musician, a gallery re- 
porter—that is, a man who attended the 
House, and wrote down the debates from 
memory—and a lawyer's clerk. The or- 
dinary offered two or three dishes at a 
shilling each. They had a bottle of wine, 
and sat till three o'clock, when they left 
the tavern and walked to Primrose Hill. 
Here they met an acquaintance in the 
shape of an Eastcheap cheese-monger, 
who was dragging his children in a four- 
wheel chaise up the hill, while his wife 
carried the good man’s wig and hat on 
the point of his walking-stick. The hill 
was crowded with people of all kinds. 

When they had seen enough, they came 
away and walked to the top of Hamp- 
stead Hill. Here, at the famous Span- 
iard’s, they rested and took a bottle of 
port. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon 
when they left Hampstead and made for 
Islington, intending to see the White 
Conduit House on their way to the Sur- 
rey side. 

All these gardens—to leave these trav- 
ellers for a moment— Ranelagh, Vaux- 
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hall, Bagnigge Wells, and the rest, were 
alike. They contained a concert and a 
promenade room, a garden laid out in 
pleasing walks, a fish-pond with arbors, 
and rooms for suppers, a fountain, a band 
of music, and a dancing- floor. The 
amusements of Ranelagh are described 
by a visitor who ran into verse: 
“To Ranelagh, once in my life, 
By good-natured force I was driven; 
The nations had ceased from their strife, 
And Peace beamed her radiance ftom heave.” 
I apologize for these two lines; but 
everybody knows that strife and heaven 


are very neat rhymes to life and driven, 
Otherwise I admit that they have nothing 
to do with Ranelagh. 


“What wonders were here to be found 
That a clown might enjoy or disdain ? 
First we traced the gay circle around, 
And then we went around it again. 
“A thousand feet rustled on mats— 
A carpet that once had been green; 
Men bowed with their outlandish hats, 
With women so fearfully keen. 


“ Fair maids, who at home, in their haste, 
Had left all their clothes but a train, 
Swept the floor clean as they passed, 
Then—walked round and swept it again.” 


At these gardens this Sunday afternoon 
there were several hundreds of people, 
not of the more distinguished kind. They 
found a very pretty girl here, who was so 
condescending as to take tea with them. 

Leaving the Conduit House, they paid 
another visit to Bagnigge Wells, in order 
to drink a bowl of negus. By this time 
the place was a scene of open profligacy. 
They next called a coach, and drove to 
Kensington Gardens, where they walked 
about for an hour seeing the great people. 
Among others they had the happiness of 
beholding the D—— of Gr-ft-n. accom- 
panied by Miss P——, and L—d H—y with 
the famous Mrs. W- Feeling the want 
of a little refreshment, they sought a tea 
garden in Brompton known as Cromwell's 
Gardens, or Floride Gardens, where they 
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drank coffee, and contemplated the beauty 
of many lovely creatures. 

It was now nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. In the neighborhood of the Mall 
they saw a great block of carriages on 
their way to Lady H—’s Sunday rout. 
The explorers then visited certain houses 
frequented by the baser sort, and were re- 
warded in the manner that might have 
been expected, namely, with ribaldry and 
blasphemy. As the clock struck ten 
they arrived at the Dog and Duck, St. 
Fields. From the Dog and 
Duck they repaired to the Temple of 
Flora, a place of the same description as 
Bagnigge Wells. Here, as the magis- 
trates had refused a wine license, they 
kept a citizen and vintner on the prem 
He, by virtue of his company, had 
the right to sell wine without a license. 
Our friends took a bottle here. The 
Apollo Gardens, the Thatched House, 
the Flora Tea. Garden, were also places 
of resort of the same kind, all with 
garden, tea and music rooms, and a com- 
pany of doubtful morals. They drove 
next to the Bermondsey Spa Gardens, de- 
scribed as an elegant place of entertain- 
ment, two miles from London Bridge, 
with a walk hung with colored lamps 
not inferior to that of Vauxhall. There 
was also a lovely pasteboard castle and a 
museum of curiosities. They had anoth- 
er bottle here and a comfortable glass of 
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cherry brandy before getting into the 
carriage. Finally they reached the place 
whence they started at midnight, and af- 
ter a bumper of red port retired to rest. 
A noble Sunday, lasting from four o’clock 
in the morning till midnight. They 
walked twenty miles at least; they drank 
all day long, port, Lisbon, chocolate, ne- 
gus, tea, coffee, and cherry brandy, be- 
sides their beer at dinner. On nine dif- 
ferent oceasions they called for a pint or 
a bottle. A truly wonderful Sunday. 
We have seen London from age to age. 
It has changed indeed. Yet in one thing 
it has shown no change. London has 
always been a city looking forwards, 
pressing forwards, fighting for the future, 
using up the present ruthlessly for the 
sake of the future, trampling on the past. 
As it has been, so it is. The city may 
have reached its highest point; it may 
be about to decline; as yet it shows no 
sign; it has sounded no note of decay or 
of decline or of growing age. The city 
which began with the East Saxon settle- 
ment among tlie forsaken streets thirteen 
hundred years ago is in the full strength 
and lustihood of manhood — perhaps as 
yet only early manhood. For which, as 
in private duty bound, let us praise and 
magnify the providence which has so 
guided the steps of the citizens, and so 
filled their hearts with the spirit of self- 
reliance, hope, and courage. 
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N the year 1754, when the Colonial 

Congress met at Albany to discuss 
colonial union, and the French were 
building Fort Du Quesne on the site of our 
Pittsburg, the population of *‘ the metrop- 
olis,” as we fond New-Yorkers are apt to 
eall the city which ranks among the great 
cities of the world, was hardly more than 
10,000. But in that year King’s College 
opened its modest doors. Eight years 
before, a lottery had been authorized to 
raise money to provide for such an insti- 
tution. It was apparently time to begin, 
if a beginning were ever to be made, for 
Chief Justice Smith, our first Knicker- 
bocker historian, says that for many years 
he and the deputy judge and the scant 
squad of English clergy in the province 
were the only college graduates, and 
there were but thirteen when the feeble 
effort began for the establishment of a 
college. 

The money was slowly raised, and the 
little college began its work, the first 
president teaching his dozen pupils while 
Washington was marching with Brad- 
dock to subdue Fort Du Quesne, and the 
Acadians were departing from Nova Sco- 
tia into sorrowful exile, and Sir William 
Johnson was assailing Crown Point in 
vain, and the French and English contest 
for the continent was moving toward the 
decisive day on the Heights of Abraham. 

In 1756, when the population of the 
city was computed at 13,000, Chief Justice 
Smith says of it—and his words in our 
day would probably have exposed him to 
the woful charge of being ‘‘a recreant 
American ’’—‘‘Our Schools are in the 
lowest Order; the instructors want In- 
struction, and through a long shameful 
Neglect of the Arts and Sciences, our 
common Speech is extremely corrupt, and 
the Evidences of a bad Taste, both as to 
Thought and Language, are visible in all 
our Proceedings, publick and private.” 

Thirty years later, in 1786, Noah Web- 
ster takes a rosier view. He concedes 
that New York, and indeed America, is 
behind London. in attention to literature 
and the arts. But he adds, judiciously, that 
this is not surprising, and, with a safe gen- 
eralization which no New-Yorker would 
dispute, he states proudly that ‘* well-bred 
Americans cannot be generally charged 
with ignorance,” and that ‘‘there are 
Vou. LXXXIV.—No. 502 —62 
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great numbers in New York whose minds 
are highly improved, and whose conver- 
sation is as inviting as their personal 
charms; nor,” he continues, with a still 
safer, because vaguer, generalization, ‘‘are 
the schools in this city in such a deplo- 
rable situation as they were formerly. 
There are many which are kept by repu- 
table and able men, and Columbia Col- 
lege affords a very favorable prospect.” 

This is wary praise, but not therefore, 
as Webster says of the greater attention 
of London to art and literature, *‘ surpris- 
ing.” Forthe Revolution had closed the 
doors of King’s, which were’ reopened as 
Columbia only two years before. But 
the dignity of the college was already 
recognized. The first Directory of the 
city was published in the year that Noah 
Webster speaks of the very favorable 
prospect afforded by Columbia, and its in- 
dex includes, among the important infor- 
mation contained in it, the names of the 
‘* Professors, etc., of the University of 
Columbia College,” for the law of 1784 
had created a university of the State, of 
which Columbia was to be the nucleus. 

Professor Renwick, of Columbia, in 
his Life of De Witt Clinton, one of the 
works in the famous old ‘** Harper’s Faim- 
ily Library,” says that De Witt Clinton, 
on his way from Kingston to enter 
Princeton College, in 1784, stopped in 
New York, and the city was scandalized 
that the nephew of its illustrious Gov- 
ernor, George Clinton, should be obliged 
to go out of the State for a liberal educa- 
tion. The Governor was asked to defer 
the journey; the public feeling led to 
the revival of old King’s College as Co- 
lumbia, and on the 17th of May, 1784, its 
doors were reopened, and De Witt Clin- 
ton, renewing the brilliant line of Co- 
lumbians, was the first student matricu- 
lated. 

On the 1ith of May, 1786, Columbia 
celebrated its first Commencement, and 
the next day the newspapers hailed it as 
an event of the greatest significance. One 
of them said: 


“ After a long night of darkness and confu- 
sion, America, like another Phenix rising out 
of the flames, begins to emerge from the an- 
archy attending a tedious war. The seats of 
learning are again renewed, genius seeks her 
favorite retreats, science and industry prompt 
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to improvement, and our sons and daughters 
from the schools come accomplished into so- 
ciety, useful to themselves, and beneficial to 
their fellow-citizens. These reflections were 
suggested and considerably heightened by see- 
ing the first Commencement of Columbia Col- 
lege, which was held in St. Paul’s Church 
yesterday. 

“Mr. De Witt Clinton spoke a salutatory 
oration in Latin—De utilitate et necessitate stu- 
diorum artium liberalium; Mr. Philip H. Liv- 
ingston on the importance of commerce; Mr. 
George Livingston on the Usefulness and Ne- 
cessity of the Knowledge of the Laws of our 
country; Mr. Abraham Hun on the question 
whether a Nation bent upon conquest is act- 
ing on the principle of natural justice and 
prudence; Mr. John Basset on the Descent, 
Depredations, and Independence of the Alge- 
rines; Mr. Peter Steddiford on National Prej- 
udices; Mr. Samuel Smith on Patriotism: 
when the above gentlemen, together with Mr. 
Francis Sylvester, who spoke the Valedictory 
oration, with a dissertation on the Passions, 
received certificates of their degrees.” 

Another newspaper said: 

“The public, with equal surprise and plea- 
sure, received the first-fruits of revived learn- 
ing, after a lamented interval of many years. 
The Hon. the Congress and both Houses of 
the Legislature suspended the public busi- 
ness to support the interests of education by 
their countenance aud grace the ceremony by 
their august presence....Mr. Clinton finish- 
ed his Latin oration with a polite and well- 
adapted salutation in the same language to 
the members of Congress, the Legislature, the 
Regents and Professors, and to the Public at 
large. The graduates received the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts from the hands of Rev. Dr. 
Gross, Professor of Geography, who was ap- 
pointed to deliver them.” 

Such was the profound pride of the 
city of New York in its college, and such 
ought it to be—a pride wholly free from 
political or religious ties; for a college as 
a college should be absolutely indepen- 
dent of party or sect. It was an instince- 
tive regard, not only because Columbia 
College was the distinctive representative 
of the higher influences which were to 
control, if anything could control, the 
material prosperity and pride of the city, 
but because the college had been a nurs- 
ery of patriotic sentiment. The leader- 
ship of the Revolution, like the formation 
of the Constitution, was largely in the 
hands of college men. How much the 
colonial patriotic sentiment was moulded 
by educated leaders is shown in a letter 
of Lieutenant-Governor Colden when 
Dr. Cooper, an Oxford Tory, was presi- 





dent of the college, and Alexander Ham. 
ilton, an undergraduate, was arousing t} 
public sentiment which compelled Pres; 
dent Cooper to escape to England. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion in New York quoted from this lette) 
in his address last summer before th, 
State Teachers’ Association. 

“New York, 22d Aug., 1774. 

“Sir,—The governors of King’s College i) 
New York have desired that the draft which 
they have made of a Royal Charter may pass 
through my hands to your Excellency. I mak: 
no doubt you will use your influence with the 
ministry in order to obtain it. 

“Tbe Dissenters from the Church of Eng 
land have the sole education, not only in all 
the Seminaries of Learning in the New Eng 
land Colonies, but likewise in New Jersey and 
other Colonies. It therefore seems high|s 
requisite that a Seminary on the principles of 
the Church of England be distinguished in 
America by particular Privileges, not only on 
account of Religion, but of good Policy, to 
prevent the growth of Republican Principles, 
which already too much prevail in the Colo- 
nies. But your Excellency is so well acquaint- 
ed with the State of the Colonies that it is 
needless for me to add anything more than that 
Iam with the greatest Respect 

Your Excellency’s 
Most dutiful & obedt Servt, 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. 
“His Excellency Gov. Tryon.” 

But Hamilton, Jay, Livingston, Morris, 
Benson, Van Cortland, Rutgers—sons of 
the most eminent families in New York— 
were sons also of Columbia, and in this 
State there was no more prolific source of 
patriotic sympathy and action than Co- 
lumbia College. For some time during 
this century it lost its old and natural 
hold upon the city. But as the century 
draws to an end that old and natural rela- 
tion seems to be resumed. The election 
of President Low two years ago marked 
the ascendency of the most intelligent 
modern spirit in the control of the col- 
lege, and its fidelity to its own best tradi 
tions. 

That it should be extended into a uni- 
versity, and as the most ancient and dig- 
nified seat of the higher education in the 
greatest American city, that its opportuni- 
ties of instruction should be unsurpassed, 
and organized under one control, and that 
for the ample endowment of such a sys- 
tem, directed by the highest special abil- 
ity and accomplishment, the university 
should rely confidently upon the liberal- 
ity of its alumni and the ennobling civ-, 
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ic pride of New-Yorkers, is but a natu- 
‘al development. The recent interior 
changes in the relation of the various 
chools to the university as the chief au- 
ority, the renewed impulse and quick- 
ed life in every branch of study, and 
ie fresh pride of the alumni in its his- 
toric renown, forecast a future for Colum- 
jia worthy of itself and of the city of New 
York. 

But the happy fulfilment of such an 
inticipation depends upon two conditions. 
One is the generosity of its sons |and 
friends, and the public spirit and pride of 
the community in the maintenance of the 
ancient school coeval with the growth 
and prosperity of New York; and the 
other is a site ample and fitting and per- 
manent for such an institution. This 
Columbia has taken the first step to se- 
cure, by obtaining the refusal of a tract 
of about twenty acres, now occupied by 
the Bloomingdale Asylum, on the ridge 
between the Riverside and the Morning- 
side parks, finely wooded, and command- 
ing noble views. Once planted here, the 


university need not anticipate another re- 
moval, for it may justly assume its ability 
to maintain its position by adaptation to 


the encroaching city. 

This is the moment to secure this crown- 
ing opportunity for the old college to be- 
come the magnificent and adequate rep- 
resentative of the just aspirations of the 
city for an institution which is symbolical 
of the higher interests of every great and 
prosperous community. For the abound- 
ing wealth that every year accumulates 
here, what finer disposition could there 
be than generous gifts for Columbia ? 
Athens has no loftier names of places 
than the Garden, the Porch, the Acad- 
emy. What they were to the city of the 
violet crown, a prompt and splendid gen- 
erosity may make the college of the great 
Revolutionary patriots of New York to 
the city of their children. 


A ‘‘NIGHTINGALE of the boards,” as a 
droll phrase describes a public singer, 
says that Americans care nothing for 
any artistic effort, however admirable, so 
long as ‘‘it bears the stamp of their own 
country.” They will not even know the 
artists of their own land, trills the plea- 
sant voice, until they are praised by Eu- 
rope, and then, it adds with subtle sar- 
casm, greets them with as much enthu- 
siasm as if they were foreigners. How 
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different, chants the voice, from Europe, 
where the smallest country supports with 
pride its own grand opera in its own na- 
tive tongue! 

This gentle reproach, but largely true, 
unconsciously illustrates the tendency 
that it deplores. It is the stamp of Eu- 
rope, says the voice, that secures currency 
here. Even our taste in art is enslaved 
by Europe. It is European fame, Euro- 
pean precedent, which commands our 
homage. And lo! our sweet-voiced men- 
tor drives her reproof home by an appeal 
to European example. It is another in- 
stance of the delightfully simple uncon- 
sciousness of Parson Adams. ‘* Vanity, 
sir?” says the good man—"* vanity? I de- 
spise it. My best sermon is on vanity, 
” “Europe?” says our mild and friend- 
ly Cato of the softer sex. ‘‘ Why do we 
wait upon Europe? Europe doesn’t do 
so.” 

This little comment, however, is beside 
the point, for our warbling censor does 
certainly touch a historic tendency. We 
have long deferred to Europe in many 
ways, and our satirists and critics have 
scourged mercilessly what they branded 
as our servility. ‘‘Is the Hudson not 
broadly magnificent enough, O recreant 
American, that you must prattle of the 
Rhine? Is the—the —the—Capitol at 
Albany or at Washington so insignificant 
that you cannot forget a crumbling Col- 
iseum or ruined Parthenon? Are not two 
millions of dollars for street cleaning in 
New York enough, that the streets of Ber- 
lin or of Glasgow must be thrown in our 
faces? The Campagna, the Vale of Enna, 
Olympus, and Hymettus, what are they 
to the prairies of Illinois and the farther 
West, to the Valley of Wyoming, to the 
Rocky Mountains?” So frowns indignant 
patriotism, Speaking with firm-set lips, 
and so the nightingale of the boards re- 
proves us for scorning our own children 
whom Europe has not yet crowned with 
laurel. 

But may not something be said for 
Europe? Although it be a country no 
longer young, is it so hopelessly senile 
that its approval is worthless? Because 
we are the child of the morning, with a 
boundless estate of the future, do we know 
everything so much more fully and wise- 
ly that we may justly laugh at an older 
wisdom? Is it weakness that stirs desire 
in the heart of the young painter of the 
prairie to see the miracles of Raphael, of 


sir. 
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Titian, of Correggio? Is it servility that 
draws the American sculptor to study the 
marbles of Angelo and Phidias? Is it 
mistrust of his own land and its genius 
that sends the architect to the schools of 
Paris, the physician to Germany, the ar- 
tificer to the countries that sent wonders 
of delicate art to the Philadelphia exhi- 
bition? Is it the shallow love of an echo 
that will not let the scholar rest until he 
comes face to face with the great masters 
of human lore, and treads the great libra- 
ries, their workshops? Is it slavishness 
or loyalty of the soul which makes the 
land of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of Burns 
and Scott, enchanted ground to the native 
of a continent which only because it is of 
recent civilization is not yet steeped in 
the soft air of glorious tradition? 

Would not our melodious monitor agree 
that it is because other and smaller coun- 
tries are so sincerely devoted to the main- 
tenance of lyric art, so versed in it, so 
educated by taste and long training and 
experience, that their opinion is the opin- 
ion of knowledge, and therefore that their 
praise signifies what the verdict of less 
experience and training does not signify? 
Would not and should not the word of 
Linnzus command fora botanist a con- 
fidence which the diploma of many an 
excellent American college could not se- 
cure? When the audiences that made the 
fame of Thalberg, of Chopin, of Liszt, of 
Rubinstein, salute Paderewski, may we 
not listen with just prepossession? It is 
a familiar phrase of Cicero, laudari a 
laudato. Approbation from Sir Hubert 
Stanley is praise indeed, says our later 
version. 

Is the ease fully stated when it is said 
that we applaud because Europe applauds? 
Is it not rather because we find that Eu- 
rope justly applauded? Its applause prop- 
erly bespeaks our attention; but, in fact, 
our applause does not follow ex officio, 
like Diggory’s laugh the Squire's familiar 
jest; it follows our own perception of de- 
sert—a perception undoubtedly and prop- 
erly quickened and guided by larger ex- 
perience. 

Is it not true, also, that with us the 
reputations of musical artists who come 
from Europe are made in the great cities, 
and that the audience in those cities is 
largely composed of those whose taste 
was trained in Europe? Patti began to 
sing in New York. But could she have 
been trained here as she was trained in 
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Europe? If she could have been so train 
ed, would she not have had here all the 
fame that a public distrustful of its own 
competency could give? What says our 
nightingale? ‘‘They flock to see and 
hear the latest importation from abroad 
secure in the feeling that what Euro). 
has admired they may patronize wit), 
safety.” This shows, at least, the wis 
dom of self-knowledge. To know that 
you don’t know is often wisdom. 

The ‘“‘smallest European countries 
where each tiny government supports a 
good opera in the native tongue,” and are 
therefore commended as an example by 
the nightingale, would not do so except 
that they know their own taste and trust 
their own judgment. But has our be- 
loved domestic musical public yet gained 
that self-confidence? And, if not, is it 
not a modest consciousness of inadequate 
education which leads it to defer to a 
wiser or at least a more experienced judg- 
ment? 

When Jenny Lind was not only a prima 
donna, but a diva assolutissima in Swe- 
den, was she recreant to her native land 
because she was dissatisfied until she had 
dared the verdict of those who had made 
Catalani and Malibran and Pasta famous’ 
Was it not the aspiring instinct that 
yearns for the best? Could she be fairly 
reproached for wishing to be still worthier 
the affection of Sweden by winning the 
highest title from the fount of honor? It 
was a foreign decoration, but it was beyond 
the power of Sweden to confer. When 
the Swedish nightingale flew home from 
France and Germany and England, was 
she not more justly prized? When the 
American nightingales return to us with 
a training that we cannot provide, and 
with the crown of a taste and knowledge 
which are not ours, need we chide our- 
selves that we applaud more gladly the 
more exquisite song? 


To read Richardson's novels, a feat 
which is now seldom undertaken, is to 
see in a mirror of fiction the life and so- 
ciety which Hervey describes. They are 
novels not of the ideal, but of the strictly 
realistic school, like the tales of Fielding 
and Smollett. The most memorable fig- 
ure which is reflected in the Richardson 
mirror is Lovelace, who is a permanent 
representative figure in English litera- 
ture. Lovelace is, in brief, an accom- 
plished scoundrel, and that he should be 
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the hero of the most popular novel of its 
time is a signal illustration of the char- 
acter of the society of that time. 

The readers of those days were indeed 
largely men, but that fact also, like every 
other contemporaneous fact, reveals a so- 
‘ety from which that of Wildfell Hall 
might have naturally descended. It has, 
ndeed, a certain courtly and stately 
aspect from some points of view, but 
the veneer of courtesy is very thin. It 
is a gross world wherever we look in 
upon it, in Richardson or Hervey or the 
other novelists and dramatists and histo- 
rians, in Thackeray’s story of the Eng 
lish Georges, or Carlyle’s picture of the 
German court, or the recollections of 
rederick the Great’s sister, or the French 
memoirs. 

We think of it as a past world, but 
how far past? France danced and diced 
and drank up to the awful explosion of 
the Revolution. England emerged from 
the Georgian slough after enormous per- 
ils and fire fighting fire. But sometimes 


in the revels of the second French em- 
pire a flame from that lurid conflagration 
of 93 seemed to dart, and now and again 


the English newspapers of to-day recall 
that vanished world of the last century. 
The old mole works fast, perhaps, and 
keeps even pace. 

The year that has just ended, closely 
following the Queen’s jubilee, is not a 
pleasant year for England in certain in- 
cidents that it has unveiled. They need 
not, indeed, be exaggerated, and a sum- 
mary generalization would surely be un- 
just. But the baccarat scandal and the 
divorce suits and the suit of Mrs. Os- 
borne recall much of what Thackeray 
did not tell, but suggested. They are all 
stories of a kind that might well foster a 
virtue which John Bull is not famed for 
possessing, and is proud of not possess- 
ing —the virtue of national modesty. 
John, like his typical King, old George 
the Third, stumps about the world, knock- 
ing the manners and character and cus- 
toms of other countries and societies with 
his cane, as the old King the posts and 
mile-stones, ejaculating, ‘‘ What! what! 
what!” with a homely air of paternal 
sovereignty at which he is quite uncon 
scious of the general laugh. 

Moreover, if he were of a finer percep- 
tion and more sensitive consciousness, he 
might not care, although possibly, with 
those encumbrances, he might not have 
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done so much. For it is true that even 
in Hervey’s time, and despite that dismal 
society, there was a steady progress; not 
visible, indeed, but certain, like the slow 
advance and retreat of the sea-shore. The 
incidents which seem to reveal a social 
condition may be exceptional and indi- 
vidual. But there is no doubt that the 
bacearat incident did a little shake the 
present foundations of British security. 

It is a vista of Capua or Sybaris 
which is disclosed by such incidents. A 
large society leading the community, but 
devoted wholly to the pursuit of pleasure, 
at the cost of honor, honesty, and the 
family relation, and a mean admiration 
and emulation of such a society on the 
part of those who are not of it, and the 
whole enveloped in vague rumors ané 
beliefs of coroneted vulgarity and luxu- 
rious bestiality—all this, although only in 
the suggestion and hint and angry sur- 
mise, revives Lovelace and Hervey and 
the Gil de beeuf and the wanton orgies 
of the glittering despotism of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

But this is not English life or society; 
it is only a part of it, and we must be- 
ware of that too comprehensive generali- 
zation. The misfortune of England is 
that its traditions and laws tend to exalt 
this part. There are two iliustrative Eng- 
lish figures unknown in this quarter of 
the English-speaking world—the fag and 
the snob. There is always a class of 
persons here which is called distinctively 
society, but it is not a class of noble fam- 
ilies of hereditary ascendency. It is con- 
stantly changing, and the sole-leather of 
to-day is the plumed hat of to-morrow. 
It is imitative and puts on pretty airs of 
grandeur and an amusing smirk of supe- 
riority, but it is neither grand nor supe- 
rior. 

Yet, again, it is all harmless. An old 
Directory tells the secret, and, as the fine 
society itself would say, gives this pretty 
grandeur away. The Directory isa ruth- 
less herald’s office. You start from my 
Lady Disdain in the opera-box, flashing 
with diamonds and shining with cloth of 
gold, a little too loud in her voice, a little 
too splendid in her dress, the amiable 
dupe of novels and of ignorance, and you 
soon arrive, in the inexorable Directory 
of other years, at the source of this mag- 
nificence--the prosperous butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker, the tailor 
of his day, the fashionable shoemaker. 
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These are the idle rich for whom Mr. 
Gladstone asks whether Nature has pro- 
vided a place. Plainly she has. Here 
it is in this opera-box, in yonder carriage, 
in this little palace of the bonbon archi- 
tecture. But day after to-morrow the 
good people in the gallery will come 
down and sit in the boxes. The gods 
will descend, and they will drive home 
to the bonbon palace instead of walking 
home to the modest flat, as they do now. 
It is a grandeur of wealth, and, happily, 
of a wealth which is not entailed, and is 
therefore always flying away, always dis- 
tributed, and giving us a fresh nobility 
every year, tasting, as it were, of the 
soil. 

Unluckily, John Bull cannot, like us, 
merely play the game of nobility and 
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N one of his suggestive essays on social 
questions Mr. William Morris points 

out that in our present conditions there 
are two epochs or civilizations existing 
in every household, and that in spite of 
their frequent contact, these never really 
mix, and scarcely affect each other. Ma- 
terially they are united by a common 
bond, and in a degree their interests are 
the same, but essentially they are alien 
and distrustful: the dining-room and 
drawing-room floors are of one period, 
and the basement and attic of another; 
they do not really speak the same lan- 
guage. 

It would take us too far if we followed 
Mr. Morris through his proofs and rea- 
sons, Which besides are too damaging to 
the present social fabric to be fully re- 
produced ; and in fact we wished merely to 
shed the light of his interesting theory in 
illustration of a diversity doubtless appar- 
ent in a certain literary household. In 
this the differences are between nominal 
equals, and spring from no injustice of 
condition. We have often fancied them 
something like those varying tempera- 
ments of the church which express them- 
selves in High and Low and Broad, yet 
never quite transcend the just authority 
of the Church, which includes all temper- 
aments, if not all opinions. The Easy 
Chair or the Study or the Drawer can 
each consistently think but one thing; 


grandeur. It is a very serious affair fo, 
him, and no game at all. The parts an 
all given out when he arrives, and o0))|, 
by sowe great service can he take a hand. 
Money, which he can make, will not ad 
mit him. The game goes on above his 
head and out of his reach, and when ji 
becomes profuse and reckless, it involves 
him because it involves the state. 

It is this which gives the sinister as 
pect to the scandals of baccarat and the 
antics of earls and the thefts of ladies of 
the company. Our earls and duchesses 
are of an evening. They have, indeed 
an air of permanence; but it isan air only 
Monsieur the blacksmith and madam: 
the cook are just coming in at the door 
gloved and diamonded, and making their 
way to the front of the box. 


Study, 


the Magazine can consistently tolerate 
every variety in their thinking. At the 
end of the ends it is doubtless tempera 
ment rather than condition which re 
sults in this type or that. In spite of 
every adversity, the civilized man or wo 
man is often to be rung up from the base- 
ment, and in spite of every advantage 
the savage, male or female, is to be feared 
in the drawing-room. Mr. Morris is main- 
ly right, perhaps, but the effect of temper 
ament is so prodigious that it must never 
be left even apparently out of the ac- 
count. There was nothing but tempera- 
ment which hindered the Study from 
emulating the civility of the Chair, when 
it opened its doors (with something too 
much of a bang), five or six years ago; 
for though the civility of the Chair is of 
so fine and rare a kind, it is most dis- 
tinctly of the kind that is within the scope 
of every one. It is shocking, in view of 
the fact that we might all be gentle and 
patient and decent, if we would, to reflect 
how few of us are so, simply because we 
will not. It is the golden will to be all 
this which makes the Easy Chair the 
throne it is, and establishes it above con- 
temporary principalities and powers in 
its influence and dominion. If the read- 
er will take the pretty book lately made 
‘*From the Easy Chair” and look through 
it, he can hardly fail to be charmed with 
what is said and how it is said; but if he 
is the reader we fancy him, we think he 
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will be yet more concerned with the 
spirit than with the fashion or the matter 
of the book. Other men (how many oth- 
er men!) have commented upon manners 
ind morals before; have lightly lashed 
the follies of ‘‘the town”; have satirized 
‘the world”; have rebuked the vices of 
‘the great,” and have stood the friends 
of innocence and virtue in ‘‘ages”’ that 
seemed as breakneck bent on ruin as our 
own; but these many long years that Mr. 
Curtis has occupied the Easy Chair it 
has been his singular gift never to let the 
reader fail of something deeply, ultimate- 
ly serious in his intention, of a concern 
for what is important and eternal in all 
these superficial expressions of life. On 
one side the questions treated of are often 
slight as questions of decorum; on the 
other they have the gravity of spiritual 
things; and it is an art at once gracious 
and earnest that so sweetly entreats due 
interest in every aspect of them. 

The Easy Chair is probably that part of 
the Magazine which the greatest number 
of readers open to first; yet it may be 
doubted whether those who have so long 
enjoyed its essays have always conscious- 
ly recognized their very great excellence. 
We are sometimes very civil about the 
regularity and variety of the seasons, but 
probably we should take more notice of 
their merit if they happened at odd times, 
and not with their present periodicity. If 
something could be done to reobjectivize 
the phenomenon of their recurrence, we 
should appreciate it more fully, and this, 
we trust, will be the effect of the reobjec- 
tivization of the Easy Chair by the col- 
lection of certain of its discourses in the 
little book lately made from it. 

In the perspective which it affords the 
observer can realize the diversity and the 
value of the affairs treated from month 
to month and frem year to year with a 
luminous intelligence which custom has 
come to accept as insensibly as if it were 
so much noonday. It is indeed so much 
noonday; but how shall we persuade a 
world so long in the usufruct of noon- 
day that noonday is one of the most 
marvellous and precious possessions of 
the race? That is the great difficulty, as 
we have been trying to say, in the es- 
timation of Mr. Curtis’s work. If it were 
a question of form or of matter instead 
of quality, it would be very simple; one 
would only have to put one’s finger 
upon this point or that and praise it; but 
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how is one to put one’s finger on qual- 
ity, especially if the quality is almost 
more a moral than an esthetic quality? 
For that is what the transcendent excel- 
lence of the Easy Chair essays springs 
from; so that if we were to hold them up 
as an example to the Young Writer de- 
sirous to Form a Style, we should have 
to say to him: ‘Go first of all and bea 
man, in the widest and deepest sense of 
that much-abused word; a man so genial 
that tolerance, which is as modern among 
the virtues as music among the arts, is a 
birthright and not an acquisition with 
him, and whose impulses are all as kind 
as they are wise; who finds the bewilder- 
ed spirit of humanity in vulgarity itself; 
whose smile never wounds, and whose 
brows are lifted in patient deprecation 
when other brows would frown; who 
knows too much ever to despair, yet who 
is himself trying to learn from every lesson 
he teaches. Be that kind of man, Young 
Writer, and all the rest shall be added 
unto you: beauty of phrase, refinement 
of manner, subtlety of perception, deli- 
eacy of touch, ali that you admire and 
that you have been told can be acquired 
by the study of good models, you will 
find in yourself; and they will clothe 
you like your own flesh and blood, and 
not like those slop-shop things that you 
have got ready-made from the Chatham 
Street pullers-in of the schools.” You will 
say it is extremely difficult to be a man 
of that kind. Well, we own it is; we 
perceive the obstacle in your way; and 
yet it is not impossible. The supreme 
counsel was a counsel to perfection. 


II. 


The Study, to be sure, during its five 
or six years’ occupation by the tenant 
about to quit it, has never apparently 
profited by its proximity to the Chair. 
Very likely, if the neighborhood had last- 
ed a quarter of a century, some effect 
of its sweetness and light might have 
been felt by the departing tenant; but 
that must now remain a question; while 
there can be no question about his actual 
condition. With so good a cause as his, 
the cause of Common Honesty in litera- 
ture, the Chair would have persuaded ev- 
ery one to think well of it, while as it is, 
it seems to have rather fewer friends 
than it had when the tenant of the Study 
began to belabor its enemies. The spec- 
tacle has not been seemly; the passions 
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of the followers of fraud and humbug 
were aroused; they returned blow for 
blow, and much mud from afar, so that for 
months together this haunt of the muses 
looked rather more like a resort of barn- 
swallows, in the heart of Donnybrook, 
at the supreme moment of hostile activi- 
ties. Not content with the passing result 
of his monthly ministrations of gall and 
worm wood, the ill-advised Study-presence 
thought to bottle a portion of it, and offer 
it to the public, with the label, ‘* Criticism 
and Fiction,” and a guaranty of its worst 
effects in any climate, which has been 
everywhere received with wry faces and 
retchings, and among the inhabitants of 
the British Isles has produced truly de- 
plorable consequences. We will not now 
enter upon any analysis of this drastic 
potion; partly because we would not fall 
under the reproach of giving the Study- 
as-it-has-been a free advertisement; but 
partly also because we think our time and 
space may be better employed in recog- 
nizing the charm and virtue of that third 
volume of extracts from these depart- 
ments. ‘‘As we were saying” in the 
Drawer will soon be ‘‘As we are saying” 
in the Study, with such modifications, 
doubtless, as will suit the dark associa- 
tions of the place. At least, this may be 
the case, we suppose, for a time; but the 
end may be safely trusted to nature, 
which gifted Mr. Warner with a-gay and 
sunny wit, whose sparkle will soon irra- 
diate the gloomiest recesses of the Study 
and make another thing of it. We all 
know that humor of his, so keen, so 
quaint, so sudden, so apt to take you off 
your guard, and have its point through 
you before you are aware. It is at its 
best in the collection of his essays from 
the Drawer: little prodigies, every one, 
of grace and light; with a playful suffu- 
sion, so fine, so elusive, that it often seems 
flatteringly like the gleam of one’s own 
eye on the page. 

Many a time has the envious Study 
looked round its corner (the feat was 
architecturally difficult, but jealousy ac- 
complished it) at the treasures of the 
Drawer, and coveted them for its own 
adornment; and now that the author of 
those shrewd and brilliant essays is act- 
ually coming to make it his home, as 
the homely phrase is, in the Study, it is 
hard to realize that it is not wholly for 
the honor and advantage of the lingering 
occupant. Inacertain sort it isso. The 


human race, speaking largely, will be t), 
cheerfuler and wiser for the essayist 
presence here, and even he who goes ou 
to make room for him will not be deni 
his share of the common blessing in hj 
evanishment. 

Ill. 

It is not given us entirely to rejoice in 
our successors; it is not, somehow, per 
fectly pleasing to be inherited; even a 
voluntary abdication does not necessaril, 
implicate a rapturous welcome of the new 
prince; the retiring personage probably 
always carries a critical spirit with him 
into private life; he wishes the coming 
ruler well; but he has his little doubts 
and misgivings, his anxious but-yets and 
howevers; he cannot help them. The 
great question is, what changes will the 
successor make, and will they be all for 
the public good? It is this question 
which the paulo-post-future of the Study 
‘cannot undertake to answer for its Fu- 
ture: let him have the capital letter; 
this is not the moment to begrudge such 
athing. The paulo-post-future knows a 
difference of opinions and ideals between 
himself and the Future, which he will 
only characterize by saying that it is very 
much mitigated in practical application ; 
but this difference certainly exists, and 
we cannot help fancying that it will af- 
fect the attitude of the Future towards 
some cherished objects of the paulo-post- 
future’s veneration. We imagine his 
looking curiously at the collection of mor- 
al bric-a-brac of the latter, and asking 
himself, ‘‘ What strange gods are these?” 
when he comes to the little side altars 
with the pictures or the busts of canon- 
ized realists above them. They strike 
him as a rabble of unnaturalized foreign- 
ers, these literary divinities from France, 
and Italy, and Norway, and the further- 
most parts of Spain, who have long been 
the cult of the Study, and he sentences 
the poor gods to exile with his humorous 
smile, more inexorable than the austerest 
frown. He has the Christmas Boy re- 
move them, one by one, and takes out a 
romanticist, and dusts him off, and puts 
him up in each vacant place, till he comes 
to that great first of all realists, the su- 
preme artist, the incomparable master of 
fiction, him with the look of the baffled 
peasant, the troubled deity, whose plain 
sad face is perplexed with the vain en- 
deavor to live some Christ-like solution 
of the riddle of the painful earth. Be- 
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»yauses a moment, and then not unkindly 
ut firmly he bids the Christmas Boy, 
‘Take him away; it is the locoed novel- 
and the place that has known Tol- 
i knows him no more forever. Up 
es the bust of Thackeray on his empty 
vine, and all the newspapers think Wal- 
ter Seott has come to his own again. 

It is not harshly done; the paulo-post- 
future cannot imagine harshness of the 
Future; but the Future is not so patient 
with some other objects that he finds in 
nooks and corners of the Study. He is 
shocked to find in one of these the blood- 
stained bludgeon with which the paulo- 
post-future smote Jack the Giant-killer 
and Puss-in- Boots, and other romantic 
forms, and, ‘‘Good heavens!” he cries, 


‘here is some of Puss’s poor hair adher- 
ing to it!” and he hurls the savage wea- 
pon out of the window. In another place 
he stimbles upon something in the ob- 
scurity which he has to carry to the light. 
“Oh, a kodak! Well, I have pronounced 
against the photographie school; but I 
have found a kodak convenient, too. Is 
it the sort that will button, under the 
waistcoat? Put it by, my boy, where I 
shall not be tempted by it. What is this 
hanging here? A map of Altruria? It 
is an outlandish region inhabited by peo- 
ple of heart, a sort of economic Pays du 
Tendre. It ought not to be tolerated ; 
and yet I traversed parts of it in my Lit- 
tle Journey in the World, and the inhab- 
itants, though not much better than early 
Christian socialists, seemed to mean well. 
Leave the map for a while!” 

So he goes round the whole place, find- 
ing much to condemn, to deprecate, but 
also something, now and then, to toler- 
ate, even to approve. He, too, is of our 
time, and he has not escaped the influence 
of the Zeitgeist, and if he has sometimes 
had a question as to whether the Zeit- 
geist, after all, was not the little pocket- 


POLITICAL, 
( UR Record is closed on the 12th of January.— 

The President’s Message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives at the opening of the first 
session of the Fifty-second Congress was a con- 
densed review of the national progress during the 
year just closing, with comments upon the relations 
of the government with foreign powers and upon 
domestic affairs. It was largely a résumé of the re- 
ports submitted to him by the heads of the several 
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fore this august and pathetic image he 
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goblin of the modern English, instead of 
that great over-soul, faithful at once and 
free, which has breathed its life into the 
literature of all the world outside of the 
Unhappy Isles, his own work has been of 
no uncertain response. It is impossible 
for a humorist to be very romantic, for 
a humorist i§, at the bottom of his heart, 
always a serious person, and you cannot, 
at this day, be serious about romanticism : 
it is too much of a joke. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, the paulo-post-future 
feels that in spite of schools, or rather the 
names of schools, the true interests of lit- 
erature will be safe with the Future. He 
loves them with a devotion which every 
line of his beautiful work attests, and in 
his keeping the Study will be the study to 
serve them, as it has been the study of the 
paulo-post-future. What matter if the 
fashion is different? The fashion might 
very well have been better, though the 
motive could not, as the paulo-post-future, 
now on the sidewalk below the Study 
windows, avers, with some inevitable sor- 
row at heart. He is gathering up his 
exiled gods from the kerb-stone where the 
Christmas Boy has hastily dropped them, 
and making as portable a bundle of them 
as he can; not, indeed, with the intention 
of setting them up in another place, but 
chiefly to save them from the derision 
and dishonor of the street. Let us sup- 
pose that the Future, now, the Present, 
looks down at the spectacle from the Study 
windows, and feels its queer pathos with 
a sympathy that dims the sunny glitter 
of his pince-nez. Let us suppose that he 
breathes a generous sigh for his prede- 
cessor, and that this gentle suspiration, if 
it could be translated into words, would 
say: ‘‘ Well, he may have been an angel 
unawares. But if he was, he does him- 
self the injustice to look like a profes- 
sional traveller of uncertain destination 
and doubtful relations to order and so- 
ciety.” 


Executive Departments, from which the following 
facts of general and permanent interest were derived: 
The work of the State Department during the year 
had been of exceptional importance on account of 
the unusual number of negotiations with foreign 
powers, and the notable diplomatic results so at- 
tained.— During the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1891, the total value of our foreign com- 
merce was $1,747,806,406, which was larger by 
more than $100,000,000 than that of any previous 
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year. The value of free imports was $118,092,387 
more than during the twelve months preceding. The 
percentage of merchandise admitted free of duty was 
48.18, whilst during the year preceding it was only 
#4.27.—The total receipts of the government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, were $458,544,233, 
while the expenditures for the same period were 
$421,304,470, leaving a surplus of $37,239,762.— 
The exports of silver bullion during the year amount- 
ed to $13,797,391—a decrease of nearly $4,000,000 
from the average of the preceding ten years; and 
the imports of silver, for the first time in many 
years, exceeded the exports by more than $2,745,000. 
The exports of gold aggregated over $70,000,000. 
The amount of money in circulation on the Ist day 
of: December, 1891, was $1,577,262,070, being an 
average of $24 38 per capita.—The reports of the 
Post-office Department showed an increase in its 
revenues during the year of more than $5,000,000, 
Eight thousand miles of new postal service had 
been established on railroads.—Four new vessels, 
the Newark, Concord, Bennington, and Miantono- 
moh, with an aggregate of 11,000 tons, were 
added to the navy within the year, and twenty- 
four war ships of all classes were reported as 
under construction.—Since March 31, 1889, about 
23,000,000 acres of land had been separated from 
the Indian reservations, and added to the national 
domain, —The amount expended for pensions during 
the fiscal year 1890-91 was $127,685,793.—The 
grain crop of 1891 was the largest in the history of 
our country, being 50 per cent. greater than that of 
the preceding year, or an increase in value of more 
than $500,000,000, The entire increase in the value 
of farm products was not less than $700,000,000.— 
The debt of the subsidized railroads to the United 
States was $112,512,613.—The total number of rail- 
road employés killed during the year was 2451, and 
the number injured 22,390,—The President recom- 
mended, among other things, the extension of the 
rules of the Civil Service Commission to include most 
persons in the employ of the Indian Bureau ; the pas- 
sage of laws to promote electoral reforms ; changes 
in the laws relative to the government of the Indian 
Territory ; legislation for the protection of the lives 
of railroad employés ; equal representation, unity of 
interests, and a stronger national spirit. 

On the 15th of December John W. Daniel was 
re-elected United States Senator from Virginia by 
the Legislature of that State. 

Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, was nomi- 
nated, December 17th, to succeed Redfield Proctor 
as Secretary of War for the United States. The 
nomination was confirmed on the 22d, 

Governor Humphrey, of Kansas, on the Ist of 
January, appointed Bishop W. Perkins to succeed 
the late Preston B. Plumb as United States Senator. 

On the 25th of December Catarino Garza, a Mexi- 
can outlaw, who for several months had been en- 
deavoring to incite a revolutionary movement in 
Mexico, attempted, without success, to capture Fort 
Ringgold, Texas, by stratagem. Large numbers of 
Garza’s adherents were assembling at different 
points along the Rio Grande, and some encounters 
had taken place between them and small bodies of 
United States troops. 

Dissatisfaction with the government of President 
Peixotto was manifested in some parts of Brazil. 
On the 20th of December a body of insurgents 
threatened the capital of Espirito Santo, and the 
opposition in Rio Grande do Sul found expression 
in a conflict between Federal troops and the Na- 


tional Guard. A strong movement for independ 
was reported as having been organized in the }a; 
State. 

By the death of Tewfik Pasha,the Khediy, 
Egypt, on the 7th of January, his son, Abbas Pash» 
became the nominal ruler of that country, 

In China the imperial government succeed: 
largely quelling the different insurrectionary mo 
ments, and affairs were reported as resuming t 
normal condition, Summary punishment was 
flicted on those who were convicted of taking | 
in the massacre of Christians. It was stated that 
fewer than 1000 of the latter had been put to 
by the rebels in Northern China. Official advyi, 
from Peking reported that in a conflict between the 
imperial forces and the insurgents, which continued 
from December 3d to December 7th, more than 2000 
rebels were killed. 

News was received December 11th cf a desperat 
battle near Gilgit, India, between native tribesme) 
and a body of Cashmere troops under British offi 
cers. Three officers were wounded and seven s 
poys were killed, while the loss of the tribesmen 
was very severe, 

: DISASTERS. 

December 11th.—Despatches received from China 
gave particulars of a terrible gale which prevailed 
at Hong-Kong on the 4th. A large number of Chi 
nese vessels in the harbor were destroyed, and sey 
eral hundreds of Chinese sailors and laborers wer 
drowned. 

December 14th.—In a storm off the English coas: 
the British ship Hnterkin was wrecked, aud thirty 
men were drowned, 

December 22d.—In a severe snow-storm in Ital) 
fifteen lives were lost. 

December 24th.—News from South Africa stated 
that while the Countinhos expedition was on its way 
to Mahambra an explosion of gunpowder occurred, 
killing sixty persons and wounding others. 

December 28th.—A collision on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, near Hastings, 
New York, resulted in the death of twelve per- 
sons, 

December 27th.—A panic occurred in a theatre at 
Gateshead, County Durham, England, in which ten 
persons were killed. 

January 2d.—The British bark Chi/dwell was run 
down by an unknown steamer off the Wielingen 
Light-ship in the English Channel, and fifteen of 
the crew were drowned. 

January 8th.—By an explosion in a coal mine at 
McAllister, Indian Territory, nearly 100 men were 
killed, and an equal number were seriously injured. 


OBITUARY. 

December 20th.—In Washington, D.C., the Hon. 
Preston B. Plumb, United States Senator from Kan- 
sas, aged fifty-four years, 

December 23d.—At Elkton, Maryland, John A. J. 
Creswell, ex-Postmaster-General, aged sixty-three 
years. 

" December 31st.—In London, England, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Adjai Crowther, Bishop of the Niger 
Territory, aged about eighty years. 

January 2d.—In Washington, D.C., General Mont- 
gomery C. Meigs, aged seventy-six years, 

January 7th.—In Cairo, Egypt, Mohammed Tewfik 
Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt, aged forty vears. 

January 8th.—In Washington, D.C., Rear-Admiral 
Christopher Raymond Perry Rodgers, U.S.N. (re- 
tired), aged seventy-two years. 





Editor's Drawer. 


HE great World’s Fair at Chicago is dis- 

tinguished from all other fairs of the sort 
by the prominence of women in its manage- 
ment. It would be gallant to say that this 
insures its success, but, aside from the fact 
that gallantry is resented in these days, this 
must depend upon what is exhibited. If it 
were a competitive exhibition of American 
women against the world in arms, we should 
have no fear. But what impression will be 
made by woman’s arts and industries? What 


has she that is peculiar to herself that is worth 
exhibiting? Not needle-work or weaving; 
for men sew and weave beautifully. Not liter- 
ature; for men still keep on trying the market. 
Not painting or sculpture; for half those learn- 
ing to draw in the studios are still men. What 
pursuit or industry is there peculiar to woman 
that she should make a separate exhibition of 
it? We have no desire to be captious about this, 
for it is easy to see that the secession of the 
women, if that is contemplated, will leave the 
man part of the exhibition poor in comparison, 
and lead to humiliation and discouragement. 
These fears are probably groundless. The 
woman’s board must have at heart the success 
of the entire exhibition, and not a mere tri- 
umph of sex, and it is therefore only a ques- 


tion of management, and men are used to be- 
ing managed. But woman’s presence in force 
suggests that there is an exhibition that might 
be made at Chicago which would be as ori- 
ginal as it would be interesting and attractive. 
And that is an exhibition of Society. The 
project has almost insurmountable difficulties 
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in the nature of the case. That such a thing 
as Society exists, all agree, but its properties 
and limits are elusive. The world generally 
is conscious that it is out of it; only a few 
people can be sure they are in it. The effort, 
therefore, to put it in concrete form, so that it 
could be studied and understood, is one wor- 
thy the highest ambition of any board of 
managers. We are not, of course, speaking of 
middle-class society, or low society, or merely 
the fashionable, but of that entity which in 
all large cities takes to itself the name of 
Society; which is the goal of all social ambi- 
tion, and the incentive to all money-making 
and scheming. Chicago, with its vast terri- 
tory and noble mansions and avenues, is the 
ideal place for the evolution of such an ex- 
hibition. It is needless to say that the show 
should be competitive. To transport to Chi- 
cago the Four Hundred of New York, under 
their despotic leader, would be comparatively 
easy, and it might have some educating influ- 
ence upon the gathering from the wild West. 
But it would be,on the whole, more amusing 
than instructive. What we want to know is 
how this Society compares with Society else- 
where, and whether it would flourish and be 
respected detached from its birthplace, and 
whether it would retain the pre-eminence that 
it now has in our minds. It should be con- 
trasted with exhibitions of Society elsewhere. 
The contrast with Chicago would not be 
enough, for independent and great as Chicago 
is, it has been suspected of taking New York as 
a model in things social, Other cities should 
be represented. The project grows as we 
think of it. Suppose we had there on exhibi- 
tion for a month the quiet elegance of Phila- 
delphia, the savoir-faire of New Orleans, the 
frank hospitality and beauty of Baltimore, the 
conglomerate manners of Washington, the un- 
attainable culture of Boston! This would be 
an exposition the benefits of which would not 
be confined to the multitude of lookers-on, 
but would be felt by the exhibitors. As one 
result the Four Hundred of New York might 
be cut down to Three Hundred. 

But this is only part of the scheme. There 
is a notion abroad that this American Society, 
wherever it is found, has the ear-marks of pro- 
vincialism. It is humiliating to confess it, 
after all we have done in the way of marrying 
and spending money abroad, but it is the 
truth that London Society does not recognize 
any in this country. It accepts individuals 
who please or amuse, without the least refer- 
ence to social standing at home. And if we 
go further, we find that Berlin cannot under- 
stand how London can be so inclusive; and 
in Vienna the sacred circle is still more nar- 
rowly drawn. It is quite evident that it needs 
a world’s competition of Society to enable us 
to know what is the real thing. There will 
no doubt be at Chicago an opportunity for a 
comparative study of all the religions and all 
the delusions, and we shall have specimens 
there of most of the civilized and some of the 


uncivilized races. It will be a lost opportuni 
ty if we cannot get a definite idea of what w: 
are all striving for, or at least what we shou! 
strive for. 

If this scheme is considered impractical) 
there still remains the exhibition which w: 
have invited the world to see, and cannot now 
escape—that of ourselves. The impression of 
our social life which we make upon visitors 
depends largely upon women, It is in them 
that keen observers of foreign societies always 
expect the note of breeding and the progress 
of refinement. They are the mercury in the 
social tube. What then shall the visitors see? 
An aping of foreign manners, an exaggerated 
imitation of the speech and ways of London, 
a social mode that is sure to be alien and arti 
ficial? Or that old American way which 
charmed in Washington’s day, and is most 
winning still—a way not learned in foreign 
costume shops, nor made by resolutions and 
public meetings at home? 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


NOT HIS BOY. 
[Jim has returned home with a city-made photograph. | 
**Say, Jim, my son, this hain’t yore fortygraff? 
It be? Git out—ye make the ole man laff. 
That you? Why, Jim, my boy, ve ain’t ix that! 
Fust place, I never seen ye ’thout yer hat; 
I never seen ye with yer ha’r so slick— 
Mos’ ginerally mussed like an ole hay-rick. 


‘They've libelled of ye, Jim, up thar in town. 

Whar’s yer ole clay pipe? Whar’s yer dressin’- 
gown? 

*N’ see them lips, Jim, kinder pu’sed, severe ! 

Yer smile seems thutty mile or more from here; 

Yer cheeks looks shaved—not a derned bit like 
you— 

They’re sorter pink inste’d o’ ha’ry blue. 


**T don’t want that, so take the thing away; 
It ain’t the Jim Ive knowed this many a day 
More like a ciww feller—kinder dude! 

The blame thing reely knocks me off my food. 
Yer might be made to look so, but ye see 
I like ye better, Jim, jest as ye be. 

“These folks can paint their churches blue ’n’ red, 

’N’ not a word by me ’ll e’er be said; 
Revise the good book even, I'll not kick, 
Altho’ the habit makes me mighty sick; 
But as for fortygraffers, Heav’n help him 
Which ever gits caught changin’ my boy Jim!” 


TOO REALISTIC. 

“ReauisM is killing the profession,” said 
Nero J. Forrest, of the Tragedy Theatre. 

“Tt is certainly diminishing its numbers,” 
returned Barnstormer Weston, of the Kansas 
Comédie Frangaise. “ While we were playing 
in Colorado last year we had a lynching scene 
in the second act, and the spectators got so 
excited they took a hand. Poor Mouther was 
dead when we cut him down, and his under- 
study was afraid to go on in the next act 
when the victim revives, so we had to substi- 
tute the last act of Hamlet instead. It is real- 
ism of that sort that tries men’s souls.” 
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EDITOR'S 


SOLD. 
ACT I 


ENE.—A drawing-room. Mr. Moore in smok- 
ing-jacket seated at desk. 

Mr. Moore (soliloquizing). Met Mrs. Brent 
this morning on a shopping tour. Said she 
was in town for two days, and as the house 
was in such confusion was staying at the 
Brunswick, and Brent doesn’t know it yet. 
{ Suddenly.] By George, here is a chance to pay 
the old fellow up for that affair of last June! 
Wonder if Mrs. B. will help me? Confound it, 
I can hardly realize I was fool enough to allow 
Brent to pass me off as Lord Merryfellow. Ten 
girls forever in tow. I can them yet. 
Innumerable treats, and that final dinner of 
twenty at my expense. How Brent and those 
other idiots did guy me, but I will get even 
with him. [ Writes hastily. 


see 


“Dear Mrs. BRENT,—Will you take supper 
here to-morrow night en domino? Brent, as 
you know, is in town, though he is not aware 
that you are, and if you are eo disposed, we 
might have a little fun at his expense. I 
would like to get square with him for that 
practical joke played on me. Bring a friend, 
if you can find one, so that we can have a 
partie carrée. Yours sincerely, 

Wo. Moore.” 


[ He sends note by a messenger, and some time 
afterward receives the following answer. 


“DeEaR Mr. Moore,—I should like to join 
your party above all things. Fortunately an 
old friend of mine is staying here, and I shall 
be only too happy to bring her with me. 

Yours cordially, May Brent.” 


ACT Il. 

ScENE.—Moore’s apartment. Parlor. Dining- 
room beyond, with table laid for four. Moore 
and Brent talking. Enter the ladies—masked. 
Mrs. Brent (disguised voice). Mr. Moore, here 

we are. Allow me to present you to Miss 

Champlin. [Miss C. courtesies slightly. 
Mr. Moore. Charmed to meet you. This 
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(waving his hand towards B.) is my friend Mr. 
Brent. Mrs. Keene and Miss Champlin 

[ Butler announces supper. 

Mr. BRENT. Mrs. Keene, may I have the 
pleasure of taking you in? 

Mrs. Brent. Delighted! 

{ They seat themselves. 

Mr. Brent (politely). A beautiful table, is 
it not? 

Mrs. BRENT. Such very handsome silver and 
glass! 

Mr. Brent ( persuasively). Why do you not 
both take off your masks? 
warm! 

Mrs. BRENT (suave ly ). Yes, but it is so much 
more interesting as it is. 

Mr. BRENT. Madam, you have a great ad- 
vantage over us 

Mrs. Brent. Women always do have, don’t 
you think? 

Mr. Brent. So my wife says. 

Mrs. BRENT. Are you married ? 

Mr. BRENT. Certainly! 

Mr. Moore (winking at him). Nonsense 
Brent. How can you tell such tales to Mrs. 
Keene? 

Mr. Brent (oblivious to hint). My wife is a 
charming woman. 

Mrs. BRENT (sotto voce). Well, that is re- 
freshing! 

Mr. Moore (sotto voce). Heavens! What will 
he say next? 

{ Laughs in an embarrassed manner. 

Miss CHAMPLIN (/anguidly). Aren’t you mar- 
ried, Mr. Moore ? 

Mr. Moore (with bravado). I married! I 
should think not! 

Mr. Brent. I have always been sorry for 
Bill. Matrimony is a delightful state when 
one’s wife is an angel. 

Mr. Moore (blankly). What under heaven 
has got into Arthur? [Alowd.] What an en- 
thusiast! 

Miss CHAMPLIN (softly). Ah, Mr. Moore! So 
you do not care for matrimony? 

Mr. Moore (sweetly). With some people any- 
thing would be happiness, 

Miss CHAMPLIN. I suppose 
you are in town most of the 
time, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; I abhor 
the country, and where we 
live there are any quantity of 
noisy children, who are most 
irritating: besides, I can al- 
ways go to Coney Island when 
I need fresh air. 

Miss CHAMPLIN (with inter- 
est). Do you go often? 

Mr. Moore. About 
times a Week. 

Miss CHAMPLIN (changing 
conversation). Mrs. Keene is a 
handsome woman, is she not ? 

Mr. Moore (seeing a lock of 
dark hair escaping from under 
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Miss C’s domino, 
whispers). Yes; 
bunt I prefer bru- 
nettes. Give me 


brown eyes and 
hair. I adore 
them! But it is 
twelve o'clock, 
and time to un- 
mask. 


Miss CHAMPLIN 
(slowly )} So you 


c 
are single. You 
adore dark wo- 


men. You detest 
children. You ab- 
hor the country, and you spend all 
your spare time at Coney Island. 
| Rises, tears off her mask and 
throws back the domino with 
the Salse bit of hair attached. 
Mr. Moore (between his teeth). 
Great Scott! My mother-in-law! 
[Brent chuckles inwardly as 
his fingers in his pockets close 
over a note from his little 
son, saying, “ Mamma has 
gone to town.” 
TABLEAU.—CURTAIN. 
M. R. MeVickar. 


NOT A PARALLEL. 

IMMEDIATELY after the war, when the acces- 
sion of negro recruits was considered an im- 
portant feature by the Democratic party in the 
South, great results were looked for in Loui- 
siana from the conversion of a smart young 
mulatto, who was expected to sway by his 
superior information and loquacity the rank 
and file of his darker brethren. 

In his first stump-speech at a political meet- 
ing he touched upon the question, which was 
then agitating the North, as to the eligibility 
of the Confederate brigadier-generals for Con- 
gress. 

“ Now, my friends,” he said, “de question is 
dis: is it de Christian way not to forgive dese 
generals what foughié according ter dere prin- 
cipuls? A political party hez got ter be run 
by de same high principuls ez enny other busi- 
Dese here ’Publicans pretends ter be 
Christians. All I ax is do dey ac’ dat part in 
de questions ob forgiveness? Say, fur de sake 
ob de argument, dat dey hez done wrong; 
didn’t de Prodigal Son do de same? An’ what 
did his fader do? Dat young man had been 
in de bar-rooms, feeding in de pigpen among 
de husks an’ swine, yet de fader welcome bim 
back ter his arms, Dat’s jest what de ’Publi- 
can party an’ de big fader up at de White 
House ought ter do—welcome dem back with 
open arms to de buzzom ob de Union, and kill 
fur dem de fatted calf. Dat’s what dey ought 
ter do, my friends. Dey calls demselves Chris- 
tians; let dem a’quit demselves under dat pre- 
diction.” 


ness, 









He sat down amid a round of applause, his 
friends feeling that he had scored quite a 
point. But he had reckoned without his host, 
or, more properly speaking, an old negro preach- 
er who arose to make a few remarks. 

“My friends,” he said, “I bin listening ter 
what dat young cullud gemleman bin telling 
yo’",and it seems ter me lak he ’ain’t got de 
hing ob de argument nohow. Wat he say 
*bout dat Prodigai ‘on true ernnuff, dat he bin 
Jayin’ down in de hogwash. But de case ob de 
brigadier gemlemums ain’t nohow conjacious 
ter dat son. No, sir; dat son he walk up ter 
de father repeniting; but sech ain’t de case 
wid de brigadier gemlemums. No, my brud- 
ders; dey walks up ter de White House wid 
dey haids up, an’ ’stid er waitin’ fur dat fatted 
calf ter be brung up, dey jis bellows out, 
‘Say, daddy, whar dat veal !’” 


TAKING HIM DOWN. 

HE was a loud-appearing, loud-talking Thes- 
pian who had just entered town, and the con- 
dition of his shoes seemed to indicate that he 
had come in the conventional way and not on 
foot. 

“ Well, Stalker,” said- a Rialto freqnenter, 
“still announcing carriages to stage lords, and 
telling counterfeit duchesses that luncheon is 
served ?” 

“No, sir!” he replied, with a great show of 
dignity. “I am understudy in Back to the 
Old Farm.” 

“Really! Whose, the cows’ ?” 

What the answer was deponent saith not. 





EDITOR'S 








DRAWER. 


A SUGGESTION. 


PAINTER. 
I just turn the 
Lapy. 


key on it.’ 


THE TALENTED BILFINGER. 

EPocus are more frequent in the histories 
of Western towns than might have been the 
case had their locations been farther removed 
from the section wherein the boom has super- 
seded the buffalo, and the real-estate agent 
ustrped the place of the Indian. Many of 
these epochs are directly traceable to Herod 
M. Bilfinger, and it is said that in more than 
one history the times of peace and prosperity 
antedate the letters “A. B.,” which interpreted 
mean “ After Bilfinger.” 


“You see I am quite independent here. 


If I want to go away for a couple of months, 


“Would it not be better to turn the hose on it?” 


He had a way of appearing 
and then departing, taking with him the finan- 
cial pelts, as it were, of a goodly portion of 


‘, tarrying a little, 


the community. The real estate business, as 
perpetrated by Bilfinger, resembled somewhat 
a jug with a remarkably large handle, the said 
handle turned toward Billinger. 

Being as versatile as he was talented, Bil- 
finger did not confine himself to the single rat 
of ordinary operations in real estate, but was 
continually seeking new avenues. What was 
known as the “ tow-string survey ” offered him 
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an excellent opportunity for the display of 
his peculiar talents. Many counties were par- 
tially settled before the regular government 
surveys were made, and in more than one of 
these localities appeared Bilfinger to satisfy 
their longing forasurvey. He surveyed witb- 
out fear or favor, anywhere and everywhere 
when fees were forthcoming. After his de- 
parture for pastures new and unsurveyed,com- 
plications almost without number would arise. 
When the government surveyors arrived, the 
settlers in many cases found themselves “ set- 
tled” anywhere but upon the right spot. 

To insignificant but ambitious Boomopolis 
came Bilfinger, cast his eye on the public 
square in the middle of the town, and at once 
“jumped it” as a homestead claim. He 
brought up some imaginary flaw in the title, 
and created such a complication that he very 
nearly wrested it from its rightful owners. 
The law was rent in twain from top to bot- 
tom, and there were injunctions and writs 
galore, with a mandamus or two. Finally, 
becoming weary of the struggle, Bilfinger sold 
out all his right, title, and interest in the 
public square to an English tourist, whose in- 
tent it was to write a book on the Great West 
as soon as he had gained sufficient experience, 

The achievement that was more nearly wor- 
thy of his genius was the organization and 
colonization by Bilfinger of Champion County. 
Before starting to conquer that portion of the 
world anew, he took into partnership with 
himself Messrs. Lawhead, Hicks, and John 
Smith, the last reputed to be a Frenchman. 
The then unorganized county of Champion 
was the theatre of their operations. Inu the 
southwestern part, on Chug Creek, they built 
a cabin, laid out Champion City, and proceeded 
to populate it to the extent Of several hun- 
dreds, by setting up stakes, stones, and buffalo 
skulls, and providing them with first-class 
names from the Cincinnati Directory. 

A population of this kind has its advantages. 
An election was held, the skulls, stakes, and 
stones voting exactly as the founders of the 
town desired, and Bilfinger became Champion 
City’s first Mayor. The citizens behaved ex- 
ceedingly well upon election day, the majority 
of them manifesting none of the prevailing 
American desire to indulge in what is widely 
known as an electorial whiz, accompanied by 
high stepping and a feeling of great wealth. 

Later, a petition, praying that the census of 
Champion County be taken, and that the usual 
complement of county officers be appointed, 
was sent to the Governor. Jobn Smith, upon 
the recommendation of Messrs. Bilfinger, Hicks, 
and Lawhead, together with several of the 
skulls and a stake or two, was appointed cen- 
sus-taker. He performed his duties one rainy 
day, the others in turn reading from the Direc- 
tory while he copied. His report, made in 
due time, set forth that Champion County con- 
tained over six hundred bona fide inhabitants. 
This, with a petition sigued by forty stakes, 


“householders and legal electors of the coun- 
ty,” and sworn to by Messrs. Teeter, Jones, ana 
Brown, three of the skulls, caused the Gover, 
or, as required by law, to declare Champio: 
County organized. 

For days thereafter Bilfinger and his eo) 
freres fairly revelled in elections. It got s 
that a day seemed incomplete that did no: 
witness an election. Bonds were voted for 
$20,000 court-house, for bridges, for schoo} 
houses and educational purposes, for ever) 
thing their ingenuity could suggest. Thess 
bonds were to be handsomely printed in some 
city, and sold in the East by a trusted agent. 

Things went on swimmingly for a time, but 
just as all looked serene for success, an at- 
tempt upon the part of Bilfinger to practise 
his accomplishments upon his comrades re- 
sulted in ruin to their scheme. 

The bonds had arrived, and a thought came 
to Bilfinger that it was really wasting good 
bonds to bestow a share of them upon his part- 
ners. So he proposed a quiet game of poker, 
which continued till he had won nearly all of 
the bonds, and the ill-will of their late owners. 
A complication ensued, and Mr. Hicks, in his 
official capacity as city marshal, arrested Bil- 
finger for gambling. 

There were further complications, and then 
his comrades pulled up several of the stake 
citizens and made a charge on Bilfinger, who 
grabbed up his winnings and fled, shedding 
bonds at every jump. 

Meanwhile the Governor who had a covet- 
ous eye turned toward a second term, resolve« 
to visit the rising town of Champion City, and 
do himself what good he could with its citi- 
zens. He was accompanied by his private 
secretary, a newspaper correspondent, and an 
admirer. After riding the better part of two 
days up and down Champion County, ancl fail- 
ing to find Champion City, they were delight- 
ed when, about the middle of the aftervoon of 
the second day, they drove up to a shanty 
which seemed to promise shelter and refresh- 
ments. As they came close to the door they 
were surprised at the tenor of the scraps of 
conversation they overheard. 

“You think you’re smart, Hicks!” cried a 
voice. “Who made you marshal, anyhow? 
Who owns this town, say ?” 

“Huh!” came a snort. “Who worked the 
caucus, and got you elected Mayor ?” 

“Who?” 

“ Get your foot off that $1000 bond !” 

There were more words, and then the Gover- 
nor ‘vas almost knocked down by a rush of 
men out of the door, Bilfinger in the lead. His 
comrades pulled up stakes,as has been said, 
and chased him out of Champion City, and all 
disappeared over the ridge to the southwest. 

After they had gone, the Governor and his 
following picked several thousand dollars’ 
worth of first-rate-looking bonds from the 
rosin weeds where they had blown and stuck. 

Tom P. Morean. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


N 1770 Professor Millar, of the Glasgow Uni- 

versity, wrote to his publisher, John Mur- 
ray—the first of that name—a letter in which 
he objected emphatically to the idea of open- 
ng one of his own works with a few prelim- 
nary and explanatory remarks: “To make a 
preface to a book,” he said, “appears to me in 
the same light as to make a number of bows 
and scrapes as you enter a room.” Why a 
gentleman should not make a bow when he 
enters a room the genial professor neglected 
to explain. Such may not have been his own 
habit, but if was certainly a custom duly hon- 
ored in the observance in Scotland a century 
ago,as it is observed there and everywhere 
else to-day. A preface, however, is more than 
an empty salute. It is a letter of introduc- 
tion; a visiting-card containing the name and 
address and the profession of the individual 
presenting if; & passport showing why a 
stranger should intrude his person and his 
conversation upon any society into which he 
is uninvited; a reason for his being where he 
is. If his reason is not a good one, if his cre- 
dentials are not correct, he is very soon given 
to understand that society does not want him; 
and his exit is apt to be even more unceremo- 
nious than his entrance was. 

Bishop Hurst in the preface—happily called 
the “ Foreword ”—to his Jndixa' makes an ad- 
mirable salutatory bow. It is a model of style 
and grace and dignity. He shows, at once, in 
a few well-chosen words, why he has called, 
and how long he is going to stay. He makes, 
at once, an excellent impression. He will be 
asked, unquestionably, to call again, and to 
call often. His whole visit, presaged by his 
Foreword, will prove a delightful one to his 
hosts. He will be a welcome guest as long as 
he cares to remain; and when he takes his de- 
parture, with another equally graceful bow, in 
the shape of a valuable Appendix and a useful 
Index, he will be greatly missed. 

He explains,as he knocks at the door,that his 
object is te deseribe India and Ceylon as they 
are to-day, and to recognize the past and its his- 
tory in making clear the existing conditions of 
the country and of the people. He has observed 
closely nearly all the larger places in the Em- 
pire, and he has not neglected the more ob- 
scure towns and villages; he has made a par- 

1 Indika; The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 6 Maps 
and 250 Illustrations. pp. xxi., 794. S8vo. Cloth, $5 00; 


Half Morocco, $7 00. (Sold only by Subscription.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


ticular study of his subject, of its antiquities, 
of its dead faiths, of its industries, of its litera- 
ture, of its habits, and of its polities, not only 
through the standard authorities to be found 
in the libraries of Germany and the United 
States, but by actual observation throughout 
India itself; and, like all good-mannered men, 
he has,from beginning to end, kept his own 
personality in the background and subservient 
to the general descriptive narrative. 

The title of the work, “Indika,” is derived 
from the Greek word of the same sound— 
Ivéicea — which means “Indian Things.” It 
was first used by Megasthenes in the same 
connection when, after the Conquest of Alex- 
ander, he revealed to the people of the West- 
ern World “Indian Things” as they appeared 
to him in those early times. The original 
“Tvéuwa”—long out of print—exists now only 
in a very fragmentary form. The present 
“Indika”-is a large book of nearly nine 
hundred pages, printed on good paper, and 
illustrated with many excellent portraits, 
views, and maps. It will be a valuable addi- 
tion to every secular as well as to every reli- 
gious library. 


IN the printed Correspondence of Cardinal 
Newman we find the following strong expres- 
sion of opinion: “It has ever been a hobby of 
mine, though perhaps it is a truism, not a hob- 
by, that the true life of a man is in his letters. 
...-Not only for the interest of a biography, 
but for the arriving at the inside of things, the 
publication of letters is the true method.  Bi- 
ographers varnish, they assign motives, they 
conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord Bur- 
leigh’s nods, but contemporary letters are facts ”»— 
the italics being the Cardinal’s own. 

In reading and re-reading The Letters of 
Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins? in manuscript, 
in galley-proof, and in page-proof, for Maga- 
zine and for book, their editor has become 
more and more impressed with their charm 
and their great interest, as well as with the 
personal charm, and even with the personal 
worth of their writer. Divided between his 
allegianee to the creator of Tom Pinch, and 
his allegiance to the creator of Colonel New- 
come as Masters of his own Guild, this editor 
has long felt, somehow, that Thackeray was 

2 Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. Edited 
by Laurence Hutron. With Portraits of Charles 
Diekens and Wilkie Collins. pp. vi., 173. 16mo, Cloth, 
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the finer character, and the nobler man; per- 
haps because Thackeray once patted him on 
his little red head many years before he had 
the good fortune to meet Dickens in the flesh ; 
perhaps because Thackeray had no Forster 
to do him injustice, with the best of inten- 
tions; but since he has become familiar with 
these familiar notes and letters of Dickens 
to his intimate friend and co-worker, he has 
learned to like Dickens better as he has learn- 
ed to know him better, and to realize that the 
world itself is better for knowing the better 
side of a well-known man. 

Never intended for publication, this corre- 
spondence varnishes nothing, assigns no mo- 
tives, conjectures no feelings, interprets no 
nods; it simply enables us to arrive at what 
Cardinal Newman calls the inside of things. 
It exhibits Dickens as he was willing to re- 
veal himself to the man who was dear to him; 
and no one who glances through these printed 
pages can fail to be struck with his loyalty ; 
with his affectionate nature; with his willing 
sympathy; with his fund of cheerfulness and 
good-lhumor ; with his untiring industry ; with 
his careful, honest devotion to his art; with 
his lack of selfishness and petty jealousy ; 
and, above all, with his readiness to bear more 
than his own share of the burdens of other 
men. 

Long before Cardinal Newman was old 
enough to cultivate hobbies, or to utter tru- 
isms of any kind, another close observer, one 
Robert Southey, Poet Laureate of England, 
remarked that we can sometimes get a better 
idea of a man’s character from the letters he 
receives than from the letters he writes. This 
is a truism which renders this little volume 
of one-sided correspondence doubly valuable 
from a biographical point of view, for it inter- 
prets the character of Collins as well as of 
Dickens, and it presents in a new light, and, 
according to Southey and Newman, it presents 
in a true light, the living portraiture of two 
men upon whom too much light can hardly be 
thrown. 


The Letters of Field-Marshal von Moltke® en- 
able us to arrive at the inside of the things 
which distinguished a very different man. 
They are addressed to his mother and to his 
brothers, and they extend over a space of six- 
ty-five years. The first was written to Frau 
Von Moltke on the 5th of June, 1823, the last 
to Ludwig von Moltke on the 24th of May, 
1888. They preseut the domestic and the more 
tender sides of the nature of the great strate- 
gist, and they throw not a little light upon 
his early struggles, and upon his early fond- 
ness for hard work. They show him home- 
sick, and longing for his mother; they show 
him in love,and out of it; they show him in 


3 Letters of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke 
to his Mother and his Brothers. Translated by Clara 
Bent and Henry W. Fiscuer. With Portraits and 
lliustrations. pp. ix., 318 8vo, Cloth, $300. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


debt, and ont of that, concealing neither the 
one nor the other from his first confidant 
and his best friend. They show him compil- 
ing a compendium on military map-making 
for his pupils, studying French literature, 
modern and ancient history, Russian verbs, 
and German classics; and they show him 
translating Gibbon’s “ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” into his na- 
tive tongue—a work which he seems to have 
completed, although it was never published. 

The most interesting of these Letters, natu- 
rally, are those Von Moltke wrote during the 
latter years of his life when he was altering 
the war maps of Europe to suit himself, and 
when he was adding an original and impor- 
tant chapter to the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Empire of France. He was always 
generous to a fallen enemy; he acknowledged 
the persistency and endurance of the troops 
pitted against his own, although declaring 
that “ the superiority of the Germaus has been 
proved in every fight,even when the French 
had the advantage of numbers”; but he spoke 
disrespectfully of that “little chattering 
Thiers,” and while besieging Paris in 1870 he 
wrote home in the most touching way concern- 
ing the receipt of a leaf of ivy from the chapel 
containing the tomb of his wife. Writing in 
May, 1888, from Berlin, he said: “I regard it 
as a special mercy each time that I live to see 
a new spring. When a man has outlived his 
threescore and ten years, he can only pray 
that the Lord will take him mercifully to 
Himself, without too much suffering and too 
much inferiority.” It is pleasant to think 
that his prayer was answered so promptly, and 
that he has found so honorable a peace. 

The “ Letters” are carefully and admirably 
translated by Mrs. Clara Bell and Mr. Henry 
W. Fischer. 


Mr. East's Experiences in Mr. Bellamy’s World* 
are narrated in the form of a journal, not in 
the form of epistolary correspondence, al- 
though Herr Friedrich Ost comes to this coun- 
try, from Berlin, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Conrad Wilbrandt, a German 
writer, which Mrs. Mary J. Safford has trans- 
lated into English for American readers. He 
is fifty-seven years of age when he makes his 
first bow, and how old he is when he makes 
his last bow no person can say. He has been 
very strangely influenced by the perusal of 
Mr. Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” and he 
succeeds, like Mr. Julian West, in transporting 
himself into the distant future, and in becom- 
ing a witness of the new order of the things 
which are to transpire in the years Two Thou- 
sand and One and Two Thousand and Two. 
The fact that his keen observation leads to 
different conclusions from those of Julian 

* Mr. East's Experiences in Mr. Bellamy's World. By 
Conrap Wriipranpt. Translated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. pp. Vi., 255. [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 


brary.) 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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West, lends an additional charm and excite- 
ment to his Experiences ; and the friends of Mr. 
West, no doubt, will be pained and surprised 
to hear that he considers Mr. West to be an 

nreliable and prejudiced chronicler of the 
condition of things in Mr. Bellamy’s World. 
The German traveller has clear ideas of eco- 
nomie and of social organization, his argu- 
ments are shrewd and sound, and what Mrs. 
Runkle has happily called “the dilettanti So- 
cialism” of “ Looking Backward,” seems to be 
very cleverly and very effectively confuted in 
his record of scenes and events. He finds that 
man in the socialistic state has become a slave; 
that notwithstanding the belief that society 
alone is ruler, individual man has no free will, 
no free diseussion, no free movement; that 
with liberty and independence he has lost 
many beautiful pleasures; that envy has not 
vanished with property; that political and 
gious dissensions have not ceased ; that the 
feeling of happiness cannot pervade a soul 
which is not filled with the consciousness that 
it guides its own destiny; that peace cannot 
dwell in a breast whose strongest impulses, 


rei 


the use of the will, the desire for gain, the 
strife for property, are fettered ; in short, Mr. 
Frederick East,to give him the name Mrs. 
Safford has Anglicised upon his visiting-card— 
in short, Mr. East proves that Utopia, in Mr. 
Bellamy’s World as well as in our own world 
is, literally, “ No-where.” 

THE prosaic gentleman who is Cut with His 
Own Diamond,’ in the story of that name, and 
who ought to have been hit with his own 
club, confines his dishonest experiences entire- 
ly to the world we live in, and to the present 
time. He steals the diamond which cuts him 
from the father of his own wife, and with it 
he succeeds in seratching the words misery 
and crime apon the crystal souls of the poor 
woman who loves him and the poor man he 
robs of reputation and happiness. Mr. Panl 
Cushing, in presenting him to the reader in 
the opening chapter, says: “ For pity’s sake, do 
not mistake him for a saint or a hero; he is 
neither. Before we have done with him, to 
the cold shoulder we might feel like adding 
the toe of our boot ;” which is a mild and ori- 
ginal way of putting things. Without going 
into the question of the possibility of our ap- 
plying the toe of our boot to our own cold 
shoulder, or to his, unless we take off our boot, 
or get on to a step-ladder, we must protest 
against what seems to be a disposition upon 
the part of the author to apologize for, and to 
sympathize with, the heartless, brutal, selfish- 
ness of the rogue whe is made to appear—per- 
haps for the sake of pity—as if he were not 
only a hero, but even, sometimes, as if he were 
a saint. 


5 Cut with His Own Diamond. A Novel. By Paci 
CusHiIne. pp. iv., 360. [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) 8vo, Paper, 50cents. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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The moral this fable teaches, therefore, is 
that theft and perjury and bigamy and mur- 
der, when committed in a well-fitting suit of 
clothes and in a gentlemanly manner, are 
rather commendable than otherwise, and merit 
reward in the end. But for all this it will 
entertain a very large class of persons who do 
not care for the religions of India, for social 
democracy, or for getting at the inside of men 
by means of the letters they write or receive. 


Tue careful American reader of the leading 
British periodicals, particularly of those de- 
voted to literary criticism, will find, from week 
to week, much in their columns to amuse and 
instruct him. <A writer in the London “Spec- 
tator,” who has lately been devoting considera- 
ble space to the consideration,and to the praise, 
of the Yankee stories of Miss Wilkins, is con- 
strained to complain bitterly of their dialect, 
“The characters, one and all,” he says, “ speak 
a particularly uncouth and ungainly kind of 
English, which provokes one to believe that 
provincial American is the most barbarous 
language in the world. The perverted mean- 
ings of familiar words seem so gratuitous, the 
vocabulary is so narrow and poverty-stricken, 
and the few new words that are imported into 
it are so grotesque, that one cannot help an 
involuntary shudder at the talk, even when it 
most enchains one’s sympathy and interest. 
If the dialect were only picturesque,” he con- 
tinnes, “one might forgive it; but it is uni- 
formly ugly and unlovely.” This is really too 
bad of the poverty-stricken, barbarous con- 
versationalists of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, whose humble romances, owing to 
some strange oversight of the British publish- 
ers, have never been translated into the pro- 
vincialism of British speech. It will be con- 
soling, however, to Miss Wilkins to hear that 
the “Spectator” is good enough to say that it 
is through no fault of her own that the acci- 
dental qualities of her material are wanting in 
beauty ; on the contrary, he is willing to con- 
fess that it is a sign of absolute genius on her 
part that she has been able to triumph so far 
over such unpromising matter,and to have 
written at once so beautifully and so faith- 
fully. 

Having disconrsed thus eloquently upon the 
black spots to be found upon the kettle of 
American dialect, it will be interesting to hear 
what the “Spectator” has to say concerning 
the smut which still clings to the pot of daily 
talk familiar to the Wessex Folk, who, of 
course, through no fault of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
himself, ornament the pages of that very clever 
novelist’s latest tale. Its heroine, J'ess of the 
D’ Urbervilles,® according to the picturesque de- 
scription of a certain “elderly hoozer” of her 
acquaintance was,in her youth, “a figure o’ 


® Tess of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman, faith- 
fully Presented. By Tuomas Harpy. Illustrated. pp. 
421. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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fun, as’e zeed her vamping round parish”; and 
she is shown to have been “fess enough, my 
poppet,” on another occasion, although she did 
“vo azew” in the end. ‘The hero,on the other 
hand,in that broad and richly endowed vo- 
cabulary of Wessex, is described as being “ the 
most rebellest rozums you ever kuowed!” 

We must bear in mind, however, that Mr. 
Hardy is not responsible for this. The acci- 
dental quality of his material is very delight- 
ful, always, although generally wanting in 
beauty of a certain purely American collo- 
quial kind. The present story is much longer 
than the tales from the same pen which have 
preceded it in late years, and it is much more 
serious and tragic in character; but it pos- 
sesses all those qualities of directness, of sim- 
plicity, and of originality which have made 
his woodlanders so companionable even in the 
midst of the madding crowd. 





DurtnG Tom Brown’s second half year at 
Rugby, he and Arthur and Harry East formed 
the excellent habit of gathering together in 
one of the studies after supper, for the purpose 
of reading the Bible and talking it over. Tom, 
in the beginning, was utterly astonished, and 
almost shocked, at the way in which Arthur 
regarded the book and discussed the different 
persons, the stories of whose lives it contains. 
On one particular evening they chanced to 
come upon the account of the famine in Egypt, 
when Arthur spoke about Joseph as if he were 
a living statesman, and just as he would have 
spoken of Lord Grey or of the then all-im- 
portant Reform Bill. Tom, for the first time, 
began to realize that his friend looked upon 
the Bible as a vivid and delightful record of 
the lives of actual characters who were human, 
and very human at that, who might do wrong, 
and often did do wrong, or who might do right 
and did do right sometimes; as persons who 
were to him as real as was the doctor himself, 
or as were the heroic figures of the Sixth Form. 
“But,” continues Mr. Hughes, “the astonish- 
ment soon passed off, the scales seemed to drop 
from his eyes, and the book became, at once 
and forever to him, as it was to the gentle 
Arthur, the great human and divine book; and 
the men and women whom he had looked upon 
as something quite different from himself be- 
came his friends and counsellors.” 

It has been said by a thoughtful writer-- 
perhaps by Mr. Hughes, perhaps by Dr. Tay- 
lor—that “No one can understand the Old 
Testament unti) he has regarded it as a purely 
historical work.” And in this light first ofall 
is if regarded by Dr. Taylor, in this light first 
of all does he exhibit to his hearers and to his 
readers the familiar histories of Ruth the Glean- 
er, and Esther the Queen.’ He makes the one as 
real to ns as is’ Florence Nightingale or Ida 
Lewis, the other as much an actual Queen as 

7 Ruth the Gleaner. and Esther the Queen. By the 


Rev. Wrttaam M. Tayior, D.D., LL.D. pp. vi, 269. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


is Margaret of Italy or Victoria of Eng); 
and he pictures, as well, the times and the Jay, 
in which they lived, and the manners, habits 
customs, and modes of thought of the peo) 
among whom their lots were cast. 

As Boaz was the great-grandfather of Day 
Dr. Taylor concludes that the incidents 
corded in the “ Book of Ruth” occurred a 
date somewhere between one hundred and o 
hundred and fifty years before David’s da 
and as it contains two references to Day 
himself, while the name of Solomon is not 
be found in the genealogical table with wh 
it closes, he infers that it must have be: 
written while David ruled in Israel. Its a 
thorship has been ascribed to Ezra and to \y 
hemiah, but Dr. Taylor is inclined to attribut: 
it to the courageous prophet who dared rebuk« 
his king. “ Indeed,” he writes, “ there is much; 
in the simple pathos of the parable of the ew: 
lamb to remind us of the idyllic beauty of the 
Book of Ruth,and though we have not any- 
where met with the opinion, both might we 
enough have come from the prophet Nathan. 
Dr. Taylor believes Esther to have lived five 
hundred years later than Ruth; but who was 
the author of her history, he says, cannot now 
be determined. 

In regard to the value of the books of tli 
Old and New Testament as purely historical 
works Dr. Taylor, in his Introduction to 
“Esther the Queen,” writes that the first in 
dispensable quality of a history is that it lx 
true; he explains that the secular writer ot 
secular history does not necessarily approve 
of that which he records, and that therefore 
“we must not run away with the utterly ab- 
surd idea that the God of the Bible endorses 
everything which is narrated in the Bible. If 
we are to throw out of the Scriptures as unca- 
nonical every account of such human doings 
as God must disapprove of, we shall make it a 
very fragmeutary thing, and deprive it of 
much of its usefulness among men—for, be- 
fore we get through with the exposition of this 
book, we may find that those very chapters in 
it to which more especially this objection is 
made are fraught with lessous of warning and 
reproof, which we might not have received, so 
forcibly at least, if these things had been 
omitted.” 

This is the key-note of the series of sermons 
Dr. Taylor has preached to his own people, 
and now publishes for the enlightenment of a 
far larger and more universal congregation. 
As an historical commentary only can this 
latest volume of bis be considered in seculat 
columns. So viewed, it would seem to the 
writer of these “ Literary Notes” as worthy 
to rank with Green’s “Short History of the 
English People,” with which it may be com- 
pared, as being a Brief Chronicle of the Chosen 
People of God. Of its value as a series of 
sermons this same writer of these “ Literary 
Notes” can only say that it has greatly inter- 
ested and impressed him. 
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